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PREFACE. 


Before this work is finally dismissed from the press, it seems 
necessary to say a few words regarding two or three subjects which 
require at least some explanation, if not apology, particularly as to 
the great delay that has taken place in presenting it to the public, 
a delay which has arisen from causes over which the Author had no 
power of control. 

The Tour in Rajwara of which the narrative is here given, was 
not completed until the month of August 1835, and was literally 
undertaken at one day's notice without the remotest idea of making 
public the results of the journey; when it was at length thought worth 
while to pass them through the press, the preparation of the very 
voluminous materials which are condensed in the following pages 
was found to occupy so much time that the final report was not ready 
to be submitted to Government until the month of October 1836. 

This delay was chiefly occasioned by the Author's constant 
employment in the Trigonometrical Survey in the jungles north¬ 
westward of Midnapoor, and his subsequent dangerous illness brought 
on by long exposure to the climate; both of these causes have again 
Operated during the present year to prevent that constant personal 
superintendence which the publication of a work of this kind imperi¬ 
ously demands, and the consequence is, that although nearly a year 
lias elapsed since the printing of these papers was authorized by the 



Supreme Government, yet even now the errata have accumulated to 
a considerable extent, without any blame being attributable to the 
establishment from whose press these sheets have issued. 

Nearly all the typographical errors have occurred in oriental 
words, such as the names of native persons and places, the correct 
spelling of which can scarcely be guessed when the reading in the 
manuscript happens to be doubtful, or erroneous; both of these are 
matters of frequent occurrence, five different writers, European and 
native, having been employed in copying the sheets originally com¬ 
posed in my own hand-writing; nor could I find spare time for 
revising even in a rough manner the triplicate copy of the report 
containing more than eight hundred pages of foolscap. 

A great part of the Personal Narrative? has already' appeared 
more than two years ago in the Delhi Gazette, a rough journal of 
the Tour having been forwarded from time to time to the late 
lamented Martin Blake, Esq. of the Civil Service, who was part pro¬ 
prietor of that newspaper; but though the whole of those sheets have 
been re-written and greatly extended yet little or no alteration was 
made in the original matter. Unfortunately too no alteration was 
made in the orthography of oriental words, all of which were spelled 
nearly after Dr. Gilchrist’s manner, whereas in other parts of the 
volume where the language and literature of Marwar, &c. have been 
* discussed, and lists of cities, &c. are given, that system of spelling has 
been followed which is adopted by the Asiatic Society as well as by 
the Surveyor General of India. 

On examining the large map annexed to this volume it will be 
found that the names of many of the principal places accord with 
neither of the systems already noticed, which is partly owing to its 
being compiled from Surveys by various hands, and partly to my 
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entrusting the Lithographer with a discretionary power of altering 
the spelling of names so as to bring them all under one system, a 
power which has not been altogether exercised in the manner origi¬ 
nally contemplated. Both the map and the plates have however, 
been prepared by the best artists procurable in Calcutta, and no 
pains nor expense have been spared to render either them or the 
Typographical part of the work as perfect as may be. 

With these exculpatory remarks I commit my work to the 
Reader’s hands, assuring those who only read for amusement, that 
even throughout all the gossiping details in the Personal Narrative 
truth has never been sacrificed to embellishment; to the Scientific 
man I venture to point out that the whole of the latitudes, longitudes, 
&c. here given depend upon my own observations and calculations, 
(which are believed to be very correct,) and nearly the whole of the 
Routes upon my own Perambulator-readings; but from the Philo¬ 
logist I must crave indulgence for many errors that may be detected 
in treating on Oriental Literature, a study to which I have not been 
able to devote so much time as its importance deserves. To those 
who have assisted me in anyway, and particularly to Colonel Dunlop, 
Quarter Master General of the Army, my best thanks are due, and 
will I hope be duly accepted by other friends whose names are 
not particularized. 

A. H. E. BOILEAU. 

Calcutta , 1837. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE, &c. 


At the close of the operations of the Field Army employed in Shekhawutee Directed to »c- 
during the winter of 1834-35, requisition was made to Brigadier-General (noT'captain^Tre- 
Stevenson, C. B, commanding the Field Force, that the services of an Officer a Sl ’ ecial 

of the corps of Engineers should be placed at the disposal of Major Alves, 

Agent to the Governor General for the States of Rajpootana. Being selected for 
this duty, I was accordingly transferred from the Military Department on the 
breaking up of the Field Force near Patun, and joined the camp of Major Alves, 
one of whose assistants, Lieut, (now Captain) H. W. Trevelyan, of the Bombay 
Artillery, was about to proceed on a Special Mission into the western states 
of Rajwara, and I was directed to accompany this officer for the purpose of 
acquiring such geographical, statistical, or other professional information, as 
might be obtained during our journey. 

The objects of this Mission were principally the following: firstly, the M Pty e u cts of tI "® 
adjustment of some border disputes between the Buhawulpoor and Jesulmer 
authorities; secondly, the reconciliation of a long standing feud between 
Jesulmer and Beekaner, for which purpose it was proposed that a meeting 
should take place between the two chiefs somewhere on their comropn frontier; 
thirdly, the distribution, amongst the inhabitants of certain villages in the 
Jesulmer territory, of the compensation money awarded to them for the inju¬ 
ries they sometime ago sustained by an incursion from Jodhpoor; fourthly, 
the determination of the conflicting claims advanced by Jodhpoor and Jesul¬ 
mer to the tract called Mewa, (including Balmer, the new Bombay station,) 
from the chiefs of which, both States were thought to demand tribute, 
allegiance, and service; fifthly and lastly, the conveying some wholesome 
counsel to Man Singh, of Jodhpoor, connected with the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments with our Government. 
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Manner of ac¬ 
complishing those 
objects. 


Assistance afford¬ 
ed by Native Va¬ 
keels. 


It will be seen in the course of the following narrative, that Lieutenant 
Trevelyan brought to a successful issue, and with unexpected facility, every 
point of negotiation above enumerated, as well as some other important mat¬ 
ters not included in the foregoing. With respect, however, to the ostensible 
objects of the Mission, and the satisfactory attainment of them, it may be 
briefly noticed, in the first place, that the border disputes between Buhawul- 
poor and Jesulmer were carefully investigated by Lieutenants Trevelyan and 
Mackeson, (the British Agent for the navigation of the Indus at Mithun-kot.,) 
who met at Jesulmer for this purpose; and the borderers of the latter State 
received from the chief of Buhawulpoor a full remuneration for the losses they 
had sustained by the incursions of the troops. Secondly, a thorough recon¬ 
ciliation was effected between the Chiefs of Beekaner and Jesulmer, and several 
friendly meetings took place between them, even in the middle of the hot 
season, though the distance between their capitals is nearly two hundred miles, 
and the intermediate country little better than a desert. Thirdly, the sums of 
money recovered from Jodlipoor as a compensation to the borderers of Jesul¬ 
mer were disbursed in person by Lieutenant Trevelyan, who proceeded for that 
purpose to Budoragarn, Devee-kot and other places on the frontier, to guard 
against any misappropriation of the money to be distributed. Fourthly, after 
proceeding to Balmer a joint investigation was made by Captain llichards, 
Assistant to the Resident at Bhooj, who exercised both political and military 
authority at this out-post, and by Lieutenant Trevelyan as to the disputed 
sovereignty over the western part of Marwar, comprising the districts of Mewa, 
Mulanee, &c,; though all doubts had for the present been set at rest by the 
temporary occupation of the disputed tract by the British Government in its 
own name: it was, however, ascertained at once that the claims of Jesulmer 
were almost without the shadow of a foundation. Fifthly, by remaining 
many weeks at Jodlipoor, and having numerous private interviews with Man 
Singh, who shewed a great disposition to communicate freely with Lieutenant 
Trevelyan, that officer was enabled to give much good advice to the Muharaja, 
and to obtain from him a settlement of many points connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs in Merwara, the raising of a Jodlipoor Legion, and such 
other matters, which are much better and quicker arranged viva voce, than 
through the intervention of Yakceh or native agents. 

It is not intended, however, to undervalue the services of such native 
agents as may bring into the cause of their employers as much integrity as 
talent, the former being the quality in which they are generally deficient; 
and it is gratifying to know, that during the present Mission the exertions of 



Lieutenant Trevelyan were strenuously and cordially seconded by Hindoo Mul, 
the Beelcaner Vakeel, who was permanently attached to the camp, and whose 
influence was felt, and good offices manifested, long after we had departed from 
the dominions of his immediate superior. A very worthy man, Purohit Sir¬ 
dar Mul, wasalsd attached to the camp on the part of the Rawul of Jesulmer, 
and though a Brahmin by family, he had distinguished himself by command¬ 
ing the party of Bhatee Horse which joined Colonel Litchfield’s force, for the 
purpose of driving the marauding tribe of Khosas from Nugur Parkur and 
the adjacent districts: but with all his good qualities, this Purohit had not 
nearly the influence at his own court that was possessed in all quarters by the 
Beekaner Vakeel, and, consequently, however well inclined he might be, his 
services as a diplomatist were of little value. 

Upon entering the Jodhpoor territory a number of native agents of 
various degrees both in rank and intellect, were despatched at different times 
to meet the Mission, but the attendance of such persons being rather matters 
of ceremony and state than as conducive to the settlement of any real business, 
they were looked upon in this light, and all matters of importance regarding 
the Jodhpoor State, Were transacted at the capital by personal conference with 
the Muharaja as above mentioned ; a few most respectable men were found 
at this court,—men who might well be entrusted to act as ministers of state, 
but Man Singh seemed unwilling to trust himself too much to any one indivi¬ 
dual, or to any one set of men ; so that the accidental presence of Zorawur 
Mul, the rich Banker of Kotah and Ajmer, who, though belonging to no party, 
was respected by all the chiefs of Ilaj wara, was a most fortunate occurrence, 
and much benefit was derived from his friendly advice and influence at Jodh¬ 
poor, as well as at Jesulmer and Beekaner, with the chiefs of which States he 
had also had meetings during the time of our intercourse with them. 

Having thus stated the general objects of the Mission, and the manner in 
which they were fulfilled, it may be worth while, before a description of our 
journey is commenced, to give a detail of the materials of which our camp was 
composed, for the benefit of those who may hereafter have to undertake a simi¬ 
lar expedition. Our tent equipage was, of course, as light as was consistent 
with due protection against the scorching heat which we might have to expect 
in the vicinity of the Desert in the month of May. A single-poled tent, a 
hill tent, a bechoba, and some light pah t or clioldarees, sufficed to protect us 
and our servants from the weather : a long train of camels accompanied us 
for the conveyance of our camp-equipage and baggage, not a single wheeled 
carriage being taken, though the light Marwar carts could travel over 


Exception to the 
above ut Jodhpoor. 


Equipment for the 
journey. 
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almost any part of the country which we traversed: numerous large pnlchals 
or skin-bags were made up at Beekaner for the carriage Of water, the supply 
of which was uncertain on the road ; and a ft-w large brass vessels were also 
provided for some of the Hindoo sipahees and others who would not drink 
from the leather bags ; four of these vessels being carried by each camel, 
y of water Were it intended at any time to march a body of troops across the De¬ 
sert, it would, I think, be advisable to make some other arrangement for the 
supply of water ; and instead of these thick brass pots, which are of globular 
shape and very heavy, requiring also a wooden cradle for slinging them, a light 
pair of metal tanks might be adapted to each camel, being constructed either 
of iron, brass, or copper in sheets, either rivetted or soldered together, and 
furnished with metal hoops or straps and rings by which they could be slung 
upon the pack-saddle: and to prevent waste in distributing the water, each 
tank might be furnished with a stop-cock. 

iption of our Our escort consisted of two dufladars and sixteen troopers of the 3rd lo¬ 
cal horse; a havildar, naik, and twelve sappers and miners ; a havildar, 
naik, and sixteen sipahees of the Merwara or 9th local battalion; and two 
havildars and twelve sipahees of Bhurtpoor Infantry; amounting in all to 
eighteen horsemen and forty-six footmen, or sixty-four fighting-men, beside 
half a dozen of clmprasees whose badges, (particularly those of the Ajmer Re¬ 
sidency,) perhaps, commanded as much respect as the bayonets of the guard. 
Hindoo Mul, the Beekaner Vakeel, had a small troop of horse at his own com¬ 
mand, an unlimited supply of camels, and a handsome single-poled tent: the 
Jesulrner Vakeel had about half a dozen men, and much inferior accommodation, 
being in fact the representative of a far poorer court. We had no elephants 
in camp, the only animals in common use for riding being mares and camels; 
the latter being particularly serviceable, as they will carry two persons besides 
a small quantity of baggage. Three palkees accompanied us, but they were 
fortunately not required, our health being such as at all times to permit of our 
travelling either on horseback or with suwuree camels. 

>unt of l’atnn After the field force had evacuated Shekhawutee and quitted Patun, we 
nun Singh. remained a few days at this place with the camp of Major Alves, until every 
thing was arranged for our proceeding to the westward. Patun is a consider¬ 
able city, strongly situated at the foot of a lofty hill, on which is the citadel, and 
half way down its side is the palace of the Rao Luchmun Singh, chief of the 
Pour tribe of Rajpoots, who murdered his father to secure his own succession 
to the throne, and whose conscience has since upbraided him so severely for 
the deed, that he has abandoned his palace and taken up his abode at a tempo- 
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rary place near the foot of the hill. Here the Governor General’s Agent found 
him when returning a visit of ceremony, and we who followed in the train of 
Major Alves were, like him, obliged to submit to a fraternal accolade from this 
detestable parricide, whose eyes seem to be starting out of his head, as though 
he were haunted day and night by the vision of his murdered father. In that 
apartment of the palace in which this foul act was committed, a curtain is 
stretched quite across one end of the room. I looked behind this curtain and 
saw a plain chnrpacc or bedstead covered with a clean white sheet, and by its 
side was placed a bottle of rose water and one or two other trifles, which were 
kept constantly in readiness, from a superstitious and perhaps remorseful idea 
that the spirit of the deceased Rao inhabited this chamber, and would be 
gratified by having such things in constant readiness for its use. 

As a kind of palliation for the conduct of Luelunun Singh, it is asserted 
that his father had evil intentions towards him, in the same way that the late 
Rao Raja of Neekur is said to have made away with his eldest son who had 
nearly come to man’s estate : indeed, the slaughter of near relations seems by 
no means uncommon,—the celebrated Sham Singh of Jhoonjhnoo having mur¬ 
dered his own brother for the sake of his inheritance, and the chief of Mulsee- 
sur was recently assassinated (by his uncle I think) for a similar reason. 
With the exception of this foul blot upon his character, Luchmun Singh of 
Patun is well spoken of among his subjects, and bears the character of a just 
and considerate prince. His country, which is commonly called Buteesee or 
1 onrawutee, presents a curious succession of barren hills and fertile valleys, 
the former being tenanted by a tribe called Meenas, who are notorious thieves 
and cattle stealers; a few of them have engaged in agriculture, but the others 
seem to earn their subsistence entirely by plundering their neighbours, or 
rather by pilfering at a distance; for which purpose they undertake long jour- 
nies, unite at some settled point, commit their depredations, and return by 
detachments to their hilly homes where they divide the spoil, some travelling 
on foot and others on small dark-colored camels, which are said to be singu¬ 
larly well trained to this work. 

This system of plunder had gone on unchecked for many years, but the 
late occupation of Shekhawutee and the contiguous district of Tonrawutee 1 
by British troops, with the immediate destruction of nearly all their forts 
and strongholds, has wrought a change for the better. During the whole of 
our wanderings for many months, I do not remember that our camp was once 
visited by thieves; though on the occasion of our making a tour in these parts 
four years ago, several of our camels were at times carried off, and on one 
c 
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Commencement of 
our journey. 


Description of 
Oodepoor. 


Intrigues of Jhoo. 
ta Kam of Jaipoor. 


occasion a large body of horse, amounting to nearly two hundred, were assem¬ 
bled for the purpose of plundering our camp. Nothing of the kind happens 
now. We quitted Patun on the 26th of January, 1835, after taking a cordial 
farewell of our kind host Major Alves, and the commencement of our journey 
was certainly marked by what the natives would consider an auspicious mu- 
hoorut or omen, it being the birth-day both of the Rawul of Jesulmer, to 
whose court we were proceeding, and of Lieutenant Trevelyan, who was at 
the head of the Mission. Our first inarch was through a rugged and stony pass, 
called Muhoa ka ghat, to the large village of Neein ka Thana, which is made 
over for the maintenance of the hurkarus of the Jaipoor state, and is a favo¬ 
rite halting place of the Jaipoor troops; provisions, water, and forage being 
procurable in abundance. Our next stage was Gohala, a small walled town 
with a tolerably strong citadel situated in very broken ground on the banks 
of the Katuree Nudee, almost the only river which crosses the Shekhawutee 
country: it enters the Oodepoor district, passing through a rocky ghat at 
Jodhpoora Sonaree, and. expanding itself immediately in a broad sandy bed, 
takes a north-westerly course between the forts of Ker andChundana, Jhoonjh- 
noo and Soottana, Mundiela and Nurhur, after which it loses itself on the 
Beekaner Frontier, being quite absorbed by the sandy soil between Sankhoo 
and Neema. 

Our third march was to Oodepoor, a considerable town, the position of 
which is particularly mportant in a military point of view; for, though tota 1 - 
ly unfortified except by a few ruinous Mariello towers, it commands a narrow 
and rocky defile called the liaghora gh/it, which is the only pass into Shekha¬ 
wutee from the eastward by way of Khundeia or Gohala. The Jodhpoora 
Sonaree pass or Kukreo ghat i.> i5 miles to the north-east, and the Jhalra or 
Bajor pass is about the same distance to the south-west of Oodepoor; nor is 
there any practicable road for art illery between these two places (Kakreo and 
Jhalra), except the said Baghora ghat, hy which the Jaipoor armies used gene¬ 
rally to find their way into Shekhawutee. 

About the time of our arrival at Oodepoor the notorious Jhoota Ram, 
who was still exercising the functions of Regent at Jaipoor, was covertly en¬ 
deavouring to engage the Shekhawutee Chiefs in supporting his attempts to 
make head against the British authorities, and a letter had been addressed to 
the Thakoors of Oodepoor, who were said to have promised him their assist¬ 
ance, or who perhaps were too weak to refuse it. We halted a couple of days 
at this place, which lies close to the broad and shallow bed of a hill stream 
which rises near the fort of Kot, and runs a few miles in a northerly direction 



to Oodepoor, where it emerges into the plain and runs a few miles to the 
north-west, passing Purusrampoora, Nuwulgurh and Doondloo, near which place 
it loses itself like the Katuree Nudee, and like the latter it only flows in the 
rains. 

From Oodepoor we made a short march to Purusrampoora, once a flourish- ,, Description of 

. . Purusrampoora. 

mg little town with a small fort on the north bank of the nameless Nudee 
just mentioned, but this pukka, fort is now in ruins, owing to internal dissen¬ 
sions j and even now the town is under the dominion of three brothers, two of 
whom are at enmity with the third, who had, I believe, lied to keep out of their 
way. A new fort has been built of mud on the left or south bank of the 
river, where we encamped; and as none of the Thakoors were present to re¬ 
ceive Lieutenant Trevelyan, a little boy came out mounted on a higli horse, to 
do the honors of the place, and welcomed us kindly. At Purusrampoora is a 
handsome white domed building, the chiUcf or mausoleum of Sardool Singh, 
commonly called Sadajee, the founder ol the Shekhawut.ee power. The five 
sons of this chief are celebrated in the annals of Jaipoor ; but when, instead 
of one being elected ruler over his fellows, they all five succeeded jointly to 
the throne of their father, it was prophecied by tin then Raja of Jodhpoor, 
that the sway of Sardool Singh would last but for a century, and then pass 
away; which prophecy has been pretty nearly fulfilled. The Rajas of Khetree 
and Seekur are both infants; the powerful Thakoor Sham Singh of Jhoonjh- 
noo is dead, and the strongest hill forts, with many of the principal citadels 
in the plains of Shekhawutee, have lately been garrisoned by British troops, 
having surrendered without firing a shot. 

We made another short march from Purusrampoora to Nuwulgurh. the Changed appear- 

x ° anee of the country 

whole of our route from Patuu to this place being through a well-watered from P»tun to 

Nuwulgurh. 

and tolerably fertile country, where wells are not so deep as to prevent the 
cultivators of the soil from raising an abundant rubee or spring harvest, which 
generally includes wheat, barley, and other valuable productions, beside which 
large quantities of red pepper and bhung or intoxicating hemp are said to be 
grown and exported from Oodepoor and Purusrampoora. At Nuwulgurh “ a 
change came o’er the spirit” of the laud, and told us in most intelligible lan¬ 
guage, that we had exchanged the fertile vallies of Tonrawutee, for the sandy 
thirsty soil of the Bagur, (or country westward of the northern extremity 
of the Aravulee Range, commonly called Adabula Puhar,) which rejoices 
in desperately steep sand-hills, and unpleasantly deep wells; where the very 
name of wheat or gram is a rarity, and where sharp thorns or burs are 
abundant enough; insomuch, that the Raja Rutun Singh of Beekaner laugh- 
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ingly told Major Alves during their interview at Rutungurh, that he was 
himself called the lihoortia Baja , or king of burs; Ihoort being the native 
name for the grass which produces these tormenting seeds. Notwithstanding 
its unpleasant effects upon the feet and upon the patience of travellers, this 
grass is really a valuable commodity in so poor a country ; it is eaten with 
avidity by the black cattle, which thrive remarkably well upon it, and it is 
eateu in times of scarcity by the starving inhabitants: even during the stay of 
General Stevenson’s army at Sambhur, it is said that a coarse flour or meal, 
made simply by grinding the seeds of the bhoort , was selling in the bazar at 1| 
paisas per seer, and that it was very wholesome. 

]>escrijiti<in of We made no halt at Nuwulgurh, though it is a flourishing city, neatly 
farther intrigues fortified with walls of masonry, and boasting four jolly-looking Thakoors, 
Jhoota Ham. w fio rival Sir John Falstaff both in fat and good humour. Two of these 
chiefs reside in the city and two in the fort, being, I believe, the sons of differ¬ 
ent fathers and first cousins, each pair to the other pair, though passing under 
the general name of bhace. While engaged with my theodolite on the high¬ 
est bastion of the citadel, I heard a loud noise in the court below, where one 
of the Thakoors was seated, and I afterwards learned that he was discuss¬ 
ing Jhoota Ram's circular, calling for assistance against the British. While 
the letter was being read to him, the Thakoor, who was as usual under the 
excitement of opium, was continually interrupting the clerk, and bawling out, 
in a most incautious manner, the passages that particularly struck his fancy, 
or perhaps those which be could not comprehend, to the great amusement of 
his hearers, among whom my informant was one. After duly discussing the 
matter, an affirmative answer was of course returned to the Regent of Jaipoor, 
in the same way as the Oodepoor Thakoors had done. 

March to Bulara. Our next march from Nuwulgurh was to a small town in the Seekur 
district, called Bulara, having a good pukka fort about 60 yards long and 30 
broad, with very high bastions and a pukkee renee or fausse-braye of masonry, 
the ditch being deep but narrow. As this fort had an indifferent character, it 
was occupied at the time of our arrival by a party of Native Infantry, and was 
subsequently ordered to be destroyed. 

Account of Fut. After a wild march of thirteen miles, passing through much thorny jun- 
wuteeT H1 Shekh,u gul, we reached the old Moiwihnan city of Futtehpoor, on the western frontier 
of Shekhawutee, where we halted two days, and examined the fort and city: 
the latter is surrounded by a low and weak wall of stone, but the citadel is 
very respectable, with a roomy interior defended by lofty ramparts, a fausse- 
braye, and ditch of masonry. Its area and palace were now empty and silent. 


Account of Fut. 
tehpoor in Shekha¬ 
wutee. 
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but on my last visit to this place in 1832, with the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lockett, a very different scene presented itself: the gateways being crowded with 
troops, and the guns thundering a salute as our elephants crossed the palace 
yard, for the Rno Raja, Luchniun Singh, of Seekur held his court here at the 
time, and came out in state to receive his visitors : he had a long conference 
with Colonel Lockett, during which time he was almost incessantly chewing 
opium, balls of which drug mixed with sugar were occasionally handed to him 
by an attendant. Since that time Luclunun Singh has been gathered to his 
fathers, and his infant son and heir resides at Seekur with the Regent Ranee, 
and the towers of Futtehpoor are almost tenantless. 

About a hundred years have passed away since the Shekhawuts dispossessed 
the Kaim-Khanees, by whose Nuwab these towers were raised, and the descend¬ 
ant of that prince is still iu exile, dependent for his subsistence upon the 
(ioojur Rajas of Rewaree. The am.ll or governor of Futtehpoor was in con¬ 
finement during the time of our stay there, preparatory to being squeezed, (i. e. 
having money extorted from him, or being obliged to disgorge a part of the 
booty which he had, iu a similar manner, obtained from others,t and probably he 
would not be sorry to exchange his present master the Rno Raja, or rather the 
Ranee of Seekur, his present mistress, for the old Kaiin Khanee Nuwab. The 
city has a poor and bankrupt appearance, there being little in the way of trade 
or manufactures of any kind to compensate for the removal of the seat of go- 
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vernment: the wells are very deep (about 90 feet) and rather brackish; the 
soil is sandy, and for some miles on the south and south-east side of the city 
there extends a thick jungul, which is said to have been originally planted by 
the brother of the Nuwab who built the fort. 

On our former visit to this place, which was in the month of May, 1832, Coldne* of the 
we were constantly supplied with ice by the Rao Raja from his own ice-pits, SCiHU "' 
and he continued to furnish us liberally with this article of luxury as long as 
we remained in his country: large masses of the ice were wrapped in blankets 
or felt, and conveyed from stage to stage on Stiwaree camels. At the time of our 
present visit we needed but little artificial cooling, for the winter was very 
severe, and on the 2nd February, the thermometer stood at 34,j° in my tent at 
daybreak, abundance of ice being formed; and a small tank at Raingurh was 
entirely frozen over, so that a pebble thrown on the ice would bound along its 
surface. The dryness of the atmosphere increased the effect of the cold, but 
the weather was bracing and healthy, and very different from what we experi¬ 
enced three months later, when the thermometer rose to 127° on the table in 
iny tent. 


D 
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At Futtehpoor we had the pleasure of meeting Lieutenant Foster, of the 
3rd Local Horse, who was in command of a large party of irregular cavalry, 
stationed at Rarngurh for the protection of the western frontier of Shekha- 
wutee. This active officer had lately had a sharp skirmish with a notorious 
border free-booter, whom he succeeded in making prisoner with all his followers 
in a manner similar to that which was employed towards the Red Reiver of 
Westburuflat. The marauder had posted himself and his followers in a for¬ 
tified house, in the village of Hodsir, close to the Reckoner frontier, and when 
summoned to surrender, poured forth nothing but abuse and defiance. “ He 
had beaten off cavalry many a time, and if the gentleman chose to come near 
with his troopers, he would give them a warm reception.” The gentleman, 
however, did come to close quarters in a manner that surprised the marauder, 
though the Seekur horse had run away on the first brunt of the business : the 
Puthan horse, however, (furnished by the Jhujur Nuwab,) stood firm, and a 
sufficient number of dismounted troopers were lodged in the huts, or behind 
the fences near the house, to keep up a sharp fire upon its inmates; and a 
mass of firewood was then piled to windward, close against the stronghold, 
which soon forced the garrison to surrender. 

The mission quitted Futtehpoor on the 6th of February, and remained 
two or three days at Rarngurh, a frontier town of very flourishing appearance, 
neatly fortified, and filled with the mansions of wealthy bankers, whose fleeces 
have as yet suffered little from the generally unsparing shears of the Shekha- 
wuts. The Seekur authorities seem to have found out, that levying heavy 
fines upon the merchants of Rarngurh, would cause them speedily to vacate 
that place, and thus kill the goose which laid the only golden eggs in their 
country. These merchants have the title of Foujdnr, a singular appellation, 
as this title is particularly claimed by the Jat tribes about Bhurtpoor, the 
very meanest of them taking it to himself, especially if he be of the Shmnwar 
or royal branch ; and I have heard a man call himself “ Foujdar" wheu work¬ 
ing at a well as a common laborer with scarcely a rag on to cover his naked¬ 
ness. 

Rarngurh is seven kos, that is to say, twelve or thirteen miles north of 
Futtehpoor, and about the same distance south of Chooroo, once a flourish¬ 
ing city iu the Beekaner territory, but its trade has been lost for years ; its 
fortifications are broken down, its bazars are nearly deserted, and its merchants 
have made themselves scarce, taking refuge at Rarngurh and elsewhere, in the 
same way that the merchants of Merta took refuge at Kishengurh and Ajmer 
when obliged to quit their homes, and the latter cities are now flourishing at 
the expense of the former. 
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We now quitted the Shekhawutee frontier and entered the Beekaner ter- K " t ‘‘ r ,h(1 Iit ' eka - 

. , ner I erritory. 

Mtory, encamping at Rutungurh on the 9th of February, and halting there on 
the following day. Our arrival here, however, was not simultaneous, for at 
the time when Lieutenants Trevelyan and Foster marched from Futtehpoor 
to Ramgurh, I accompanied them only for the purpose of surveying the inter¬ 
mediate country, and having finished this business, returned to Futtehpoor, 
carrying another line of survey to the westward of this place as far as Rutun¬ 
gurh, which occupied two days, the distance being 12 kos or 22 miles; but 
the main body of the mission marched south-westward from Ramgurh by way 
of Jandwa to Rutungurh, a route that had already been surveyed. My first 
halting place after leaving Futtehpoor was Beermusir, a small Beekaner village 
with one bunya, and one well of 63 cubits, or about 100 feet deep: at the dis¬ 
tance of two short miles south-west from the village, is a rocky hill about 200 
feet high, the summit of which is crowned by a diminutive stone fort now in 
ruins, which affords a commanding view of the country. Copper is found in 
small quantities in this hill, and mines were wrought in it a few years ago, 
but the ore is too poor to afford a profitable return. 

My next march was to Rutungurh, a comparatively new city, surrounded Account of Hu- 

tuag'urli. 

by a low stone wall, with a diminutive citadel perched upon a sand hill in its 
south-east angle; the bazars are neatly laid out, and have a respectable ap¬ 
pearance, though the city is small, and can barely number more than seven 
hundred houses. Being the property of Government, or a Khalsa town, it was 
deemed fitting by the Rutungurh authorities to stuff all our followers with 
sweetmeats, and rations of various kinds were accordingly served out during 
the two days of our stay at this place. The whole town had been in a bustle 
a few weeks previous to our arrival by its being selected as the scene of con¬ 
ference between Major Alves, and the Muharaja Rutun Singh, of Beekaner, who 
quitted his capital at the invitation of the Governor General’s Agent, and met 
the latter close to the Shekhawutee frontier, having travelled about 109 miles 
for this purpose: he came by way of Naurungdesir, Sheroono, Lukhasir, Jai- 
sulsir, Beegah, and Keetasir; but instead of returning by the same road, which 
is a tolerably direct one, he took a considerable sweep to the southward by way 
of Charwas, where water is found much nearer to the surface of the earth, and 
where provisions and forage are procurable in greater abundance. The Raja 
had intended to remain some days at Beedasir on his way home, but was 
obliged to return to Beekaner owing to severe indisposition. 

We left Rutungurh on the 11th February, and marched in eight days to March toward the 
Beekaner by easy stages of five, six and seven kos, (from eight to thirteen uty uf Ueek ‘* uer ’ 
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miles,) the whole distance being only 45 kos from Rutungurh, with no inter¬ 
mediate place of sufficient interest to detain us; so we marched to the capital 
by way of Rajuldesur, Iteeree, Badinoo, and Moondsir, without making a halt 
at any of our resting places. The roads were far better than we anticipated, 
and the face of the country was greatly improved in appearance after we reach¬ 
ed Reeree: the sand hills were less numerous, the jungul was thinner, and the 
ground was covered for miles with the dried stems of bajrn or millet, indicating 
an abundant autumn crop. Notwithstanding the flourishing appearance of the 
country, there was “ an outward and visible sign” of our proximity to the 
great desert which there was no mistaking; namely, the exceeding depth of the 
wells, which increased rapidly from little more than one hundred feet (at Fut- 
tebpoor) to 240 and 270, and even to 290 feet as we moved westward : the deep¬ 
est well we encountered in our road was 309 feet, but this was at lJihatra 
beyond Beelcaner. 

Our Hindoo sipahees, whose religious prejudices would not allow them 
to drink the water that was supplied for our use by leathern bags let down into 
these wells, were, of course, obliged to make use of their own lotahs or brass 
pots, to which such an enormous quantity of string required to be attached, 
that each visit of a water pot, to the bottom of the well, became a matter of 
real annoyance, and I overheard one of the impatient soldiers wishing no good 
to the soul of the man who had built such a bottomless pit: on being reprov¬ 
ed for his uncivil ejaculation, he admitted the impropriety of it, and allowed 
that the digging a well in such a thirsty country, deserved a blessing rather 
than a curse. In raising water from such very great depths the natives resort 
to a contrivance called lookc, in which the large rope called lao, (commonly 
used for irrigation in llindoosthari) has a cut splice in the middle, to which a 
fresh pair of bullocks is attached by means of a toggle, when the first pair have 
drawn the charm or water-skin half-way up to the mouth of the well. Occa¬ 
sionally where the wells were brackish we were supplied with drinking water 
from lioonds or pits in which the rain is caught and preserved, but in such 
small quantities as only to be used on emergency. 

The march even of such a detachment as ours, entailed considerable diffi¬ 
culties upon the villagers, whose supply of water, even at this wild season of 
the year, was barely adequate to the consumption of their own cattle, and it 
was said that on one or two occasions their herds remained altogether without 
water, that our camp might not suffer. The large cisterns which are always 
built contiguous to the well’s mouth were filled over-night in readiness for our 
arrival, and the quantity drawn off for use was renewed continually : forage 
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and provisions were also procured in abundance by our very active and intelli¬ 
gent attendant Hindoo Mul, the Beekaner Vakeel, who allowed us to want 
nothing that could be obtained to make us comfortable. He mentioned to us 
a striking instance of the sterility of his master’s country, by comparing the 
proceeds of his own assignment of land, amounting to 17,000 becgahs, with 
an exactly equal tract belonging to the Nuwab of Patoudee, a petty chief, near 
Delhi; the latter estate brings in an annual revenue of 32,000 rupees, while 
the produce of the other may be taken at 1,700 rupees, or about a twentieth 
part of the Patoudee revenue. 

There being no irrigated lands in this part of the Beekaner territory, the Account of re- 
° , . servoirs fur water. 

wells are only dug for the supply of drinking water, and the koonas or reser¬ 
voirs above mentioned, are very inferior to those used in the Shekhawutee 
country, being merely circular pits, rarely ten feet deep and hardly half that 
diameter, plastered with coarse lime; whereas the Shekhawutee tankas are 
well built cylinders of masonry of considerable depth, and many feet in diameter, 
having a vaulted roof which prevents evaporation, and secures the water from 
being wasted or dirtied, there being a small trap-door in the crown of the flat 
dome through which buckets can be let down when required : the earth is also 
made to slope geutly inwards for a considerable distance round these tankas, 
and is terraced with lime that none of the water falling within this area may 
be absorbed, but it finds its wav into the reservoir through small openings made 
in the masonry for its admission. The sinking of these large cylinders in a 
sandy soil is sometimes attended with considerable danger, and on one occasion 
several persons lost their lives while working iu the iuterior of a gold at Khia- 
lee, near Busaoo in Shekhawutee. 

We arrived at Beekaner on the 18th February, and a large deputation of Bm. 

respectable men, headed by the minister, came out to meet the Mission at a dis- wlmlo’camp feasted 
tance of two kos from the capital, anil escorted the representative of British 
authority with all due honor as far as the camp, which was pitched at a little 
grove of her trees, by a well of excellent water, called ururitser, about half a mile 
south-east of the citadel, and three-quarters of a mile east of the city. Our ar¬ 
rival was immediately reported to the Muharaja, and then came an inundation 
of sweetmeats to show his hospitality to the new comers. '! he groceries of 
Beekaner are celebrated, and not without reason either; for the confections of 
sugar prepared in various ways for us on this occasion, are the finest I ever 
saw, though I have visited many native courts, and have a tolerably sweet 
tooth. Some of these confectionaries were made up as papras in broad thin 
cakes, but instead of the usual ingredients of ground pulse and ghee, they were 
J£ 
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composed of almond-paste, pistachio-nuts, saffron and such other articles tinted 
with a variety of colors ; other eatables were made up in the shape of those 
forced meat-balls called koftas , and resembled them so much in flavor that 
we were almost incredulous, when assured, that they did not contain a particle 
of meat, but were composed entirely of vegetable substances and spices: but it 
would be a long task to enumerate the composition of the various dainties 
with which they tempted our palates,—the mewa hee khichree might have 
made a Hindoo Kitchener turn up the whites of his eyes, and the snowy bur- 
fees rivalled, or even excelled the gundora of Biana in the Bhurtpoor territory, 
those little loaflets of pure white sugar which are celebrated even in the Aeen 
Ukluree or Institutes of Akbar the Great. 

Our sipahees, servants, and camp-followers were all feasted after their 
degree, (like the clansmen at Glennaquoich, where the claret never circulated 
“ below the salt,”) and so liberal were the distributors of good tilings that I 
began to anticipate a surfeit among the people which might have brought sick¬ 
ness into the camp, which would have placed us in an uncomfortable predica¬ 
ment, as I was the only person at hand to play Eseulapius, except a hospital 
dresser, who accompanied us with a basket of medicine, and a very intelligent 
Jutee who practised pharmacy not for filthy lucre, but simply “ pour l’amour 
de Dieu.” Mr. Elphinstone lost nearly forty men before he quitted Beekaner 
on his way to Kabool, but we were more fortunate, and did not lose a single 
individual during our whole tour of many hundreds of miles. 

On the day after our arrival at Beekaner we went to pay a visit of cere¬ 
mony to the Muharaja, and were well satisfied with the first view of his durbar, 
which good impression was confirmed by subsequent revisits. We were not, 
however, aware at the time that a serious difficulty stood in the way of our 
appearance at court, which was only overcome by the address of Hindoo Mul, 
who is superior to the bigotted prejudices of Hindooism, by which the Raja is 
held in regular thraldom. The Raja intimated to his quick-witted vakeel 
that iu his present state of sickness, beiug unable to bathe, he could not see the 
European gentlemen, because the defilement caused by contact or association 
with them, could only be removed by ablution ; and this was quite out of the 
question just now : hut Hindoo Mul immediately answered that having just 
quitted the gentlemen, with whom he had walked and talked and shaken bands, 
he must of course be as unclean as they were, consequently the Muharaja had 
better go and bathe after the present sulum was over. The Raja, who i» really 
a good-natured prince, at once saw the dilemma into which he was likely to 
fall, and settled the affair by consenting to see us. 
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The ceremonial of meeting was arranged in a very satisfactory manner, 
being conducted almost on the same scale as if the Governor General’s Agent 
were himself present. Lieutenant Trevelyan was received beyond the out¬ 
works of the citadel, by RajaLuchmun Singh, brother of the Muharaja Rutun 
Singh, with a large concourse of mace-bearers and men at arms; lie was 
mounted on a noble white charger, exceedingly fat and very frisky, being 
bred in the Muharaja’s own stud, either in the palace yard or in the Johur 
Jungul which is dose at hand, and is particularly celebrated for its breed of 
camels as well as for its horses. After a courteous greeting the prince turned 
back to lead us into the fort, and the entree was announced by a thundering 
salute of thirteen guns, which was repeated on our quitting that place: our 
own followers made a very respectable figure in the procession, there being a 
couple of shootur-suwars with the half dozen chuprasees, and some thirty or 
forty sipahees in advance, while the dozen and a half of Blair’s horse brought 
up the rear, and this was the order in which we were generally marshalled 
during our subsequent visits to the potentates of Rajwara. Onward we 
swept amid the thundering of cannon, the rattliDg of drums, and the shouting 
of the attendant?, all the cavaliers dismounting, according to etiquette, at the 
outer gate, except the Raja Luchmun Singh and the two European gentlemen, 
who rode to the foot of the palace steps, where our guard of honor was drawn 
up aud presented arms. After dismounting from our horses and entering the 
precincts of the palace, we were met at the beginning of the inner court by 
the heir of Beekan^, Kuwur Sirdar Singh ; and finally the Muharaja Rutun 
Singh himself, though suffering much from bodily ailment, hirpled to the door 
of his hall of audience by the aid of a crutch-headed stick, and gave the 
i Sahib-log a most courteous reception. 

Very few persons were permitted to be present on this occasion, and we 
had the better opportunity of scanning the personal appearance of the royal 
family of Beeka Rathors. The Muharaja is of rather small figure and very 
thin, with his hair grizzled by premature old age, brought on by irregular 
living ; yet is he a most rigid performer of the ceremonies of his religion, and 
is perpetually in the private chapel of his palace, prayiug many times a day: 
his age appears to be about 35 years or perhaps a little more. Ilis brother 
Luchmun Singh is a handsome and very good-natured man, about thirty years 
of age, rather inclined to corpulency, and of very engaging manners; and his 
nephew Sirdar Singh, the heir apparent, is as like his father as a slight young 
man of 17 or 18 can well be. The whole family, when we became better 
acquainted with them, appeared to live in unusual harmony together, and it 
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was gratifying to observe the respectful and kindly deference, unmixed with 
any thing like servility, which was shown towards the Raja by both his kins¬ 
men. Our first meeting passed off very pleasantly, and after sitting about half 
an hour in the presence, we were dismissed without any of the cumbrous display 
of shawls and other finery, formerly paraded in kislttees or trays to be looked 
at but not accepted, (a piece of pseudo-hospitality now happily exploded,) instead 
of which, we were sent on our way rejoicing in a “ simple suffumigation,” as 
Dousterswivel would call it, of utur and pan. 

On the 21st of February, the visit was returned in Lieutenant Trevel¬ 
yan’s tent by the two princes, Sirdar Singh and Luchtnun Singh, the state 
of the Muharaja’s health being a very sufficient excuse for his non-appearance. 
The ceremonies were conducted pretty much in the same way as on the former 
occasion, except that the four chief persons were seated on chairs instead of on 
the ground, and a silver throne with a brigade of guns were sent from the fort 
for the special accommodation of the Heir Apparent, seeing that such articles 
were scarce commodities in the Firinghee's camp: by dint of borrowing, 
however, and ransacking our small store of silver articles, we contrived to make 
a very tolerable display in the utur and pan department. I rode out half-way 
to the palace with all the suwars by way of isti/cbal or pesliwaee \i. e. intro¬ 
ductory deputation), and accompanied the princes to within a few paces of the 
tent, where the guard of honor was drawn up to form a street before the door; 
and here, after dismounting from their palkees, they were ushered into the 
tent by Lieutenant Trevelyan, the political functionary, ij| person. 

This visit passed off very pleasantly like the preceding one, and gave us 
more insight into the manners and characters of these simple-hearted Rathors, 
whose court seems to be the very model of peace and quietness, in spite of the 
noise made by their drums and guns. Numerous subsequent visits to the 
palace have confirmed this first impression as already mentioned, and the case 
has- been the same w'ith respect to the common people during our frequent 
strojls through the city: the crowds who used to surround the tents to look 
at the foreigners, were remarkably quiet in their demeanour, and gazed in 
silent wonder at the necromancer-like operations of taking meridian altitudes 
of the sun; in a similar manner they crowded round us in the city, “ opening 
the eyes of curiosity and the mouth of astonishment,” but still they were 
silent and respectful in their demeanour, though clustering like bees near the 
theodolite, that was occasionally set up upon their ramparts. 

An English mob would probably have acted very differently under similar 
circumstances, and should a foreign adventurer an attempt to take an angle or an 
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altitude in the streets even of a country town, he would perhaps have his com¬ 
pass jostled, or a brick bat flung at his false-horizon : here the case is very 
different, and the spectators, after waiting patiently until the spectacle is over, 
think themselves highly honored if two or three of their number are permitted 
to peep through an inverting telescope, and see a camel or other animals walk¬ 
ing with its feet upwards. There are some among the natives who can appre¬ 
ciate the value of European science, and I was happy to have found an oppor¬ 
tunity at Beekaner of exhibiting to the intelligent vakeel so often named, an 
example of the exceeding perfection of our astronomical tables. A large 
refracting telescope and a chronometer were arranged one evening previous to 
the expected emersion of one of Jupiter's satellites, in order to ascertain the 
longitude of the place. Hindoo Mul happened to be present at the time the 
eclipse drew near, and seeing him interested in the phenomenon, I explain¬ 
ed to him the nature of the planet and its moons; he looked through the 
telescope and saw three of the satellites distinctly, the fourth being still in 
shadow; and when the time of the emersion came, as foretold by the nautical 
ephemeris, and he saw that the time indicated by the chronometer agreed 
exactly with the actual appearance of the bright little moon, he was aware of 
the perfection of that science which enabled a far-distant people to predict 
years before-hand, the exact time of so singular a phenomenon, even in the very 
heart of Beekaner. 

During the many days that we halted at this place I was enabled to make Description of the 
a tolerably accurate plan of the fortifications, both of the town and citadel. (ltyoi ct,ltam!r ' 
The city is of considerable extent, and tolerably flourishing in appearance, 
containing about ten thousand houses, the better sort of which are entirely 
faced with richly-carved red stone, quarried at Kharee, twenty kos N.N. E. from 
this place; and the poorer kind of houses are carefully painted with a sort of 
red-ochre, which is found on the spot in abundance, and gives the town an 
appearance of great neatness and uniformity, the walls being all red and the 
doors and windows white. In former times, building-stone was imported at 
a great expense from Jesulmer, the yellow limestone of which country may 
still be noticed in the curious old Jain temples of Beekaner, but since the 
discovery of the red saudstone quarries at Kharee, the use of the more expensive 
and perhaps less durable material has been discontinued. The whole city is 
divided into numerous wards, which, like those of the cities mentioned in the 
Arabian Nights, are all inhabited by persons of one profession or trade,—the 
merchants living in one quarter, the iron-smiths in another quarter, and so on. 

A similar arrangement appears to have been adopted at Agra, during the 

F 
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times of the emperors; the different parts of that town being named even to the 
present day, “ Loha kee mundee,” “ Rooee kee mundee,’’ “ Hing kee mundee,” 
&c.; though in none of them, except the first, do we find those articles sold 
from which they derived their names. 

There are at Beekaner eighteen wells 240 feet deep, several of which are 
quite new and beautifully faced with stone, having occasionally doors at their 
mouth in order to preserve the water and to prevent accidents by people fall¬ 
ing down them: these are all within the shuhur-punnuh or town-wall, which 
is three and a half miles in circuit, built wholly of stone, with five gates and 
three sally-ports. There is a ditch on three sides only, the southern face of 
the city being intersected by deep ravines which have broken up the whole 
esplanade in that quarter. The ramparts are about six feet thick; and from 
fifteen to thirty feet high, including a parapet six feet high and two feet thick, 
the breadth of the terreplein varying from two to four feet: they were built by 
Guj Singh, grandfather of the present Raja. The ditch is not faced with 
masonry, though its sides are almost perpendicular: its distance from the town 
wall varies from twenty to thirty yards, and in its most perfect parts it may 
be twenty feet wide and fifteen feet deep, but in some places it fails altogether. 
The soil in the immediate neighborhood is an exceedingly hard kunkur 
strewed with flinty pebbles, rounded by the action of water, so that there is 
little or no cultivation under the walls. 

The citadel (or kot as it is called), which contains the palace, is quite 
detached from the city, lying half a mile to the north-east of it, and is well 
fortified: it has lofty stone ramparts with a pukka renee or fausse braye and 
ditch, being about three quarters of a mile in circuit, with two gates; one 
of which is at the south-west angle leading to the stable-court, and the other 
one is in the eastern face giving access to the palace yard. This latter gate 
also leads into the stable-court by a road running along the eastern face be¬ 
tween the ramparts and the renee, this being apparently the only means of 
communicating between the two courts, which were evidently built at differ¬ 
ent times. The original square which contains the palace, measures about 
two hundred and seventy yards each way, being perfectly fortified all round ; 
but at some subsequent period an addition of a hundred and fifty yards has 
been made to its south side, forming the stable-court, so that the entire dimen¬ 
sions of the kot may now be taken in round numbers at 400 by 300 yards. 
The original citadel of Beekaner is said to have been situated in the inside of 
the town, though I do not remember having noticed any traces of it; and the 
foundation of the present hot is ascribed to the Raja Rae Singh, who lived about 
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two hundred and fifty years ago. Its walls are of very ancient fashion, being 
defeuded by a most inconveniently large number of bastions, the ramparts of 
which are about forty feet high, and are of good masonry, as well as the renee 
which runs all round the citadel in a direct line parallel to the curtains, with¬ 
out following the convexities of the bastions. The counterscarp of the ditch 
is not faced with masonry all round, and its section is rather weak, being very 
narrow at bottom, though thirty feet wide at top, and twenty or twenty-five 
feet deep. Outside the citadel by its north-east angle is a tank now dry, faced 
with masonry, 200 yards long and 140 yards broad, called “ Soorut Sagur,” 
from the late Raja Soorut Singh; and on the north side of the kot is a deep 
earthen tank containing a little water, which has obtained and fully deserves 
the emphatic name ginda-nee, or stinking. 

The private apartments in the palace are so exquisitely ornamented that 
they really deserve a minute description, particularly the sheesli-muhul of the 
RajaGuj Singh, the throne room of the late Raja Soorut Singh,and the sleep¬ 
ing apartments of the present Raja Rutun Singh. The gnj-muhul contains 
two large chambers with some small closets, forming a compact suit of rooms, 
the ante chamber being sheeted with mirrors, tastily separated iuto different 
compartments by gilt frames of Arabesque devices in bas-relief, which look 
rich without being at all tawdry: the lower pannels are wrought in imita¬ 
tion of precious mosaic, with a specimen of real work in precious stones, which 
was probably discontinued from the immense expense it would have occasioned, 
like the unfinished window in the palace of Aladdin upon which all the jewels 
of the royal treasury were in vain exhausted. The device for representing 
mosaic is very ingenious, the whole surface of the wall being encrusted with 
stucco made of marble-lime, worked iuto beautifully variegated forms, in the in¬ 
terstices of which small mirrors and colored foils are so disposed as to give 
the exact effect of precious stones inlaid in white marble. The inner chamber 
is almost entirely covered with this kind of work, which appears very fresh, 
though executed sixty or seventy years ago. Rich glass lustres and other 
handsome embellishments give these apartments a truly regal appearance, and 
this fine effect is not marred by the introduction of trumpery English pictures, 
or other such incongruous ornaments, which are often introduced into the show¬ 
rooms of Native Princes. 

The throne-rooin of Muharaja Soorut Singh was only completed about the 
time of that prince’s death, and consequently has been little used: its walls 
are richly ornamented with flowery bas-reliefs of gold traced upon a red ground, 
the general effect of which is very pleasing, though not so splendid as the 
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apartments already described. In the sleeping chamber of the present Muha- 
raja I was particularly struck witli the bold figures in alto-relievo, representing 
the various avatars or incarnations of Veeshnoo, with the snowy peaks of 
Bhudree-nath, &c. richly painted and gilt. A long panoramic hunting piece 
surrounded the upper part of another room, representing the royal shikaree - 
suwaree, or hunting train of elephants and other animals also very richly 
painted ; and in another place the white headings that ran round a small 
alcove, were entirely composed of doves wrought in bas-relief, which had a very 
neat effect: some of the pannels were laboriously painted in imitation of the 
tomb of Shah Julian in the Taj at Agra, and the result was very successful, for 
the colors stand well, as they are not exposed to the weather. 

Painting by a Na- The Raja’s painter now at Beekaner is a clever artist, who executes 
i miniatures in the style of those exhibited at Delhi, where the very jewels that 

adorn the person, and the embroidered figures that give variety to the brocade, 
have their fac-similes taken off by the patient fingers and acute eye of the 
limner. A camera-lueida was shown to the Beekaner artist, who immediately 
comprehended the use of it, and it was begged as a present for one of the 
princes who, ] believe, intended to try the painter’s skill in taking full front 
likenesses. Some of the profiles which they exhibited to us as his production 
were very clever pictures, but they lamented bis inability to execute portraits 
“ w'ith two eyes a feat which be may soon be able to accomplish by the aid 
of the camera-lucida. While sitting quietly with the princes one day in the 
narrow enclosed gallery, south of the gtij inuliul, which seemed their favorite 
chatting-place, they produced a portfolio of family pictures, and among others 
a pretty picture of one of the Ranee* or princesses was turned up by the 
painter, and immediately caught the eye of the Ileir-Apparent, who said, 
though very gently, “ You should not have shown that,” and then allowed 
ns to examine it without any farther remark. From the circumstance of its 
being a young female richly dressed and jewelled, seated in a silver chair, 
wearing slippers, and armed with a gulden-sheathed dagger, 1 conclude that 
it either represented the queen his mother in her younger days, or perhaps his 


own Ranee. 

Monument* of the 4mong the memorabilia of Beekaner ought to be mentioned the place 
eceased Kajus called Devee-koond, two and half kos or four miles east of the city, where the 
deceased Rajas of Beekaner are burned and their monuments built, as the 
Raja’s of Bhurtpoor were wont to do at Govurdhun. Some of the mausoleums 
or cenotaphs are domed buildings (i. e. chutrees), constructed entirely of the 
white marble of Mukrana in Marwar, and the rest are of red sandstone ele- 
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gantly chiseled, though partaking a little of the ponderous style of architec¬ 
ture generally observed in the quadrangular Jain temples called chouraxee. 

Many of the monuments have a s\ab of white marble standing upright beneath 
the central dome, with the effigies of the deceased prince, his wives, and sueh 
female slaves as performed sutee and were burned alive with his corpse. 

Some of these tables are crowded with figures; but it is worthy of notice, that 
the numbers of infatuated and self-devoted women, who braved the fire for 
their departed master’s name’s sake are becoming fewer and fewer in every 
succeeding generation. One of the worthies, whose ashes repose at Devee- 
koond, was accompanied to the pyre by eighty-four suteex; another had 
eighteen; others less and less, until at last the late MuharajaSoorut Singh 
was gathered to his fathers without a single sutee sharing the funeral pile. 

The last sacrifice of this kind that occurred in the Beeka family, took place 
nine years ago, when the late Raja’s second son, Kuwnr Motee Singh, an 
exceedingly fine young man, was burned in the Hindoo year 1882 with his 
widow Deep-jee, a princess of the house of Oodepoor, who was in the prime 
of eastern womanhood, being reported about sixteen or seventeen years of age 
at the time of this cruel sacrifice. 

A small monument at the north end of this cemetery marks the depar- , ’ cat 1 h th f 
ture from this world of that young Beeka princess, who is believed to have late Raja of Jaipoor. 
been cut off in early age as a victim to international policy. She had been 
betrothed to the late Raja Jai Singh of Jaipoor when they were both infants, 
and probably before it became a matter of common report that the child of 
whom the Jaipoor Ranee bad beeu delivered, did not long survive its birth, 
and that the child of a Brahmuu had been substituted in its room : it has 


even beeu reported that this second child died, and was replaced by the offspring 
of a hunya: but admitting the latter statement to be incorrect, there appeared 
ample grounds for believing that the infant Raja called Jai Singh, the nominal 
head of the Kuchwaha Rajpoots, was a supposititious child, and not even of 
Rajpoot blood at all; so the pride of the Beeka family, who are of pure 
Rathor blood, became alarmed, aud it is said that they removed by poison the 
scion of their house whom they had betrothed to the heir of Jaipoor. 

The gradual aud spontaneous abandonment of the barbarous rite of sutee, 
formerly so strictly enforced, speaks well for the increased civilization of at 
least the Beekauer branch of Rajpoots: aud this beneficial change appears to 
be taking place in other neighboring states. When the late Shekhawutee 
Raja, Bukhlawur Singh, of Khetree, died a few years ago, he left three widows, 
only one of whom was burned with him, and she was childless, which was 
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perhaps the reason of her self-devotion; and still more recently when the Rao 
Raja Luchmun Singh of Seekur, and the Muharaja Jai Singh of Jaipoor, died, 
I do not remember to have heard that any of their widows, concubines or slaves 
were burned with them. It may also be observed, with respect tot he prevail¬ 
ing practice of making away with new-born female infants among the Rajpoot 
tribes, Lieutenant Trevelyan’s appeal to the present head of the Beekaner 
family regarding the suppression of infanticide, was promptly and most satis¬ 
factorily answered by an assurance that the deceased Muharaja, Soorut Singh, 
had already decreed the abolition of this unnatural system, aud that the Raja 
Soorut Singh would himself discountenance the same. 

Indeed the Raja seems inclined to discountenance abuses of all kinds, and 
instead of taking advantage of accidents that might be seized upon by other 
native rulers as occasions for exerting the royal prerogative in a manner in¬ 
jurious to the subjects of the state, though very beneficial for a time to the privy 
purse, he endeavors to do justice, and at the same time to please all parties, 
as was strikingly exemplified in his conduct soon after we left Beekaner. One 
of the wealthiest merchants in the country gave a magnificent feast to cele¬ 
brate a wedding in his family, and of the many hundreds and even thousands 
who were invited to the entertainment, it was of course impossible that all 
could at once find room within the mansion where the feast was served. In 
spite of all the care taken to preserve order, the crush was so great that seve¬ 
ral persons lost their lives by being thrown down and trodden or squeezed to 
death in the throng, which was duly reported to the Muharaja; but instead of 
inflicting a fine on the merchant for this involuntary homicide, he relieved 
the muhajuris uncomfortable feelings, by going to dine at his house after a 
second marriage-feast had been given of a similar magnitude with the first 
one, so as to do away with the evil omen arising from the unfortunate event 
which had occurred on this occasion. 

Some of these merchants seem to live in very comfortable style, and on the 
occasion of our visiting the house of the Vakeel Hindoo Mul, who is himself 
an Aswal, of the mercantile tribe, we were entertained in a haudsome manner 
with a dance and large trays of expensive foreign fruits. The exhibition 
took place in a tent which was pitched opposite to the house, and was lighted 
up with wax candles and flambeaux ; but when the dancing commenced, the 
father of Hindoo Mul (a respectable old man, who holds the situation of Mehta 
or high steward to the Muharaja) requested leave to retire into the house, as 
it was not considered decorous for a father to be seated among the spectators 
of such an exhibition in the presence of his son, though there is nothing at 
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all immodest in these naclies. There were four or five silver maces in waiting, 
showing that some distinguished persons were present; Thakoor Ujeet Singh, 
the Minister; Manik Chund Seth; and Purohit Sirdar Mul, the Jesuhner 
Vakeel, being the chief people invited to meet us on this occasion. We did 
not wait for the conclusion of the dance, but after remaining a sufficient time, 
received the parting compliments of utur, pan, spices, &c. and returned to 
camp by 8 r. m. 

The head dresses worn by the people attached to the court on these and all 
other occasions of ceremony, struck us as being singularly inelegant, being a 
large pugree of yellow cloth, so fashioned as to have two peaks sticking up on 
the top of the head, in addition to the folds which pass round the brows and 
back of the head as in all common turbans. The Beekaner turban, in short, 
or kirkeedar pugree as it is properly called, bears so strong a resemblance to 
a camel’s pack-saddle, that the Jesulmer people who do not wear this kind of 
head dress, call it in derision pulhau or “ the pack-saddle.” Th ejama too, or 
long gown, which is always worn on state occasions, has an equally singular 
appearance, being a robe of white doth fitting as tight to the chest and arms, 
as an European waistcoat with sleeves, and ending in a prodigious skirt like 
a female petticoat, in which very many yards of fine linen are gathered into 
full plaits, and resemble the nether garments of a dancing-woman much more 
than the robes of a king and of his courtiers in full dress. 

The dress of the middling classes appeared to be much the same as in all 
other large cities of Upper India ; but there were two kinds of ornaments that 
seemed to be universally worn by all who could afford to purchase them. 
The first was a medallion of gold, bearing a figure in bas-relief representing 
Seetula, the goddess of small-pox; and those who were too poor to buy 
gold ornaments, wore an effigy of the same personage wrought in silver: the 
second article was a thin flat plate of gold, worked into rather an elegant 
figure like an escutcheon, the field of which is covered with red or green 
enamel, with letters of gold bearing the name of “ Sree Ram-jee,” or 
“ Luchmeeuath,” or any of their favorite saints ; both of these ornaments were 
hung round the throat by a necklace of silk, and were sometimes accompanied 
by strings of coral and other beads. A Bengalee Baboo, with his snowy linen 
would be shocked at the impurities allowed to accumulate on the garments of 
some of his Hindoo brethren at Beekaner ; for though enough drinking water 
may be found to supply the wants of the whole capital, yet few persons enjoy 
the luxury of clean linen as often as might be desirable, owing to the scarcity 
of water for washing their clothes. It is said that the poorer classes are in the 
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hot weather obliged to do without a change of raiment for many weeks, and 
that even the more respectable orders wear the same clothes unwashed for 
several days. The poor villagers do not seem to be troubled with much linen 
ot any kind, cotton being a very dear article, but scarcely a man is visible in 
llte cold weather who has not a good woollen blanket to keep him from the 
cold. 

“ Dirty clothes,” however, are not the only “ nasty habits” possessed by 
some of the good people of Beekaner; for instead of resorting to the outside of 
the town on certain occasions, as usual in other large cities, they seem to have 
made the top of the ramparts a favorite place of resort; and some of the 
bastions are in so disgusting a state, that after carefully picking my way 
through the filth (perhaps upon stepping-stones), I have hardly found room 
enough to set up the theodolite upon reaching the necessary point from which 
the angles were to be observed. The Shekhawtits present a striking and pleas¬ 
ing contrast to this picture, for in the most paltry of their forts and «• urhees, 
ample provision is always made for removing such nuisances from the public 
eye: screen walls of masonry are built within the faussee brayes, and in the 
inner courts for the use of those who inhabit the ground floor; and for the 
inmates of the upper stories, and those who dwell upon the ramparts, similar 
accommodation is provided by fashioning the parapet wall into something like 
a machicooly, and screening its rear with a purdah of masonry. The Sindians, 
on the other hand, are said to out-herod their neighbors of Beekaner in this 
particular, suffering such filth to accumulate on the very roofs of their houses 
until the stench becomes almost unbearable, particularly after a fall of rain : it 
must be confessed, though, that this character of them is merely given from 
hearsay, and that I did not myself notice it when afterwards passing through 
a great part of Sind. 

Among other things well worth seeing at Beekaner, I have omitted to 
mention the temples, which are the first things, however, that would catch the 
eye of a traveller, as they stand on rather elevated ground, and are very con¬ 
spicuous : indeed, the whole of Beekaner being built on a plain, and the site of 
the citadel being no higher than that of the town, there is little to he seen in 
the way of bold outline, as at almost all the other capital cities of Rajwara. 
Some of the temples above mentioned are well worthy of notice: many of them 
are of the Jain religion, (of which persuasion there are some thousand fami¬ 
lies at Beekaner, particularly the Aswal tribe of hunyas,) and among these is 
a most conspicuous pagoda, called Bhanda-sir-jee-ka Mundur, on the south 
side of the town, the lofty spire of which is visible for many miles. Close to 
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it is the temple of Neinnath, which is also a Jain place of worship, and a 
pagoda of the ordinary Hindoo religion, here called Seo-marug, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Jain-marug ; the latter temple is dedicated to Luclnnee Narain, 
and the Mnharaja repairs to it twice in each month for the performance of his 
devotions. Of the numerous temples in other parts of the city, which bear 
the names of Mudun Mohun, Chintamun, Rikub Deo, &c. we only visited the 
latter one, a handsome white structure about the middle of the town, contain¬ 
ing a large statue of white marble well executed and about six feet high, 
though the Jain deity is represented as usual in a sitting posture. 

On the 27th of February, during our stay at Beekaner, a fragment of an FaI1 of an Bl ' r0 ' 

lite. 

aerolite about three inches long, two inches broad, and one and a half inches 
thick, was received in camp, being forwarded to Lieutenant Trevelyan by the 
Company’s Ukbar-nuvees (news-writer) at Jesulmer: the mass from which this 
fragment was detached had fallen fifteen or sixteen days previously, within three 
kos of that city, in the jungul on its N. E. side, and was carried to the Rawul, 
who considered it unlucky and would not keep it. The specimen received at 
Beekaner was ponderous but friable, of a gray color and gritty structure; 
containing dark metallic particles, and the outside was smooth and blackened 
as if by the action of fire: its fall was accompanied by a loud hissing kind of 
noise. 

We paid our parting visit to the Muharaja Rutun Singh on the 1st vlSilt t0 

of March, and he was on this occasion sufficiently w'ell to hold his durbar in 
the public court, instead of in the private chamber of audience where we had 
been previously received: at the same time he received Purohit Sirdar Mul> 
already mentioned as the vakeel at Ajmer on the part of the Muharawul Guj 
Singh of Jesulmer; this public reception of the representative of his neighbour 
being intended by the Beekaner Chief as a first step towards a reconciliation 
with the Muharawul, with whom he has lately been on bad terms; the second 
step will be a meeting between these two potentates on their respective frontier, 
of which more will be said hereafter. One part of the ceremonial of introduc¬ 
tion struck me as being very singular,—namely, that after presenting a handful 
of roopees as the established nuzur or offering to the Raja, and smaller sums 
to the other members of his family, he bestowed an additional roopee on each 
individual as khairat or alms, first waving it thrice round the head of the 
person to whom it was to be presented ; this might perhaps be done to main¬ 
tain the priestly dignity of the Vakeel, who was a Brahmun; but I have seeu 
something of the same kind in Bengal, where a bunya after weighing or 
H 
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measuring out the quantity of rice or pulse purchased by a customer, adds to 
the quantity so paid for a trifling extra amount, perhaps by way of charity. 

>_ When the public audience was concluded we retired to the private hall, and 
took a friendly leave of the Raja, his son, and brother, by all of whom we had 
been very civilly treated during our stay at their capital; and after quitting 
the palace we visited the stables and menagerie, where numerous animals are 
kept in very neat order; and as the stable court is immediately below the 
windows of the palace, the persons who have charge of the stud must know 
that they are always under the eye of its inmates. Besides the elephants and 
horses kept in these courts, we saw two tigers, two black monkies, an elk, 
some hog-deer, common monkies, and a few neel-gae, two of which had been 
broken in to draw a carriage ; they were males, tolerably matched in size and 
color, and appeared to be very quiet. Such a pair of singular animals if seen 
in harness about town would create a great sensation, though by no means so 
beautiful as the zebras which were kept for the princesses of England. 

On the 2nd of March we turned our backs on the hospitable walls of 
Beekaner, and encamped at the large village called Nal within sight of, and 
only seven or eight miles distant from the capital. Our rlext march was to 
Gujner, a considerable village, with two very large tanks ; one to the north¬ 
ward which never dries, and another, not so deep, lying to the south-westward 
of the village: the latter has on its bauk a handsome hunting house, built by 
the Raja Guj Singh, with a garden and six wells only twenty feet deep, but the 
water, though said to arise from springs, seems only to be supplied by infiltra¬ 
tion from the tank. As Gujner is situated in a woody hollow, it is, however. 


possible that these wells may furnish an unfailing supply of water even after 
the tanks shall have been exhausted. At the time of Mr. Elplnnstone’s 
passing through the country, an army from Jodhpoor was encamped at this 
place, and remained here for several weeks, perpetrating considerable outrages; 
and the mischief which they did by wantonly breaking down the stone pillars 
of the hunting house, and such like acts, have never been forgotten or forgiven 
by the Rajas of Beekaner. So strong is this feeling, even to the present day, 
that the Raja Rutuu Singh in travelling toward his western frontier to meet 
the RaWul of Jesulmer, would neither encamp at, nor even pass through 
Gujner, but made a detour to avoid this place of evil associations, though it 
would have been a convenient halting place for him. 

March to Koilath. We next marched from Gujner to Koilath, a small but celebrated village, 
the very extensive sheet of water by which it stands being the sceue of a great 
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tnela or religious fair, which is held here annually, on the full moon of the 
month Kartik or October. There are numerous small temples on its southern 
bank, and in passing this place, our friend Rutun Singh, by way of securing to 
himself the full benefit of its holy waters, dipped himself into them one 
hundred times, not by guess but by full tale, stopping his nostrils with his fingers 
after the approved fashion of Hindoo bathers. The most lofty of the mundurs 
is dedicated to Dhoonee Nath, but it is a very common-place looking building; 
the whole village contains only thirty houses, and there is not a single iunya's 
shop, but we were abundantly supplied with provisions from the neighboring 
villages 

On alighting at our tents at Koilath we were agreeably surprised with Arrival of sh*j» 
the information that Shah Shooja, the ex-king of Kabool, was within two miles of Kabool . 6 6xJciB * 
of our camp at a village called Mudh. This unlucky potentate had met with 
a severe check at Kundahar in attempting to reconquer his kingdom, and his 
army being utterly routed by Dost Mohumud Khan, who came down in 
person with some 17,000 men to raise the siege of Kundahar, the fallen 
mondrch was obliged to fly, abandoning all his guns and baggage, for “ sauve 
qui peut” was the order of the day. After wandering about as a fugitive fpr 
some months, Shooja-ool-moolk took refuge with the Umeers of Sind, and 
remained fourteen days at Haidurabad, where he was very kindly treated; and 
on quitting that place was dismissed with presents suited rather to his former 
than to his present condition. From Haidurabad the ex-king made his way 
with about two hundred followers to Jesulmer, where he was also civilly 
treated ; and he was on his way from this place via Beekaner to Loodhiana 
when we fell in with him. 

On hearing that we were in the neighborhood, his kazee came over to invitation tov;« 
our camp at Koilath, and intimated that the Shah would be much gratified if fiIt him ' 
the British gentlemen would pay him a visit; and that he would be very 
happy to receive Lieutenant Trevelyan for his brother’s sake, as well as his 
own; for the kazee, who was a most respectable man, had lived for some days 
at Simla on Mr. C E. Trevelyan’s estate, while deputed from Shah Shooja to 
make some communication to the Governor General, who was then in the hills, 
and he had probably made to his master a favorable and ve y just report of 
the benevolent dispositions of these gentlemen. Little pressing was required 
to bring about the desired meeting, and matters were accordingly arranged so 
as not to hurt the feelings of the quondam monarch, to whom the officers of 
Mr. Elphiustone’s mission were introduced under such very different circum¬ 
stances at Peshawur; though even in those days the king of Kabool and his 
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successful antagonist Mahmood.Shah, were like “the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown.” 

We arrived about dusk at Shah Shooja’s bivouac , for it could hardly be 
called an encampment, as there was not a single tent to be seen, unless a small 
bit of dirty cloth stretched on sticks deserved the name: with much good 
taste the king’s people had rigged out a hall of audience alfresco by the edge 
of a tank, the high bank of which effectually cut off the gaze of curious and 
intrusive eyes, and enabled the Shah to receive us more at his ease than if no 
such place of concealment had been at hand. A charpaee or common bedstead 
covered with shawls and pillows served as a throne: a green tree did duty as 
a canopy: two carpels were spread in front of the charpaee to mark the limited 
space assigned exclusively to royalty ; and in front of this space, on either 
hand, stood a few of the personal attendants in large blue turbans, while three 
or four eunuchs posted themselves in rear of their master. After making 
these arrangements, with the bank at his back, the tank in front, and the lofty 
vault of Heaven above his head, the Shah sat with all due decorum waiting 
the arrival of his visitors. 

On our appearance at the appointed place of meeting, which we reached 
by scrambling on foot over the bank already mentioned, we were ushered to 
within a few feet of the bedstead, alias throne, on which ShahShooja remained 
sitting while we stood in front of him booted and armed and with our heads 
covered, but he did not rise to receive us as usual among the rulers of Hindoo- 
sthan. He expressed himself highly gratified with the trouble we had taken 
to come and visit him in his misfortunes, and so far from concealing the extent 
of his reverses, he detailed to us with great fluency, and in easy familiar 
Persian, a sketch of his adventures during the last two or three years up to 
the present time. He told us of his difficulty in raising money from Runjeet 
Singh by the sale of such jewels and valuables as remained in his possession 
before he quitted Loodhiaua, and which after all only realized ninety thou¬ 
sand roopees: his departure from the British frontier with a small army and 
four guns, after having, for the better part of twenty years, found a safe asylum 
there under the protection of the Honorable Company, who still continue to 
give his family a liberal maintenance: his almost unexpected success at 
Shikarpoor, where he defeated his adversaries and realized a subsidy of four 
lakhs of roopees: his beleaguering the city of Kundahar with a considerable 
force and sixteen pieces of ordnance: his first successful resistance against 
Dost Mohuinud Khan, and his subsequent overthrow by that powerful chief: 
_these subjects were all touched upon in succession, as well as the privations 
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which he had suffered, and the fatigue he had endured while flying from place 
to place before the face of his enemy. After all this undisguised narrative 
of his condition, he concluded by saying that kings were bound to seek advice 
in all quarters, and he therefore wished to know what line of conduct we 
would recommend under his present circumstances,—a question easier asked 
than answered, unless he could be persuaded that it was a quixotic undertaking 
to subdue a distant kingdom with four guns, a mere handful of men, and an 
almost empty treasury. 

After enough of Persian had been spoken to satisfy the court etiquette, 
Shah Shooja desired his attendants to fall back, and when they were removed 
from within earshot he re-opened the conversation in Hindoosthanee, which 
he speaks with fluency from having resided so long at Loodhiana. He 
reiterated the expressions of pleasure derived from our visit, and dismissed us 
courteously, receiving from Lieutenant Trevelyan, with many thanks, a few 
trays of dried fruits sent to his camp after our quitting it,—a piece of civility 
which was the more acceptable as it was quite unexpected ; and his hungry 
followers looked as if they would be glad to see a few apricots and pistachio- 
nuts again. 

The Shah’s dress was very simple, a huge lubada or wrapper that had 
once been embroidered with gold, concealing the whole of his nether garments; 
a large blue shawl covered his head as a turban, and he had gloves upon his 
hands, so that there was no occasion for wearing jewels or rings, the very 
existence of which was rather apocryphal. His countenance was bronzed by 
long exposure to the weather, and he was somewhat pulled down by fatigue 
and sickness; but his features still retained a dignified appearance, to which 
a noble black and flowing beard contributed not a little. We were highly 
gratified by having thus accidentally, and at such a singular time and place, 
had an interview with a personage who has formed no mean figure in Oriental 
history since the beginning of the present century; both himself and his two 
(or even three) brothers having by turns ascended aud again been driven from 
the throne of Kabool during this period. Shah Zumun was deprived of his 
eyesight, and still drags out a blind existence at Loodhiana; and the younger 
brother, Shah Aioob, is said to be a mere creature in the hands of Runjeet 
Singh. Shooja-ool-moolk seems to have far more energy than his brothers, 
and, in spite of his reverses, seems determined to “ bide his time,” and wait for 
some more auspicious opportunity of recovering the throne of his fathers. 

On the 5th of March, the day after our meeting with the wandering 
king, we continued our march to the westward and encamped at Dihatra, our 
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last halting place in the Beekaner country; it is a considerable village, and 
was remarkable for having a few small patches of wheat, being the only green 
corn that we saw during the whole of our journey through this country: 
even these few small fields were not irrigated—the husbandmen trusting 
entirely to the rain for bringing forward their crop, and with very sufficient 
reason too, for their dependance upon any other supply would be like leaning 
on a broken reed. There are, however, two tanks and two wells at this place; 
though one of the latter, which was close to our camp, was found to be 309 
feet, or 192 cubits deep. 

On the following day we entered the Jesulmer territory, encamping at an 
indifferent village called Nokra, at which place there is no well; but we obtain¬ 
ed a sufficient supply of tank water, though some of it was said to be execra¬ 
bly bitter. Some red porphyritic-Iooking stone makes its appearance here 
and there on the road between Dibatra and Nokra, the country being very 
open, with scarcely any appearance of cultivation and very little jungul. Our 
next march was to a large cluster of villages, all of which bear the name of 
Siwud; they lie within a short distance of each other on a tolerably woody 
plain, and are abundantly supplied with sweet water, having numerous wells 
only sixty cubits deep, and there was a good tank close to our camp towards 
the west. The Hakim of Phulodee, who is governor of a small district belong¬ 
ing to the Jodhpoor territory, came to pay his respects to Lieutenant Trevelyan 
at this place, thinking, perhaps, that we intended to proceed to Jesulmer by 
way of Phulodee and Pohkurn, or at least to cross a part of these districts on 
our way thither: indeed, this route is often preferred to the more direct one, 
as water and provisions are to be found in greater abundance ; hut we had no 
intention of going into Marwar at present, so the respectable Sungee Sumrut 
Mul returned to Phulodee. 

Our next march was to Bap, a large village, which is dignified with the 
name of a city, though barely containing more than 130 houses; but there is 
a very fine tank called Megrasir close to the town to the south-east, and there 
are many wells of fresh water about three furlongs to the southward. On the 
west edge of the tank is a small shrine of great sanctity, being supposed to 
have the power of conferring children on those who are not blessed with them: 
we saw an anxious couple with the skirts of their garments fastened together, 
making a joint circumambuiation of the shrine, and they seemed to go off to 
their home (which was on the other side of the Marwar frontier), full of hope 
that their pilgrimage would have a favorable issue. There is supposed to be 
similar efficacy in visiting the tomb of a Mohumudan saint at Kurrah Manik- 
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poor in the Lower Dooab, and perhaps many others; nor is this superstition 
confined to India, such pilgrimages having often been made in Ireland to the 
shrines of saintly patrons, and I suppose with similar effect. 

On the 9th of March we quitted Bap and encamped at the deserted village 
of Shekhasir, the tank at which place afforded us an abundant supply of good 
water, and provisions were brought on from Budhaora, a large village lying 
half-way between Bap and Shekhasir: near it were some ridges of low rocky 
hills, the first which we had seen for many marches. Here also we first 
observed the practice of measuring grain instead of weighing it, the latter 
being the universal custom throughout Upper India, where even milk, oil, and 
other liquids are sold by weight instead of measure: a contrary practice 
prevails in the lower provinces, at least among the wild inhabitants of the 
Jungul Mukak, where all the common necessaries of life, whether solid or 
fluid, are measured in wooden vessels, bound with iron or brass, wrought into 
rather pleasing patterns, and holding about one quart of liquid measure, or its 
equivalent a ser of grain. Milk is in this way bartered among the Chohar 
villagers for an equal quantity of rice, or for half the quantity of pulse; the 
more valuable articles are sold by measure for silver; two, or two and a half 
quarts of ghee, ten or twelve quarts of molasses, and six or seven quarts of 
oil being respectively given in exchange for a roopee. The measure so used 
in Bengal is shaped like a cocoanut with an inch of its end sliced off, and it 
is not improbable that cocoanut shells were actually used for this purpose in 
early ages : but the measure used in Marwar and the Bhatee country, is a 
cylindrical vessel of wood hooped with iron, and containing (when piled up as 
full as it can hold), about four pounds or two sers of grain : the common name 
of this quarter-peck, as it may be called, is pailee, being, perhaps, a corruption 
of the Persian word pitjula, signifying a cup. 

We continued our route to the southward, rather than proceeding in the 
more direct south-westerly route from the Beekaner frontier to Jesulmer, the 
latter being a sandy and barren tract, while by skirting the Jodhpoor country 
we found tolerable roads, and much better supplies for our camp-followers: we 
were, in fact, close to the Marwar boundary from the time we entered'he Bhatee 
country until within fifty miles of its capital. In this Vvay we moved from 
Shekhasir to Sheehur, and from Sheehur to Chahin, the frontier line running 
so close to the latter place, that of the five or six wells close to the village, only 
one belongs to the Jesulmer people, and the rest are all in Jodhpoor. This 
frontier village, with the neighboring ones of Baroo, Tekra, and others, are 
notorious nests of robbers, who make little scruple of going on forays and 
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driving off or “lifting’’ their neighbor’s cattle and gear whenever they can 
lay hands on them. 

We reached Chahin on the 11th March, and in the evening of the same 
day, Lieutenant Trevelyan quitted the camp and made a forced march of about 
40 miles westward to Mohungurh, leaving myself with the main body of the 
camp to proceed by regular marches to Jesulmer. He was accompanied by 
Hindoo Mul and Sirdar Mul, with a few other people ; and the reason of his 
undertaking this long night trip was in order to lose no time in meeting 
Lieutenant Mackeson, of the 14th Regimeilt Native Infantry, who had left the 
court of Buhawul Khan in Sind, and had already been waiting some days at 
the Bhatee capital for the purpose of assisting the officer deputed from Ajmeer, 
that is to say, Lieutenant Trevelyan, in settling the disputes between the 
Daodpotra chief and the Rawul of Jesulmer. As these disputes hinged chiefly 
upon a system of border foraging with the levying of black-mail, and more 
particularly upon a late outrage committed by a party of the garrison of 
Islamgurh, who plundered the small Bhatee town of Bulana near Mohungurh, 
carrying away much spoil, and leading into captivity sundry of their prisoners, 
it was deemed right by Lieutenants Trevelyan and Mackeson, to commence 
their investigation by proceeding at once to the disturbed frontier. 

These two officers accordingly met at Mohungurh, eighteen kos N. N. E. 
of Jesulmer, on the morning of the 12th of March, and on the following day 
they visited the village of Bulana, four kos east of Mohungurh, to determine, 
by personal inspection, the quantity of damage that had been done by the late 
onslaught of the Sind troops. Having satisfied themselves by obtaining all 
the local information that was required, they made another long night march 
of twenty kos from Bulana to Jesulmer, and arrived there on the morning of 
the 14th March, the last day of the great Hindoo festival called Holee, when 
of course the whole court and city were in an uproar. The main body of the 
camp came in next day, when clouds of red powder were still flying about, and, 
it may easily be imagined that, amid such a hubbub, the arrival of the Mission 
partook in a very small degree of the dignified character of its entrance into 
the Beekaner capital, as already described. Something of etiquette was, 
however, kept up; guns were fired and complimentary messages were exchanged; 
and numerous visits were paid to the palace, where the frost of ceremony 
soon melted before the radiant smiles and downright good humour of the 
Muharawul Guj Singh. It ought not, however, to be concealed that the recep¬ 
tion of Lieutenant Mackeson on his first arrival at the capital, fell far short of 
the courtesy he wag entitled to expect, and the Rawul’s people seemed rather 
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to consider him as a partisan of the Sind envoys by whom he was accompanied, 
than as one who would assist in dispensing impartial justice; and on his 
reaching Jesuliner, he was allowed to sit for hours on a chnrpaee in the open air* 
before any respectable man was sent to make arrangements for the better 
entertainment of himself and his followers. 

After Lieutenant Trevelyan had left the camp at Chahin, we marched along Meeting with r’f- 
a cross track by way of Nonatlmla to Sodakhor, where we fell into the high d,ants Hor ^ mer ~ 
road between Ajmer and the Indus, which runs by way of Merta and Pohkurn 
to Jesuliner. At Sodakhor we met with some Ufghan merchants with a small 
string of horses, which they were taking to Hindoosthan for sale; but after 
remaining some days at Jesuliner in hopes of selling, at least, one of the 
animals to pay their expenses on the road, they had failed in their object, and 
liad given the local authorities the slip, walking off without beat of drum, iu 
order to avoid paying the established duties for their horses. They were, 
however, stopped at Sodakhor by some people connected with the neighboring 
thannah at Sathee, and finding no farther way of evading payment, they turned 
their unwilling steps backward, and accompanied me march by march to 
Chandim, to Basungpcer, and finally to Jesuliner, where we arrived in safety 
on the 15th March, as already mentioned; having completed the hundred kos 
or 188 miles from Beekaner to the Bhatee capital, in fourteen marches without 
a single halt, there being little or nothing worthy of notice to deta il us on 
the road, and, indeed, two of the last marches, from Sodakhor to Chandim, and 
thence to Basungpcer, were made in the morning and evening of the same day, 
to shorten the time of our transit between the two capitals. 

The general appearance of the country between these two cities is barren, c ^,„ p t rJ rBn betttfen 

though free from sandhills, (except near Nonatbula,) the soil being a poor and Beekaner and Je- 
... . . Bulaier. 

hungry gravel intermixed with pebbles; and occasionally diversified with 
sandy plains covered with a fine nourishing kind of grass upon which cattle 
thrive very well. We saw very little hujra, or indeed cultivation of any kind, 
during the whole journey; the few fields of green corn at Dihatra king a 
striking exception. It fortunately happens in the Jesuliner country, where the 
water is so very far below the surface of the earth, that the inconvenience 
which this would otherwise occasion, is obviated by the exceeding hardness and 
tenacity of the soil, which enables the natives to dig kuclia tanks of great size 
that retain water during many months, so that they are independent of well- 
water for a great part of the year: were this not the case, the country would 
be scarcely habitable ; and, even as it is, they are often greatly distressed during 
the summer; many thousand head of cattle being occasionally lost in seasons 
a 
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of severe drought. When the tank water fails, wells are sometimes dug in 
their beds, and a part of what was formerly lost by absorption in the earth is 
thus recovered, but these wells or pits seem at best to afford but a precarious 
supply. 

Both the horned cattle and sheep appear to he of an excellent kind, and 
the wool of the latter is manufactured at Jesulmer into very fine clothes of 
various kinds. There is not much jungul on the way from Beekaner, though 
in some places, which are situated on comparatively low ground, such as Gujuer 
and Sirrud, there is a good deal of wood, chiefly that kind iff mimosa called 
juul or frejra, and the green broomy looking caper-bush, which here grows to 
a large size and is called ltureel, or more commonly lair. Little game is to he 
found in so barren a country; but there are a few ducks on the tanks, arid the 
small deer called chukarn, wolves, jackals, hares, gray partridges, quail, and 
rock pigeons, as well as sundry black curlieus are to be seen now and then by 
the road side; and these are perhaps a few pea fowls in the villages. 

During our stay at Jesulmer, the time of Lieutenants Trevelyan and 
Mackeson was almost wholly employed in investigating the matters which 
were submitted for their arbitration, and which took a long and patient hear¬ 
ing. Three of the most respectable men in the Jesulmer territory, - namely, 
Ootum Singh Mehta, the principal Minister; E shur-Lal, another Minister; 
and the Vakeel Sirdar Mul, were appointed by the Rawul to form a committee 
of enquiry on his part; the two latter individuals being Br.ihnmns by caste, 
and the former of the mercantile tribe ; for it may be remarked, tli it there is 
not a single individual of Rajpoot family at this court, whom the Rawul could 
trust with the management of his affairs. Five persons were io like manner 
deputed by Buhawul Khan to form a committee on bis part, the principal 
envoy being one Mohumud Daim, an especial favorite of the Daodpolra 
Chief: with him were associated a Mohumiulan named Ula ood-deen, an old 
Hindoo Deewan of very respectable character, ami two other persons, one of 
whom was a very merry man, generally employed as chief huntsman to the 
Khan, Buhawul Khan, and the late governor of Islainguih, the very person 
who headed the attack upon Bulana. 

Many conferences took place between these persons, by whom the claims 
of each party were fairly discussed, and the result of their deliberation was 
this; that in the various inroads committed against their neighbors by the 
borderers of each State, the people of Jesulmer had got the worst of it, and 
that the balance against them was abaut equal to the value of five hundred 
good cows; the Daodpotras, therefore, boaud themselves to make good this 
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quantity of cattle within a certain time, subject to the confirmation of the 
Khan; this agreement having already been approved by the two British 
Officers, and ratified by the llawul. It is highly creditable to the good sense 
and good faith of Btthawul Khan, that when this result of the negotiation 
was communicated to him, though he felt considerably annoyed at being 
obliged to make good the losses of his troublesome Bhatee neighbors, yet be 
at once confirmed the agreement entered into by his deputies, and declared to 
Lieutenant Mackeson, that if the full number of cows were not forthcoming 
on the appointed day, he was ready to complete the amount from his own farm 
yard, which was amply stocked. The Khan, however, was not required to 
make this sacrifice, for the cattle were collected in good time, and made over to 
the Jesulmer Agent, Maia Cliund, who was sent into Sind to receive them ; 
being provided, moreover, with an iron brand to stamp the cows when approved, 
that they might not he changed for inferior cattle on the road. 

There were other points to be discussed, such as the detention of the 
Bhatee prisoners; the entertainment of some Kundaharee sipahees who were 
said to have run away Irma Jesulmer; and, finally, the raising of black mail 
from certain villages, at the northern extremity of the Bhatee territority. 
The first questions required little discussion, the prisoners being at once sur¬ 
rendered, and due explanation made respecting the Kundaharees ; but the ques¬ 
tion of black mail seemed at first to be of more difficult settlement. It was, 
however, found on inquiry,—for Lieutenants Trevelyan and Mackeson visited 
some of those frontier villages —that th» amount of impost was very trifling, 
and that it was willingly paid by those places on the border of the Great Desert 
which had been previously open to pillage, until the payment of this protec¬ 
tion-money had been established. That the protection so afforded was real 
and not nominal, the villages paying black mail not having been subject to 
plunder;—that these payments had for a time been suspended, but with very 
equivocal effect, during the time that a Jesulmer thamiah was kept up at Rain- 
gnrh or in its ncighboihood for the protection of the frontier;-and, in short, 
that the border villagers preferred paying a moderate contribution, (not amount¬ 
ing in the whole to the expense of maintaining a havildar and eight sipahees 
of Native Infantry,) instead of being exposed to the tender mercies of the Sind 
borderers ; and, as a proof of th.ir willingness to pay this tax, it was said to be 
collected not by au armed force, but by a single horseman or camel-mau sent 
occasionally from Islamgurh or Nohur. 

While the two Political officers were thus busily employed on their own 
duties, I was engaged iu making a survey of the citadel of Jesulmer, aud of the 
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town wall, as well as in the astronomical observations necessary for determining 
the geographical position of this capital; and as our labors were likely to 
terminate about thesame time, it was agreed that I should accompany Lieutenant 
Mackeson on his return to Sind, for the purpose of connecting Mithun Kot and 
Buhawulpoor with the capitals of Beekaner and Jesulmer, which important 
objects were fortunately effected without in the least delaying the operations 
of Lieutenant Trevelyan, who was obliged to remain at Jesulmer iu order to 
bring about tlie meeting between the Rawul and the Raja of Beekaner,-—a point 
which had not yet been carried, and which was at one time a very doubtful 
affair. 

Localities of Je- As we remained nearly three weeks at Jesulmer beff.e the breaking up 
of our little party, there was plenty of time for a leisurely examination of the 
town, citadel, and environs: but the latter are too sterile to tempt a„y one < > 
wander far from the city, and iniy as Wi ll be dismissed in a few words previ¬ 
ously to entering into a description of the capital. The country all round Jesul¬ 
mer for many miles is a desolate stony desert: it cannot be called a plain, 
because it is rather a succession of vallies or inclined pffiaes several miles long, 
and three or four miles broad, formed by low ridges of yellow lit. 'stot.e, the 
strata of which are not quite horizontal, but dip gently to t! westward, and 
crop out on the eastern side witli a tolerably bold p. ohleof 90 or 10.) feet 
in height. The city is built at the south end oi on of these ranges, which is 
so nearly horizontal that its surface rs quarried iu every direction, and supplies 
abundant building material for the inhabitants : otr the south side of the city, 
but within its walls, is an insulated hill about three quarters ol a mile iu 
circuit, and with rather precipitous sides, which has beer carefully fortified 
with more than eighty bastions, and forms a very imposing citadel when seen 
from the southward ; but the unfortunate contiguity of the range of hills al¬ 
ready mentioned, which are within six hundred y "ds of the north face of the 
fort, and nearly of the same altitude, diminishes very much its capability of 
defence, especially as this hill called Solee DoongnJ is seven hundred yards 
wide at the top, and allows of guns being brought up to the very foot of the 
town wall. 

The defence of The ramparts are two and a quarter miles in circuit, with thirty-eight 

e uty ' bastions, the whole being built of uncemeuted stone, and the bastions being in 

general much higher than their intermediate curtains, but many of them are in 
ruins. Four gates and three sally ports give access to the city, but there are 
many other places where entrance would not be difficult, as even horsemen may 
ride over the walls by riding over the hillocks of driftsaud, which have nearly 
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obliterated the southern as well as a great part of the western face. The town 
wall was never very strong, being in its most perfect state barely four and a 
half feet thick and fourteen feet high, (including a parapet six feet high and 
two feet thick,) without either ditch or fausse-braye. There is one small gun 
on the highest bastion on the north-east angle of the city, which appears to be 
the only piece of ordnance on the town walls. The north gate appears to be 
little used except by the carts and persons who are employed at the quarries; 
the two gates in the eastern face are in constant use, particularly the south¬ 
eastern one, which looks toward Jodhpoor; the west gate is also a constant 
thoroughfare, but within a short distance on its south side is a gateway that 
has been blocked up, and one on the south side of the town has also been 
built up. 

The citadel is an irregular triangle, nearly 1300 yards or three quarters 
of a mile in circuit, as already mentioned, and may be nearly 130 feet high to 
the summit of the ramparts, which vary from 15 to 30 feet, and have a narrow 
renee six feet broad running all round the fort. There is a single entrance 
on the north side, defended by four gateways with sloping roads between 
them, so as to give easy access to the palace and other buildings within its 
area, which is quite choked with houses and mundurs. Four guns are at 
present mounted on the walls, and two heavy guns, a large howitzer and three 
field pieces are drawn up near the lower gate. The foot of the hill on which 
the citadel stands is scarped all round, and faced with masonry to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, whence the face of the hill recedes at an elevation of 
about 40° to the foot of the renee, so that these works may be said to have 
rather a stiff section which it would be difficult to assault, though easy enough 
to breach. 

The crests of the parapets are crowned with huge logs or rollers of stone, 
and balls of the same material, neatly arrauged in readiness to be thrown 
down on the heads of an assailing column: the garrison too are well provided 
with water, having within the citadel eight wells which are 304 feet deep, 
and contain rather brackish but not undrinkable water, which would of course 
be used during a siege, though at present the inhabitants use the water of a 
large tank called Gurreesir. This tank is three hundred yards south-east of 
the city, and close to westward of it are several small-mouthed pits or filtra¬ 
tion wells called beree, which collect a little sweet water without going down 
so deep as to reach the land-springs. There are only two real wells for the 
supply of the city, just outside the wegtgate, and both are protected by stone 
parapets with loop-holes to prevent their falling into the hands of an enemy: 
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they are 151 cubits or 241 feet deep, and the water is slightly brackish ; their 
mouths are covered with slabs of stone, and they do not appear to be in use at 
present. A baolee is now being dug close to the fort gate, and has already 
attained a depth of 80| cubits, but has not yet reached the main spring. 
There are numerous berees of sweet water at Kishun Ghat, one kos north of 
the city, but still there is rather a scarcity of this most necessary element. 

Appearance of the The city of'Jesulmer contains nearly eight thousand houses, including 

dty - two or three thousand in the citadel, and has some good streets, but scarcely 

anything like a bazar: the custom-house is near the fort gate, and at this spot 
there is some little appearance of traffick, as well as in one or two of the 
contiguous streets ; but there is little of the bustle of a large city in any part 
of it, except, perhaps, about the time of lamp-lighting, or again at those times 
when the women of the city stream out of the gates by hundreds, and fill 
their pitchers morning and evening with the water of the large tank called 
Gurreesir. The citadel, town wall, and all the principal houses being built of 
the dull yellow limestone of which the hill itself is composed, have at a distance 
a sombre appearance from the want of a variety of colors to relieve the eye; 
and, indeed, it is hard to say at a first view which is the native rock, and which 
are the artificial buildings, for the former is flat-topped, and the latter are flat- 
roofed ; but on closer examination it will be seen that an immense deal of 
labor has been expended on the architectural decorations of a large proportion 
of the better class of houses, the fronts of which are ornamented with balco¬ 
nies and lattices of the same yellow marble, richly carved, which gives them a 
finished, though rather a cumbrous appearance. 

Lithographic and The limestone of Jesulmer has been applied to the purposes of lithogra- 
other limestones, ^ aT1( j highly approved of, being considered fully equal, or even superior, to 
the Bavarian stone for all transfer work, as it will give off a very considerable 
number of impressions without “ running rottenbut its yellow color is 
rather too deep to allow of its being used for chalk-work, as the artist cannot 
well distinguish the different shades of his pencil upon the stone. It has been 
employed largely in the royal buddings of the Emperors at Agra, by the 
name of sung-huthoo, and having thus attracted the notice of my brother, 
Captain Boileau, when Executive Engineer of the 18th Division in 1828 29, 
lie sent a very intelligent man from Agra to Jesulmer, who brought back a 
camel load of the stone, some slabs of which were sent to Mr. Smith of the 
Commercial Lithographic Press, and others were retained for use in the Upper 
Provinces. There is another variety of limestone produced at Haboor, twenty 
kos N. N. W. of Jesulmer, much valued on aceouut of the yellow particles 
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being distributed in small vermicular and contorted figures in a matrix of 
indurated red ochre, which when cut and polished has a fanciful resemblance 
to Persian writing upou red paper : strictly speaking, it ought perhaps to be 
said that the red matter is deposited in the interstices of the limestone, but I 
know not which is the older formation of the two. Numerous coarse speci¬ 
mens of this variegated stone may be seen in the upper pavement of Ukbur’s 
tomb at Sikundra. 

Among the few things worth seeing at Jesulmer are the Muha Rawul’s Remarkable build- 
palace, which is surmounted by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a stone inss ' 
shaft as an emblem of dignity, of which the Bhatee Princes are justly proud ; 
for the only other Rajpoot chief entitled to this distinction is the Muha Rana 
of Oodepoor, whose Seesodia blood is universally acknowledged to be the 
purest in Rajwara, and he takes place above all the other princes of Rajpoo- 
tana ; so Guj Singh of Jesulmer may well be proud of his title of Chhutur-putee 
Rawul. Beside the pile of palaces there are in the citadel six pagodas or 
mundurs, three of which are Jain and the other three Hindoo edifices, the 
former being of great antiquity and richly ornamented with carved stone; 
some of their gilded spires are seen to advantage towering over the crowd of 
buildings by which they are surrounded. The huweke or dwelling house of 
Salim Singh Mehta, late Minister to the Rawul, is the most conspicuous object 
in the town, and is quite a curiosity in its way, affording a singular specimen 
of domestic architecture. 

Though Salim Sirigh may have had but little property of his own when 
he first gained the confidence of his royal master and the management of affairs, 
yet he seems to have accumulated au enormous fortune with undue celerity, and 
not ouly enriched himself by pecuniary peculations, but is also taxed with 
having converted to his own use many of the state jewels. The Rawul him¬ 
self mentioned to Lieutenant Trevelyan, that this perfidious minister had both 
embezzled his revenues, and made away with his valuables to the amount of 
some lakhs of roopees, which wholesale fleecing of the royal treasury was 
perhaps quoted by Guj Singh as a palliation of his own avaricious conduct; 
and indeed his acts occasionally needed some such defence, for it was rumoured 
after our leaving Jesulmer, that the Rawul had, on some pretext or other, 
extorted from his villagers on his S. E. frontier the greater part of the sums 
refunded by the Jodhpoor Government in compensation for their having been 
plundered by subjects of the Marwar State, though these sums were disbursed 
to the sufferers in person by Lieutenant Trevelyan, as will be mentioned here¬ 
after. 
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The revenue of the Bhatee country appears to be very much circum¬ 
scribed, and I do not remember to have heard the Rawul’s income estimated 
at more than four lakhs of roopees, or £40,000 per annum, which is probably 
double the true amount, of which one half may be raised by transit duties on 
the articles which pass through his country on their way from the Company’s 
territories or from Rajwara to Sind. The principal of these dutiable articles 
is opium, of which large quantities arrived during our stay at Jesulmer, and 
the impost levied there appeared to be very moderate, not exceeding nineteen 
roopees per camel load. The income from Jcludsa or crown lands must be 
very trifling, notwithstanding the great extent of the Rawul's territory, but 
it is “ barren all, barren all,” or nearly so ; as we scarcely saw a single corn¬ 
field in traversing nearly two hundred miles of his country. He has, moreover, 
a difficult set of subjects to deal with. 

The border men are stern of mood, 

The Bhulee Thakoors wild and rude ; 

a stubborn race, in short, who used to snap their fingers at their liege-lord and 
set him at defiance, until he borrowed a little energy from his connexion 
with the British Government. Colonel Lockett’s visit to Jesulmer, the esta¬ 
blishment of a cantonment at llaliner, and the arrival of the present Mission, 
have combined to give the Rawul an influence and control over his ragamuffin 
subjects which he never before possessed. He is a merry good-humoured 
prince, howeverjihis same Guj Singh, and it is to be hoped that by the Honora¬ 
ble Company’s help,—that is to say, by the power of their name,—he may in 
future be able to keep his kingdom in good order. 

The Muha Rawul is tali and bulky in stature, and from the undue promi¬ 
nence of his stomach, seems to be no enemy of good cheer. When less unwieldy 
in bulk, he was an expert horseman, a good shot, and handled his spear with 
dexterity in a hog-hunt: he writes and reads his own language with fluency; 
seems to have a good share of common sense ; asks very pertinent questions, 
and has an ear for music, or has at least scraped acquaintance with one of the 
muses, if I may judge from having stumbled upon his own ivorjft-bodied guitar, 
while visiting one of his country houses at the Umur-sagur. The buoyancy 
of his disposition at times made him break out into a childish kind of glee, 
which was very amusing; his hands would dive into Lieutenant Trevelyan’s 
pockets, and his coat tails were lifted up, or his cravat untied, to show the man¬ 
ner in which European clothes are put together : he was screaming with laugh¬ 
ter at his own attempts to sketch the face of his Minister Ootum Singh on the 
back of a letter by means of a camera lucida, which afforded great fun to the 
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select party assembled in bis little boudoir; and the exhibition of a large 
astronomical telescope, which was set up on the floor of this room, set them 
scrambling on their hands and knees to look through it; so that at the entry 
of the lights which were just then brought in, they almost forgot to pay their 
usual respects to the Rawul: this evening service was, however, hurriedly 
performed, and they again scrambled in turns to look at the tumasha. 

The zeal of the Rawul to become acquainted with foreign subjects has 
induced him to send to Calcutta for an English school-master, which situation 
has been accepted by a Mr. Clinger, who was in progress to Jesulmer at the 
time of our arrival there. The sending for such a person may be a mere 
whim, but it is not unlikely that the Rawul will at least commence the study 
of our tongue, though he may want perseverance to continue it: he seems to 
find time hang very lightly on his hands, being constantly employed in state 
business, the whole of which he manages himself, and attends so much to the 
minutiae, that we could hardly hire a cart, or obtain a day’s fodder for our cattle 
without his order; indeed, he seemed to be surprised at Lieutenant Macke- 
son’s having purchased three riding camels without the matter having been 
duly reported to him. One day in each week is altogether devoted to the 
zunana, and is spent entirely within the female apartments, on which days he 
is not accessible as usual for matters of business. He is said to be very 
uxorious and much attached to his principal wife, a princess of Oodepoor, 
commonly called Ranawut-jee, but he has no sons by any of his wives. 

Just before our arrival at Jesulmer the Rawul had adopted a most singu¬ 
lar expedient to obtain an heir to his throne, and the circumstances of the case 
are altogether so extraordinary that we should hardly have given them credence 
had they not occurred so immediately under our notice. We were told soon 
after our coining, that a man had been buried alive of his own free will in the 
bank of the tank close to our tents, and that he was to remain under ground 
for a whole month before the process of exhumation should take place: the 
prescribed period elapsed on the first of April, 1835, and in the forenoon of 
that day he was dug out alive in the presence of Eeshur Lai, one of the 
ministers, who had also superintended his interment. The place in which he 
was buried is a small building of stone, about twelve feet long and eight feet 
broad, built on the west edge of the large tank called Gurreesir, so often 
mentioned; in the floor of the house was a hole about three feet long, two 
and a half feet broad, and the same depth, or perhaps a yard deep, in which 
he was placed in a sitting posture sewed up in a linen shroud, with his knees 
doubled up toward the chin, his feet turned inward toward the stomach, (?) 
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and his hands also pointed inward toward the chest. The cell or grave was 
lined with masonry, and floored with many folds of woollen and other cloth, 
that the white ants and such insects should be the less able to molest him. 
Two heavy slabs of stone, five or six feet long, several inches thick, and broad 
enough to cover the mouth of the grave, were then placed over him, so that 
he could not escape, and I believe a little earth was plastered over the whole 
so as to make the surface of the ground smooth and compact: the door of the 
house was also built up, and people placed outside to mount guard during the 
whole month, so that no tricks might be played nor deception practised. 

Though we knew that the disinterment was likely to take place during 
our stay at Jesulmer, we did not recollect the precise day fixed for the ceremony, 
and might perhaps have missed it, altogether, but Lieutenant Trevelyan’s 
Moonsbee, Saadut Alee, (attached to the Ajmer Agency,^ had fortunately 
stationed a person to give him notice of it, and he ran there in time to see the 
ripping open of the bag or shroud in which the man was enclosed. When the 
man was sent by the Moonshee, we went to see if Lieutenant Mackeson would 
join us, but he was in delicate health and unequal to much exposure to the 
sun, so Lieutenant Trevelyan and I set off together to see what might yet 
remain to be seen. The outer walling of the house door had been broken up, 
the covering of the grave removed, and the body lifted out in the presence of 
Eeshur Lai; the Moonshee arrived in time to see the opening of the shroud, 
as above mentioned, and stated that he was taken out in a perfectly senseless 
state, with his eyes closed, his hands cramped and powerless, his stomach very 
much shrunken, and his teeth jammed so fast together that the by-standers 
were obliged to force open his mouth with an iron instrument in order to pour 
a little water down his throat. Under this treatment he gradually recovered 
his senses, and was restored to the use of his limbs ; and when we went to see 
him, his naked body had been covered with a clean white sheet, and he was 
sitting up supported by two men, several other people being assembled round 
him and round the door of the building, anxious to get a sight of this won¬ 
derful person, whom they supposed to possess supernatural powers, and to 
whom they made reverential salams. He conversed with us in a low gentle 
tone of voice, as if his animal functions were still in a very feeble state, but 
so far from appearing distressed in mind by the long interment from which he 
had just been released, he said that we might bury him again for a twelve- 
month if we pleased. 

He is rather a young man, apparently about thirty years of age, and 
his native village is within five kos of Kurnal; but instead of remaining at 
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borne, he generally travels about the country to Ajmer, Kotab, Indor, &c., 
and allows himself to be buried for weeks or months by any person who will 
pay him handsomely for the same. Iu the present instance the Rawul put 
this singular body in requisition under the hope of obtaining an heir to his 
throne as already mentioned, and whether the remedy is efficacious or not. 
it certainly is fully as deserving of notoriety as the circnmambulation of the 
shrine at Bap, described some pages back: but though the fukeer fairly 
performed his part of the contract in being buried alive for a whole month, 
we have not since heard that the desired result had been obtained. 

This individual is said to have acquired by long practice the art of hold- Method of causing 
ing his breath for a considerable time, first suspending his respiration for a H,>1 ’ arent 
short period, as during the time that one might count fifty, and gradually in¬ 
creasing the intervals to one hundred, two hundred and so on, as the pearl- 
divers may be supposed to do; and he is, moreover, said to have acquired 
the power of shutting bis mouth, and at the same time stopping the interior 
opening of the nostrils with his tongue, which latter feat is at times practised 
as a means of suicide by the negro slaves in the West Indies when suffering 
under the lash, and in those cases always terminates fatally; but it is not im¬ 
probable that the lives of some of those miserable people might have been saved 
had any well authenticated case, similar to this Jesulmer affair, been made 
known to the medical world. As a farther preparation for his long burial, the 
subject of the present experiment abstains from all solid food for some days 
previous to his interment, taking no other nourishment than milk, which is 
believed by the natives to pass off almost entirely by the urethra, so that he 
may not be inconvenienced by the contents of his stomach or bowels while 
pent up in his narrow grave ; nor is his mind perfectly at ease after his resto¬ 
ration to the light of day, until some part of the food which he may take 
subsequently to that event is passed in a natural and healthy manner, so as to 
assure him that his system is in good order, and that no portion of his intes¬ 
tines have mortified. His powers of abstinence must he wonderful to enable 
him to do without food for so long a period, nor does his hair grow during the 
time he remains buried,— at least su|j) is the common report; and I do not 
remember to have seen any beard upon his chin, though even a week’s cessa¬ 
tion from shaving would produce a considerable crop on any ordinary native. 

On the occasion of a former visit to Ajmer, this man told Major Speirs Other notices of. 
of his wonderful powers, and, as might have been expected, was laughed at the “ ume l ,ewm - 
as an impostor; but another officer, before whom he also appeared, put his 
abstinence to the test at Pooshkur by suspending him for thirteen days 
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enclosed in a wooden chest, which he prefers to being buried under ground, 
because the box when hung up from the ceiling is open to inspection on all 
sides, and the white ants and other insects or vermin can be easier prevented 
from getting at his body while he thus remains in a state of insensibility. 
These are all the particulars I have been able to collect, respecting this really 
surprising affair, and I firmly believe there is no imposture in the case, but 
that the whole proceeding was actually conducted in the way mentioned above: 
the romance of the business may, however, be a little marred by the report 
which was rumoured abroad, that the dead-alive being tired of waiting, after 
his disinterment, for the reward promised by the Rawul, which, like most of 
that prince’s disbursements, was “ very slow to come forth,” helped himself 
to a camel uninvited, and without waiting for farther remuneration turned his 
back on the walls of Jesulrner. 

On the day following this memorable exhumation our whole party quitted 
the Bhatee capital, but not without having visited the gardens, which are really 
well worth seeing, considering the very barren nature of the surrounding 
country. The first garden which we visited lies two kos or something under 
four miles \V. N. VV. of the city, and contains a small country-seat with a 
tank called Mool Sagur, now dry; but close to it is an excellent baolec with 
good water. At the distance of half a kos or one mile east of this place, 
is the Umur Sagur, or “ immortal tauk,” which is rather a misnomer just 
now, as the water is all dried up ; but there are some good baolees and an 
excellent garden, the verdure and coolness of which were truly refreshing. 
Mohummud Dain, the Sind envoy, whom we found enjoying himself on the 
terrace in the middle of this little oasis, declared that it reminded him of the 
gardens of his own country, which was no bad compliment. The gardens at 
Mool Sagur and Umur Sagur, with the nursery called baree, (containing some 
very fine trees near the burial or burning place of the Rawul’s family,) and 
the newly planted flower-garden of the great merchants Zorawur Mul and 
Buhadur Mul, are nearly every thing that we heard of or saw in the shape of 
a bagh (garden). The Jesulrner onions, by the way, are celebrated, as well as 
the fine woollen pugrees, and bees or€annels; and during the whole of our 
stay at the capital we received small (lakes of fruit from the Ranawut, and 
many roses, some of which were neatly made up into chaplets. 

We broke up our encampment on the 2nd of April, and marched sixteen 
miles northward from Jesulrner to Kathoree, a large village, with a flue tauk 
but no wells; that is to say, that although several have been dug, the water 
iu them is too salt to be drinkable: the thermometer was up to 111 0 in the 
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shade during the afternoon, so we enjoyed a good swim in the tank at sunset. 
During our morning’s ride, while ambling along at a pretty brisk rate, the 
camel of Sirdar Mul tripped on the stony road and came down altogether, 
throwing his rider over his neck with some violence, and he fell heavily to the 
ground: as he seemed to suffer a good deal, I bled him on our arrival at 
Kathoree, and he was so much relieved that he was able to continue his journey 
on the following day, when we encamped at a little frontier hamlet, which 
happened to be his own property. The village of Kathoree is chiefly inhabited 
by Puleewals, called elsewhere Boras; a tribe of Brahmuns who engage in 
mercantile pursuits. A large body of these people, some of whom were from 
this particular place, ran away to Ajmer some time ago, in consequence of fines 
being levied from them by the Rawul, but not being permitted, or not having 
an opportunity of carrying their wives and families out of the Jesultner terri¬ 
tory, they were obliged to return to the place from whence they came, and chew 
the cud of bitter discontent as well as they were able. 

On the 3rd of April we marched another eight kos, (that is to say, fifteen 
or sixteen miles) northward from Kathoree to the little village of Mundha, our 
last resting place in the Bhatee country, where we halted during the following 
day, our tents being pitched by a very fine tank called Kohareesir, a short 
quarter of a mile west of the village. This tank contains an abundant supply 
of excellent water, beside which there is a brackish well 121 cubits deep. A 
large quantity of fuller’s earth, or Mooltanee mutee, is produced close to the 
village, very near the surface of the ground, and apparently of very good 
quality. During our stay at Kohareesir a horse belonging to the Nuwab or 
Khan, Buhawul Khan, was taken violently ill with strangury, and I was begged 
to look at it; having opened a vein and prescribed the application of hot water 
with folded blankets to his loins, we waited to see the effect, while some of 
the natives applied a bougie, if it may be so called, made of twisted horse hair 
and armed or primed with pounded red-pepper: all these remedies seemed un¬ 
availing, and another one was proposed by a native, which afforded immediate 
relief. A decoction was made by boiling a few handsful of the earth on which 
the village flocks had long been stalled, with an equal quantity of water; and 
as this earth must of course have become impregnated with a considerable 
quantity of animal salts, such as uric acid and ammonia, which were taken up 
by the hot water, the nature of the remedy may be easily understood, and is 
worth a trial in similar cases. The horse was ridden in triumph past the 
tents in the afternoon, and was afterwards stationed at Mojgurh near Buha- 
wulpoor when I passed that place. 
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On the 5th of April we parted from our kind friend Lieutenant Trevelyan, 
who was to return alone to Jesulmer, while we pursued our way to the north¬ 
ward, taking with us all the Sindees who had accompanied Lieutenant Mackeson 
on his trip to Jesulmer, and who seemed by no means sorry to leave the land of 
Bhatee Rajpoots, who were not of their own faith, like the Moosulman Bhatees 
of Bhutner. But instead of at present following up our own movements, the 
narrative must follow those of the principal person in the Mission who wended 
his solitary way hack to Jesulmer, and arrived there on the 8th of April, at 
the same time that we reached the court of Buhawul Khan at Khanpoor in 
Sind. The whole of our escort, both horse and foot, remained with Lieute¬ 
nant Trevelyan, as well as all my cattle, horses, cows, and sheep, with nearly 
the whole of the servants, as I was unwilling unnecessarily to expose either 
man or beast to such fatigue and exposure as we were likely to endure in cross¬ 
ing the Great Desert twice in the months of April and May; so my good friend 
kindly lent me his own suwaree camel, a very fine animal, bred in the Johur 
jungul at Beekaner, which carried me safely some hundreds of miles before we 
met again. 

The Muha Rawul finding the coast clear, as the supernumerary gen¬ 
tlemen had made themselves scarce, with a considerable number of Daodpootra 
followers, for whom lie had no particular affection, now entered with great 
glee into such business as remained unadjusted. His first care was to re¬ 
turn the visit of his guest, to whose tents he came with all his court, 
sending a gudce or royal cushion for the special dignity and comfort of his 
own goodly person, with a brigade of guns to tickle the ears of the lieges with 
a thundering salute; half of the thunder, however, hung fire, for one of the 
guns refused to uplift its most sweet voice; so the whole brunt of the bellow¬ 
ing fell upon the other bouche a feu in a similar manner, Major Alves 
was saluted by the Rao of Patun with one small iron gun, but there were 
plenty of cartridges and abundance of powder, nor were the artillery men slow 
in their duty; so the solitary little fellow made as much noise as if a whole 
battery had been employed. The meeting between Guj Singh and Lieutenant 
Trevelyan passed off admirably, and after presenting his Thaltoors to the 
British Envoy with a little general conversation, the Rawul cleared the court 
and had a private discussion, the result of which was, “ mirabile dictu !” that 
he promised, even at this inclement season of the year, to go out to his own 
frontier, a distance of one hundred and forty miles, to have a meeting with 
the Muharaja Rutun Singh of Beekaner, and, still more wonderful, the pro¬ 
mise lias actually been fulfilled. 
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This amicable interview, which was to renew and establish a friendship 
between the lately unfriendly chiefs of Beekaner and Jesulmer, was a prin- Raja of B»ekanw. 
cipal object of the Mission from Ajmer, and well it was for the accom¬ 
plishment of that object that Lieutenant Trevelyan, during his personal inter¬ 
course with the Rawul, had so won his heart and acquired such an influence 
over that durbar, that he succeeded in carrying this very desirable point in 
spite of the avowed remonstrances of the Ranawut (the Muha Rawul’s favorite 
wife), and the less apparent, though perhaps equally sincere, opposition of one 
of the principal ministers, and some of the discontented Bhatee Thakoors. 

Even after the Rawul had given his assent to the proposition, much remained 
to be done before it could be carried into effect; camp equipage was to be made 
ready; a sufficient body of troops to be equipped for the march; stores of 
grain to be collected, and the means of transport to be provided, as the country 
through which the royal train would pass was unequal to their maintenance. 

The arrangements for a weighty ceremony of this kind were not to be Lieut. Trevelyan 
completed in a hurry, and many a weary day was passed before even Lieutenant ^ ta the S E ' fron ‘ 
Trevelyan’s forty-horse-power of persuasion could set in motion the cumbrous 
equipage of a Rajpoot court. By way of doing something useful in the 
interim, he proceeded to the villages of Budoragam, Rasla, and Devee Kot, 
situated near the Jodhpoor frontier, two marches south-east of Jesulmer, to 
make a personal distribution of the money exacted by the British Government 
from the Muharaja Man Singh of Jodhpoor, in compensation of the outrages 
committed by his subjects upon those of the Bhatee State. After delivering 
to each of the sufferers the sums apportioned according to their various losses’ 
and for the receipt of which they seemed to be very grateful, Lieutenant 
Trevelyan returned to the capital, about the end of the month of April, and 
was enabled almost immediately afterwards to prevail on the Rawul to com¬ 
mence his march toward the Beekaner frontier, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

As the weather had become exceedingly warm about the middle of April, Residence »t the 
and it was unpleasant to remain under canvas louger than was absolutely ne- Umur Saf?ur ' 
cessary, a house was provided in the city for the accommodation of Lieutenant 
Trevelyan: part of the time preceding the above visit of restitution to the 
plundered villages, was spent at the Umur Sagur, and the Muha Rawul Guj 
Singh came out to spend a couple of days with his English friend at this 
pleasant country retreat. Great was the glee of the good-natured chief as 
they competed with each other in ball practice at a target, which was fairly 
struck by both of them ; and much did he admire the evolutions of the hand¬ 
ful of sipahees which formed our escort,—observing, that though few in 
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number, they did great things, and he begged so hard to see them fire “just a 
single volley,” that there was no refusing his request; and so a score or two 
of our honorable master’s leaden pellets were sent flying on a deputation from 
which they will hardly return until the Greek kalends. The little party of 
Blair’s Horse were also trotted out in presence of the durbar, and went through 
a few manoeuvres to the great delight of the Rawul, who bestowed a solid 
compliment upon all the parties that had been paraded for his particular 
gratification. 

On another occasion the Rawul insisted on Lieutenant Trevelyan’s going 
to the palace and “ making a regular day of itan excellent breakfast was 
spread for the English gentleman; and in a pretty little sheesh muhil, or hall 
of mirrors, whence he could see, without being seen, another breakfast was 
laid out in the European style (table cloth and all), for the Prince himself. 
When the boards were cleared, some dancing damsels were introduced, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Eastern courts, and the day “ drove on with songs and 
clatter” to the great delight of the Rawul, however wearisome it might be to 
his guest. While the dancing and singing were going on, the Rawul would 
sit nodding his head and snapping his fingers in time to the music; and so 
fond was he of these exhibitions, and so anxious that others should partake in 
them, that I have even been called away from my star-gazing work at night¬ 
time, however unwillingly, to joiu his little party, and listen to his favorite 
Punjabee and other airs. 

Lieutenant Trevelyan’s patient endurance of these frivolities, and an appa¬ 
rently cheerful participation in them, did more to bring the Bhutee Chief into 
training for his weary trip to the frontier, than many an hour’s serious advice 
would have done; and truly this conciliatory line of conduct met with its 
reward: for on the night of the 5th of May, all preparations being at length 
accomplished, Lieutenant Trevelyan took his final leave of Jesulmer, and the 
Rawul left his capital at the same time. All difficulties now seemed to be at 
an end, but there is many a slip between the cup and the lip, and so it nearly 
proved on the present occasion; for before half the first march was completed, 
an ill-omened howling of jackals or screaming of partridges on the right hand, 
that is to say, on the wrong side of the way, caused the superstitious Rajpoot 
to plump himself down in the middle of the road at Basungpeer, five kos from 
Jesulmer, where he would have remained until the occurrence of a more 
fortunate omen, had not a strong and well-timed remonstrance compelled him 
to get under weigh again, and complete his remaining seven kos of the march to 
Chandhun. 
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Their second halting place was Nona Thula, eleven kos from Chandhun, E the N ' 
and the next day they marched seven kos farther to Chahin, (adhering thus 
far to the same track which we had followed on our way to Jesulmer;) after 
which was accomplished a severe stage of twenty kos or forty miles to Nok, 
and the camp-followers were much distressed by the want of water on the 
road between these places, though a partial supply had been sent out for them 
on camels. The fifth and last stage was one of nearly twenty miles from 
Nok to Giwajsir, where the Jesulmer durbar arrived on the morning of the 
10th of May, and the Beekaner court reached Guriala (two kos north-east of 
Giwajsir), on the same day; so the two fellow-travellers were once more 
happily united. I had returned from my tour in Sind a few hours previously to 
the arrival of Lieutenant Trevelyan with the two great luminaries, and this 
narrative must double back a little to give some account of the visit which 
was paid to the “ Father of Rivers.” 

It has already been stated that after remaining some days at Jesulmer our 

camp was broken up on the 2nd of April, when we all moved northward, and i uit the Jesulmer 

territory. 

remained for three days upon the Rawul’s frontier, at a place called Kohareesir, 
whence Lieutenant Trevelyan returned to Jesulmer, while Lieutenant Macke-' 
son and myseif started for Nohur or Islamgurh on the evening of the 5th of 
April, and commenced our journey across the Desert by making a march of 
twenty-three kos, there being no intermediate village between Kohareesir, or 
Mundha and Islamgurh. The baggage camels accomplished this distance in 
sixteen hours, but our mndnees or riding camels did it in less than eight 
hours. We quitted camp at 8h 40m p. m„ and at 9h 45m reached a place 
called Dariwur, where there are a few small pits of water (not real wells), 
called beree ; the distance from Kohareesir to this place is three kos, and the 
soil a red gravel or hard kunkur. Two more hours’ riding at the rate of five 
miles an hour over a good hard road, brought us to the commencement of a 
sandy path over a wide grassy plain, which gradually became undulating dur¬ 
ing two hours’ farther march. We then halted for half an hour (from Ih 50m 
to 2h 20m a. m. on the 6th of April), and reached our camp at Nohur or Is¬ 
lamgurh at 4h 55m a. m. A small tank lay near the road and was passed at 
about 11 P. M. but we did not see it. The first 18 or 14 kos of the above 
journey were in a direction about N. by W. | W. and the remaining portion was 
about N.; | E. or the whole journey from camp Kohareesir in Jesulmer to camp 
Islamgurh in the Desert, may be taken as twenty-three kos N. by W. We 
travelled at the rate of about 4| miles or 5 miles an hour for the first five 
hours, and or 7 miles an hour for the last 2£ hours. The baggage camels 
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left Kobareesir at 5 p. M. and reached Islamgurh at 9 a. m., their rate of 
walking being about 2| miles per hour. 

A tent was pitched for us before our arrival in camp, but we preferred 
taking up our quarters in the fort, where Lieutenant Mackeson had also found 
house room during his journey to .Tesulmer; and as soon as this wish was 
made known, we were accommodated with a very comfortable set of rooms over 
the main gate of the fort. Nohur or Islamgurh was an ancient possession of 
the Bhatee family, who seem to have been dispossessed of it by the Daodpootra 
chieftains in rather a summary manner: the fort is a very ancient structure, 
built of small bricks, enclosing an area about eighty yards square, with very 
lofty ramparts from 30 to 50 feet high, and a high gateway in the north-east 
angle covered by a low outwork, close to which is a well, and there is another 
well on the north side of the fort. There are numerous bastions in the north 
and east faces, but scarcely any on the other two sides ; it has neither renee 
nor ditch, and, in a military point of view, is disadvantageously situated in a 
deep basin half a mile or three quarters of a mile in diameter, surrounded by 
sandhills from fifty to eighty feet high, so that the few guns on its walls would 
soon be silenced, as all the neighboring heights command the fort, and are 
within range of field pieces. There are a few buildings in the interior and 
some straggling houses outside, forming a mean village with one bunya's shop. 

We quitted Islamgurh on the evening of the 6th of April with the plea¬ 
sant prospect of forty kos of Desert before us, but a tent was directed to be 
pitched half way across the wilderness, and a large supply of water was 
carried forward on camels, which enabled us to divide this long journey into 
two stages, each averaging twenty kos. The baggage camels accomplished 
the longer half of the journey (about 23 kucha kos), in 12^ or 13 hours, our 
own progress being just twice as quick, for we were only six and a half hours 
on the road, though there were very heavy sandhills during the first half of the 
journey; but we afterwards fell in with a little hard ground. We left Nohur 
or Islamgurh at 9 P- m. ; halted from lh 20in, to lh 35m a. m., and reached 
our place of encampment at 3h 40m a. m. on the 7th of April. The time 
occupied by the loaded camels was from 9$ P m. to 9^ or 10 a. m. which 
was very fair travelling. The general direction was due north, or perhaps 
N. | W. from Nohur to our tent in the Desert; and there is said to be a tank 
If miles north of this place and a little to the right of the road. 

During the following night we fairly left the Desert behind us, and on 
the morning of the 8th of April arrived at Khanpoor after a march of seven¬ 
teen kos, which occupied us hours, for we lost our way within a short 
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distance of that city, and became practically acquainted with the fertile soil of 
Sind by wading for a good hour among swampy rice fields. The baggage 
cattle however kept to the proper road, and accomplished their march in 12| 
hours, completing the 63 kos from Kohareesir in three days. The total distance 
is nearly a hundred miles, of which sixty miles are sandy, and there is a good 
hard road for the first and last twenty miles on each 6ide of the Desert. 

Water is found at Dariwur, three kos north of Kohareesir, and at Moreed ka 
kot, 12 or 14 kos (23 miles), from Kbanpoor, but neither place is inhabited. 

We quitted our last camp in the Desert at about 9h 45m p. m. and passed 
Moreed ka kot at lOh 25m; there being seven or eight wells at this place, which 
is close to the borders of Sind, for we quite lost sight of the sandy hillocks at 
about llh 00m. We travelled at the rate of about six or seven miles an hour 
for the first two and a half or three hours in a northerly direction, or perhaps 
north by west, the first half of this distance being over a sandy country 
undulating very little, and the latter half over a hard road through a bushy 
plain. Here we gave our beasts the rein and ambled merrily along, singing 
“ as we went for want of thought,” or rather shouting out our .songs to beguile 
the time, until our friend the chief huntsman, who acted as guide, became 
either so entranced with our melody, or else so bewildered with the noise we 
made, that he quite forgot the road, and we lost our way about midnight, or 
perhaps one o’clock in the morning, wandering about for an hour or so in a 
north-westerly direction for perhaps five miles, until we reached a little village 
called Bhoora ka Mudh at lh 40m a. m. 

Here we obtained a fresh guide, and immediately plunged into a series of Wading through 

, ” , ~ ... swampy ground. 

canals or small water cuts dug for the purposes of irrigation, which gave us 
much trouble; for the camels of Marwar being used to a sandy soil, are afraid 
of water, and ray sandnee shewed fight at the very first pool we came to. 

The village guide who was on foot contrived to possess himself of my reins, 
and there I was obliged to remain perched upon the lofty saddle, utterly help¬ 
less, while my friend tugged away, until it seemed as though he would tear the 
silver rings out of the camel’s nose; all my bawling being in vain, for he did 
not understand my Marwaree or Hindoosthanee, and I was equally ignorant of 
his Punjabee dialect: fortunately we made our way through this slough of 
despond without injury of any kind to the poor camel, which was a great 
piece of good luck. We made our way through the swampy ground at the 
rate of about one and a half miles an hour for perhaps three miles, passing 
another little village inhabited by leel-gurs or indigo-makers, where we ob¬ 
tained a fresh guide, but with some difficulty, as it required a few insinuating 
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speeches from the chief native of our party, to persuade any one of these touchy 
Moosulmans to quit his home at such a time of night on an errand that is only 
performed in Upper India by the lowest cast of Hindoos, the guides being 
almost invariably bhungees or sweepers. The road was hard but narrow for 
the last two or three miles of onr journey, passing across various small canals 
by six or seven narrow wooden bridges that are not always kept in the bast 
repair: the first half of the swampy road was nearly due north for about three 
miles, and thence about N. by W. all the way to camp, which was three fur¬ 
longs north-west of the city of Khanpoor, our way lying through the bazar 
and over a navigable canal. 

r I have been thus particular in detailing our march from the Jesulmer 
frontier to Khanpoor, as it may be useful to know the times of passing from 
one watering place to another, with the directions and distances between each. 
The whole distance from Dariwar to Moreed ka kot, that is to say, the whole 
breadth of the Desert, appears to be marked by a well defined camel track 
running almost exactly north, so that there is little fear of losing the way as 
long as the pole star remains visible; and indeed one of the Sindees told me 
that in crossing these wild regions they generally steered by this unerring 
guide. Long and lofty ridges of sandhills follow each other in ceaseless suc¬ 
cession as if an ocean of sand had been suddenly arrested in its progress, with 
intervals of a quarter or half a mile, or even more between its gigantic billows; 
for after ascending many hundred yards along a gradual slope, we would 
suddenly come to a steep descent, when our path lay across the line of waves; 
and on other occasions we would perhaps move parallel to them with a steep 
wall of sand on one hand, and a gentle rise on the other. In other parts of 
the Desert, however, the main features of the scene are much less distinctly 
marked, particularly in the neighborhood of Buhawulpoor, where light sand- 
drifts conceal the pathway, and change the appearance of the various land¬ 
marks so much, that one of our guides told us that at times he felt rather 
frightened at not being able to find his way home, and this too„when within 
a short distance of his own village. Where the sand has become fairly settled 
it is overrun with a considerable growth of grass and shrubs which tend still 
more to bind the soil, and it seems probable that in course of time a consider¬ 
able portion of this vast wilderness will become habitable. 

It was a great and striking change when a single night’s march brought 
us from this region of desolation into a land of running waters: green was 
almost the only color that met the eye in an expanse of many miles; for where 
the country was not covered with rice-fields or with crops of young wheat, it 
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was clothed with that species of tamarisk called jhow or juhoo Instead of 
pitching our tents at Khanpoor we took up our quarters in a little temporary 
dwelling that had been run up with posts and matting or sirkee-wo rk for our 
especial accommodation; and its cool situation in a grassy meadow on the 
bank of the navigable canal above mentioned, had the double advantage of 
being very convenient for ourselves and for the local authorities too, as by 
posting two or three people on the bridge they could cut off all communication 
between us and the towns folks. Respectable people were continually sent to 
us for the supply of all our wants and wishes, and we remained here several 
days in a very comfortable manner. 

As the Nuwab, more properly called the Khan, Buhawul Khan, happened ^Appearance of the 
to be at Khanpoor during the time of our stay there, we paid our respects to m-Eed. 
him on the evening of our arrival, the 8th of April, when he received 
Lieutenant Mackeson cordially, and myself very civilly, though apparently in 
ill health; but on the following day I had a much better opportunity of seeing 
this chief in full durbar, it being the great Moosulman festival called Eed. 

The Khan and his principal sirdars went out at nine o’clock in the morning 
to pray on the plain; where a tent was pitched to serve as an Eed-gah ; and 
a square was formed round it by perhaps five hundred foot soldiers, some of 
whom were clothed in uniform of red trowsers and caps with blue jackets. 

The chief, whose personal appearance is rather prepossessing, and whose man¬ 
ners are very engagiug and much more dignified than those of the Hindoo Rajas 
near him, was richly dressed with strings of fine pearls and very large emeralds 
on his head and round his neck; an enormous emerald set in gold acted as a 
bazoo-bund or armlet; and a rosary of pearls was in his hand with emerald 
beads strung on it at intervals, as in those of the Romau Catholic church, 
though the latter are seldom of such costly materials. His shield and gun 
were both richly embossed with gold, and the ends of the poles of his open 
litter were covered with silver; the assembled crowd seemed to look upolf him 
with great respect, and in his progress he distributed alms among the poor. 

A large concourse of people attended that part of the day’s ritual, which was 
performed in the open air, and after the out-of-doors ceremonials were conclud¬ 
ed, the whole royal cavalcade retired to his residence, when some fat-tailed or 
doomba sheep and some goats were immediately slaughtered in commemoration 
of the patriarch Abraham’s sacrifice, and a salute was fired while this took place. 

The sirdars paid their respects and offered their congratulations to the Khan 
upon this great feast, to which I added those of Lieutenant Mackeson, who 
p 
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was too unwell to be present, (though he had an interview with him the same 
evening,) and after sitting in court for a few minutes I returned to cafflp. > 
Ceremony of pre- Another ceremony took place on the 11th of April, but of a very different 
fVma"tiie Governor nature, for a “ cour plenire” was assembled to witness the delivery of a khu- 
u«eraL rcefa from the Governor General, announcing his intended departure from 

India, and forwarding a supplementary Treaty about the navigation of the Indus. 
A salute was fired on this occasion, and the two battalions of sipahees, who 
formed an avenue to the hall of audience, presented arms to Lieutenant Macke* 
son as the bearer of the letter and treaty with the Supreme Government. We 
had dismounted from our horses at the door of the inner court where they 
were drawn up, and walked between their double ranks to the place where the 
Khan was waiting to receive us. More than half of the Sipahees were 
dressed in white uniforms with black accoutrements, like those of our local 
battalions, and were armed with firelocks, having a band of drums and fifes, to 
the music of which they march in very good time: the remainder of the foot- 
guards, amounting to about two hundred men, wore the colored uniform 
already described; they were armed with matchlocks, and had native music 
and colors. A detachment of the latter corps accompanied Lieutenant Macke- 
son to Jesulmer, and seemed to behave very satisfactorily. A Mr. Macpherson, 
who has been for some years at this court, is employed to superintend the dis¬ 
cipline of the regulars, but his rank or situation in life are, I believe, not such 
as to give him a place among those who take their seats round the musnud of 
the Khan, and I never saw him present at any of our numerous interviews 
with the Doadpootra Chief. 

Supplementary On approaching the hall of audience the Khan rose to receive us, and 
XSMt Z seated Lieutenant Mackeson as usual on the embroidered carpet immediately 
du8, at his right hand, the second place being assigned to me; and on the 

Governor General’s letter being presented, he raised it respectfully to his fore- 
head*before the seal was broken, and then perused its contents. The supple¬ 
mentary treaty which accompanied, it related solely to the apportionment of 
the toll to be raised upon boats in order to secure a fair share to each of the 
Rulers whose territories lie on the banks of the Indus, the Punjnud, the Gha- 
ra, or the Sutluj: the total amount of toll to be levied in any instance having 
already been fixed by the original treaty. However interesting the navigation 
of the Indus and its tributary rivers may appear in theory, it does not as yet 
6eem to have done much good in practice, and the first British officer who 
applied for leave to proceed that way, was refused permission to do so; the 
influence of Captain Wade, the Political Agent at Loodhiana, brought about 
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the freighting and despatching four boat-loads of goods from that place to • 

Shikarpoor in 1833; and about the time of my visit to Buhawulpoor, nearly 
two* years after the above affair, two or three boats were waiting to be 
despatched on a similar trip ; but though the exertions of an individual may 
force a small quantity of traffic into this channel, the dealers to whom I spoke 
on the subject seem quite at a loss to know what profit they are to derive 
from it: indeed so little trade is there in this line that during our voyage up 
the whole length of the river Punjnud from Mithun Kot to Ooch, I do not 
remember to have seen a single boat, except those at the ferries or a few appa¬ 
rently empty ones lying near the confluence of the five rivers. The people at 
Buhawulpoor were very anxious to know what kind of goods could be shipped 
for Bombay with any chance of profit—but I am running ahead of my journal, 
and must come back to the point where this digression commenced. 

On the 12th of April, the day following the receipt of the treaty, we 
again visited the Khan for the purpose of taking our leave, as he had been 
remarkably civil to us during the four days we remained at Khanpoor. This 
was natural enough in regard to Lieutenant Mackeson, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and for whom he had a high respect; but in my own case, being an 
uninvited guest, his real kindness and courtesy was the more unexpected, and 
consequently the more welcome. On leaving his Court with the expectation 
of not meeting him again, (in which we were, however, agreeably disappointed,) 
he directed one of his most respectable people, the old Hindoo Deewan who 
accompanied Lieutenant Mackeson to Jesulmer, to go with me whithersoever 
I might wander throughout his country, to provide supplies for the camp, and 
act as mehmandar or protector of the stranger, which office he filled until our 
arrival at Ahmudpoor. 

Previous to leaving Khanpoor we rode through the city to obtain a better Account of Khan- 
view of it than we bad been able to do when passing hastily along the bazar poor ' 
on the morning of our arrival, but in reality there is little worth seeing at this 
place. It is rather a mean-looking city of four thousand houses, on the south 
bank of the navigable canal called Jkhtiarwah, with a ruinous old mud fort, 
two hundred yards long and a hundred and twenty yards broad at its north¬ 
west side: few of the houses are built of masonry, but there is a tolerable 
market place running north and south, dividing the town into two parts, and 
it has a pretty good street running across its northern extremity; both of these 
bazars are partly roofed so as to exclude the sun, which is a great convenience 
to the public, though the thatching is very flimsy, and its height above the 
ground only sufficient for horsemen, but not allowing a camel man to ride 
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under it without much difficulty. The fish-market is admirably supplied, and 
brings a trifling profit to Government, being farmed out to individuals who 
purchase the monopoly for a few hundred roopees annually. There are 
numerous wells in the town with water very near the surface, varying from 
ten to eighteen cubits, but it is brackish and apparently unwholesome; fortu¬ 
nately for them the inhabitants are now pretty independent on this score, as 
the Ikhtiarwah brings down a supply from the Punjnud which has never 
failed of late, though in former years the canal used occasionally to run dry. 
The large musjid in the city is said to have been built about thirty years ago 
(in the Hindoo Sumbut 1852), by the old Khan, Buhawul Khan, grandfather 
of the present Nuwab. The Khan’s dwelling house lies a little to northward 
of the city, and is a mere shikar-gah or hunting seat, a temporary place of 
residence, surrounded by a thin mud wall, where he occasionally spends a few 
days; but his principal abode is at Dilawur in the Desert, or at a place called 
Dera, near Ahmudpoor- 

We quitted Khanpoor early in the morning of the 18th of April, and 
made a march of eighteen kos or twenty-seven miles over, a bad road in a 
north-westerly direction by way of Jujwa, Ghanspoor, and Chackra to Mithun 
Kot in Runjeet Singh’s territory, on the right bank of the Sind or Indus river. 
Our journey was performed on camels, and occupied six hours, including the 
passage of the river, which alone occupied nearly an hour and a half, including 
the delay occasioned in getting my unwilling camel to take his place in the 
ferry boat. We left Khanpoor at 3h 10in a. m. ; crossed a dry canal 4h 00m; 
crossed a bridge over the Ikhtiarwah at 4h 30m, the canal running about S. S. 
W., and at 4h 40m we arrived at Jujwa, a large village with 40 Bunyas, distant 
six kos north-west from Khanpoor, and two kos north-east from Ikhtiar kee 
Gurhee, with a considerable village named Khaesir, one kos on its W. N. W. 
side. We passed a small village with much swampy ground in its neighbor¬ 
hood at 5h 00m a. m. and at 6h 00m, after riding five very short kos from 
Jujwa, we reached Ghanspoor, a small town of three hundred houses, where 
Lieutenant Mackeson formerly remained for several days, while settling some 
of the numerous disputes that are brought under his arbitration; for both 
Sawun Mhl.the Hakim of Mooltan,whois Runjeet Singh’s Lieutenant Governor 
on the west bank of the Indus, and the Khan, Buhawul Khan, who has such 
an enormous extent of territory on its eastern bank, seem to be equally ready 
to employ his good offices in keeping the peace between their respective subjects; 
and thus he does the State some valuable service, independent of his more 
ostensible duties as Agent for the navigation of the Indus. We crossed the 
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dry bed of & large canal at 6h SQm a. m., and at 7h 00m reached Chackra, a 
village of, perhaps, sixty houses, (distant four kos north-west from Ghouspoor,) 
and in ten minutes more we dismounted at the left bank of the Sind, which 
noble river was not crossed until 8h 80m; and at 9h 05m a. m. we reached 
Mithun Kot, which is three miles or two kos beyond its right bank. At the 
place where we crossed the Indus, almost immediately below its junction with 
the Punjnud, its stream is 2047 yards, or nearly a mile and a quarter in 
breadth, at a place where its width was unbroken either by islands or sand¬ 
banks. The banks ore very low and the water very muddy, having just 
begun to rise from the melting of the snows at its sources, nor is the stream 
of very great depth, except in the main channel; but with all these drawbacks 
it is a magnificent sheet of water, a very prince of rivers, and ought in due 
time to be well worth the trouble that our Government are taking in opening 
its navigation to all the world. 

On arriving at Mithun Kot we were accommodated with quarters in the v i* w 
largest house in the town, which was emptied in a hurry, the cooking of the Kot. 
Sirdar’s dinner being still in progress in one of the side rooms when we took 
possession of the central hall. This house was built by a Kaxee, and is a very 
fair specimen of the architecture of this part of the country. Though timbers 
are only procurable from a great distance and at a considerable expense, (as may 
be inferred from Lieutenant Mackeson having to pay thirty roopees for a single 
mast for his large boat,) yet are there two very large rooms in this house, the 
beams of which are of great span, and the ceilings richly ornamented; though 
the lower room (for it is a two-storied edifice), is converted into something 
very like a hay-chamber, and horses are stalled in the broad verandah, the roof 
of which forms a terrace to the upper hall. From the broad summit of the 
house is obtained a fine view of the surrounding country, the western horizon 
being cut off abruptly by the Sooleman range of mountains, which give a 
pleasing variety to the general flatness of the landscape, and a similar effect is 
produced, though in a smaller degree, by the high woody villages of the Vurg, 
Gumbheer, Gopang, &c. on the banks of the Indus, or of the Punjnud, the 
mouth of which river is distinctly marked as it pours its waters into the larger 
stream, between Gumbheer and Muhar, the latter village being close to east¬ 
ward of their confluence. The little city of Mithun Kot, which barely 
contains twelve hundred houses, lies closely packed round the foot of the 
Kazee’s dwelling; and the cantonment of the Chevalier Ventura, who for 
sometime governed this district, lies apart in the low grounds about half a 
mile to the north-westward. 

Q 
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Position of the The town of Mithun Kot is not likely to be of much commercial import- 

town, 

ance for many years, though its commanding position at the confluence of all 
the rivers of the Punjab, as seen in the map, gives it an apparent advantage 
which will hardly hear the scrutiny of close examination, so greatly is it 
diminished by the peculiar localities of the place. Its situation indeed is very 
unfavorable, as it is quite surrounded by water when the river rises, and the 
only high ground belonging to it is already covered with houses, so that there 
is little or no room for farther improvement without a great outlay of capital. 
So greatly is the want of elbow-room felt when the river is in flood, that the 
inhabitants, who at other times of the year usually resort to some distant spot 
for unmentionable purposes, are at this season compelled to perform those 
offices so close to the houses that an intense stench is the result: nor does this 
evil admit of a ready remedy, for the waters, which so closely girdle the town, 
have barely any perceptible motion, seeming rather to belong to some stagnant 
lake, than to a mighty running stream. The present distance of the town from 
the bank of the main river is just two and a half miles by my measurement, 
but there is a creek or narrow branch of the Indus running dose under the 
east side of the town, which might be made navigable for boats. 

<>/ tlie''llakim "of Sawuu Mul, the intelligent Hakim of Mooltan, who succeeded Monsieur 
Mooltan. Ventura in the government of this district, has acted very liberally in aiding 

the views of the British Government, by greatly diminishing the duties usually 
levied upon the principal articles of commerce, and by attempting to transfer 
to Mithun Kot the mercantile depot or mart formerly established at Asnee, an 
inland town lying twenty short kos or thirty miles north-west from Mithun 
Kot. This worthy governor was so busily employed in beating back, with all 
his disposable forces, a tribe of mountaineers, who had made their descent into 
the plains, that he could not leave his head-quarters at Hurund, near the foot of 
the Sooletnan range, to have an interview with Lieutenant Mackeson; but he 
sent strict orders to his lcamdars or agents to pay every attention to us during 
our stay at Mithun Kot, which injunctions were implicitly fulfilled during the 
three days we remained there; and, in addition to the other civilities of these 
local officers, (one of whom was a Sikh and the other a Hindoo,) they offered 
me the usual present of five hundred roopees as a compliment upon entering 
Runjeet Singh’s country, which was of course refused. 

Preparation of Previous to our quitting Khanpoor, Lieutenant Mackeson had directed his 
Ooch. boats, which were lying at Mukhun-bela ghat near Ooch, to drop down the 

river as far as Mithun Kot, in order that we might have the option of pursuing 
our journey to the northward either by land or by water, as might be found 
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most convenient. On determining to. adopt the latter course, ou? camp- 
followers were directed to march up the east bank of the Punjaud as far as 
Ooch, and to meet us at the ghat near that city,, whicjb they accomplished in 
about the same time that it took us to perform $te journey bf water. The 
boats reached Mithun Kot on the 15th April, and were immediately prepared 
for our reception, the accommodation boat, or bujra, as it would be called on 
the Ganges, being the same one that was formerly used by Captain Wade. The 
hull was simply formed of one of those wall-sided flat-bottomed boats, which 
are in common use on the river Ravee, and by covering it with a light roof, six 
feet above the floor, and closing the sides and ends with Venetian blinds, a 
spacious and very comfortable cabin was constructed fully twenty feet in 
length, and nearly half that breadth. The roof was of course fashioned like 
a deck, and afforded a most pleasant place for enjoying cool air after the heat 
of the day, when the south-west wind came sweeping up the broad bosom of 
the river, and drove us up against its stream with a full swelling sail. The 
cooking boat was nearly as large as our own, and a third vessel accompanied 
us, on board which were our Sindee friends. 

The description of boat on which we were embarked, being without a Departure from 

Mithun Kot. 

keel and flat-bottomed, would naturally draw but little water; and the want 
of a keel was in a great measure compensated by the perpendicularity of her 
sides, so that we frequently sailed, even with a wind very nearly abeam, so 
close to the lee-shore that people could with ease step from the gunwale on to 
the bank, which w as occasionally just on a level with it. It may be consider¬ 
ed tedious to detail the particulars of our trip, but it may nevertheless be done 
in the hope of being useful some time or another, when the navigation of these 
rivers shall become a little more common. We took a friendly farewell of our 
kind entertainers at Mithun Kot, and leaving the town on the morning of the 
16th of April, (when the thermometer was only 72° at day-break,) spent the 
whole of the forenoon at the ghat while the boats were being made ready; 
and we ascertained that the stream, which set slightly upon this bank, only 
ran at the rate of 1380 yards, or little more than three quarters of a mile 
per hour. 

Every necessary arrangement being at last completed, the boats were cast Voyage up the 
off from the right bank of the Indus at llfh a. m. or a quarter before twelve of V Aprip nU<lj ^ 
o’clock on the 16th April, and having got into a fair channel, we set sail about 
noon with a fine light breeze from the south-west, which carried us up to the 
mouth of the Punjnud at 1 r. m., after entering which river we steered 
eastward and were abreast of Gumbheer, on the west bank, at 2 r, m. We 
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passed Kehl on the left bank at 2b 25m., and Gopang, on the right bank, at 2$ 
r. M., at which time the wind was S. 8. W. aud our course East, going nearly 
seven miles an hour through the water, and 4| or 5 miles an hour past the 
land; the thermometer stood at 95*. At 2h 40m we came to a point which 
forced our head to lie 8. E. and 8. S. E. for a few minutes, making no way 
against the heavy current which set round the point at the rate of about five 
miles an hour; so we took to tracking, and had to continue at this tedious 
work for nearly an hour. The tow-rope was cast off at 3h 40m P. M. with 
the boat’s head N. E. which soon fell off to north and N. by E., bringing us 
again abreast of Gopang (but in the upper reach of the river), at 3f P. M. 
After passing this place we continued our course nearly due east, passing 
Bagho on the left bank at 5 P. M ; soon after which we again had recourse to 
the track-rope, gradually rounding up and creeping along the left bank, until 
we gained a northerly course, and brought up for the night at 6h 45m p. M. 
abreast of Shidhanee, a large village, four kos east of the river’s bank. The 
total day’s run, or rather the distance performed since noon, was about fifteen 
kos by water, or perhaps nine kos by land. 

vaynfe continued On the 17th of April we again cast off our boats, starting at 5h 55m 

nh April. P M w j l j 1 a g ne south-westerly breeze, and ran a northerly and N. E. course 

until 7 a. M., wlen the winding of the Punjnud brought the boat’s head due 
south, and we could only proceed by tracking. A village on the left bank, 
called Duria Khan ka Mudh, was passed at 7h 20m; and at 8h 13m we passed 
another village on the left bank, called Bukhoo ka Mudh, whence we turned 
up into an easterly course. We passed the outlet of a small dry water 
course at 8h 45m. The boat’s head then lying S. E.; and in this position we 
put to for breakfast at 9 a. m. at the upper opening of the navigable canal 
called Ikhtiar-wah, which runs to Jujwa, Khanpoor, &c. The village of Chou- 
hau lies close above its outlet, on the left bank, being twelve kos north of 
Jujwa or Jujja, and fourteen kos from Khanpoor. We cast of again from the 
bank at 9$ a. m., and. hoisting the sail, made our way against the stream about 
east by north, gradually coming round to a northerly course, in a channel 
varying from t mile to J- mile in width. At llh 20ra a white dome in the 
village of Purara on the light bank bore N. N. W. distant about three miles, 
aud the village of Oodur on the left bank about S. E. by E. distaut l£ miles. 
Here the wind failed us, and we made very slow progress by tracking, the 
village of Oodur only bearing S. by E. at noon, our course being N. E. and 
the village one mile off. We ran aground at 12h 10m, but goon floated again, 
aud continued our course to north-eastward until 12h 48m, when we turned 
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more north and even north-westward, being obliged to use poles, (or lugees, 
as the Indian boatmen would call them,) as well as the track-rope to enable us 
to get on. At 2 p. m. we were still tracking, but in a N. N. E. direction and 
at the east side of the main stream which runs W. S. W. and is about three 
quarters of a mile wide. At 2h 40m we passed something like a nnla, whose 
outlet was from the left bank of the Puujnud, and at H p. M. were abreast of 
Khanpoor, a large village on the right bank, bearing W. N. W. distant two 
miles. At 3h 40m P. M we passed Ghazee ka Thool on the left bank, one 
mile E. S. E. of us, and close above the village was the outlet of a nala leading 
to Humza ka Thool. A light breeze sprung up at 4h 15m, and we sailed for 
a few minutes toward the north-east, but took to tracking again at 4h 45m. 
We passed Ahrnud Machee on the right bank at 5h 10m, and put to at 6h 15m 
p. M. on the right or west bank, one kos below Kbangurh, which is four or 
five miles south-west of the town of Seetpoor, which lies a little inland, and 
is celebrated for its mango groves. 

The Kamdar of this place, being warned of Lieutenant Mackeson’s 
approach, came out to meet him at the place where our boats brought to for 
the night, and directed a party of soldiers to keep guard all night at the water 
side, that no accidents might happen to us on Runjeet Singh’s, his master’s, side 
of the river, for the opposite bank belongs to Buhawul Khan, and skirmishes 
used occasionally to take place between the inhabitants of the two countries. 
At the time when Buhawul Khan held in farm nearly the whole Dooab between 
Mooltan and Mithun Kot, or rather between the Indus and the Punjnud, the 
district of Seetpoor was of course under the dominion of the Daodpoolra chief, 
and the old Hindoo Deewan, Kasee Ram, who accompanied us from Khanpoor, 
acted as a Kamdar at Seetpoor ; but when possession of all the territory on 
the other side of the river was resumed by the Sikh king, Buhawul Khan was 
obliged to give up these lucrative districts, and confine himself to* his own 
country on the east bank of the river, so the old Deewan was of course thrown 
out of employment with the rest of Buhawul Khan’s employes. 

On the 18th of April we started from our resting place below Khangurh 
at 5h 25m a. m. with just breeze enough to cross over to the left bank of the 
river, where we commenced tracking; but the wind fortunately freshened from 
the south west, and by 7h 40tn a. m. ran us up as high as Seetpoor, which 
town is three miles from the right bank of the Punjnud, the river being half a 
mile wide, and our course N. E. We passed a small village called Ghoolam 
Rusool, situated on high ground on the left bank, at 8h 05m. and at 8h 45m 
passed the ghat of Seetpoor, which is provided with passage boats for crossing 
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the river. As the breeze stiffened, we passed Alum Ghaib kee Bustee, on the 
right bank, at 9h 30m, running E. N. E, but the wind fell suddenly at 9h 45m, 
so we took to tracking for about half an hour. We passed the mouth of a 
canal called Biharee on the left bank at lOh 20rn, and caught a fresh breeze, 
which carried us up to Mukhuri-bela Ghat at 11 A. M. ; and we here finished 
our voyage, this place being abreast of the city of Ooch, which is two kos 
distant from the left bank of the Punjnud, about 4 kos below the confluence of 
the rivers Ghara and Trirnab, as the river of Mooltan is called. 

This custom of giving a new name to a large river after the confluence of 
two or more of its principal streams, instead of bestowing on the joint waters 
the name of their principal tributary, seems to be attended with some incon¬ 
venience, and is not usually practised in Hindoosthan. The Bunas and many 
other considerable streams which fall into the Chumbul all lose their names on 
joining the latter river, which, however, retains its own name until it falls into 
the Jumna; and the Jumna again after receiving the Chumbul, (which is fully 
equal to itself in size, and has even a longer course,) remains unchanged in 
title until it falls into the still holier Gunga; but even the union of these two 
noble rivers leads to no other result than that the appellation of the larger 
one is conferred on them both, as they roll on in one bed for many hundred 
miles. With respect to the rivers of the Punjab, however, the case is very 
different, not one of them retaining its name after falling in with another river 
nearly of its own size. If their courses are followed in regular order, it will 
be found that the Sutluj, which passes Loodhiana, and the Beyah which runs 
near Umritsir, lose both of their names after forming a junction at Feerozpoor, 
and bear the name of Ghara until they meet the other rivers of the Punjab. 
The Ravee that washes the walls of Lahor, the ruddy Chinab which far exceeds 
the former, and the Jeluin whose sources are in Kashmeer, all mix their waters 
in a single channel before they reach Mooltan, and are called Trimab by way 
of noting their triple alliance; by this name they are known, until the Ghara 
meets them at Ooch, and by adding its two tributaries to the former three, 
earns for the whole the appropriate title of Punjnud, or “ the five rivers,” 
which, after a brief course of sixty miles is again swallowed up by the all- 
absorbing Sind. 

On the evening of our arrival at Mukhun-bela, Lieutenant Mackeson 
quitted the boats and made a long night march by way of Ooch and Khoorm- 
poor to Ahmudpoor, which is distant twelve kos from the river-side, and which 
is his general place of residence as well as that of the Khan, Buhawul Khan ; 
Buhawulpoor being only the nominal capital of this country, though in reality 
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the largest city it contains. I was obliged to remain two or three days longer 
at the ghat, for the days were so dusty and the nights so cloudy that I had 
some difficulty in making the astronomical observations that were required for 
ascertaining the geographical position of this place, and in taking the angles 
necessary for connecting these observations with some conspicuous point in the 
city of Ooch. While thus waiting until the weather cleared up, for the nights 
were generally very stormy, I was tempted by the fine expanse of water and 
lively breeze to take a sail in the pretty little cutter that lay at the ghat; but 
there was barely water enough to prevent even this tiny vessel from running 
aground without fetching a circuit to gain the main stream. The appearance 
of this part of the river is rather singular, the red waters of the Chinab 
coming down in a dark-colored mass that forms a striking contrast to the 
paler waters of the Ghara; but the latter are considered far less wholesome; 
and so high is the repute in which the former stream is held, that Lieutenant 
Mackeson not only obtains a constant supply of it for his own use at Ahmud- 
poor, but even carried a considerable quantity across the desert of Jesulmer. 

Having finished the work which detained me in the neighborhood of ^ March through 
Ooch, I quitted Mukhun-bela Ghat on the morning of the 21st of April, and pour, 
completed the twelve kos to Ahmudpoor in less than three hours upon a 
camel. Poor old Deewan Kasee Ram, who accompanied me on this trip, while 
endeavouring to keep ahead of the long-paced dromedary, met with an acci¬ 
dent that might have done him much mischief, for the little horse on which he 
rode came suddenly down with him, and he fell on the hard road, but fortu¬ 
nately without sustaining any injury. We left the river side at 2h 55m a. M. 
and made our way over a bad road through corn fields to Ooch, which is three 
very short kos or 4j, miles S. E. of the ghat; this part of the journey occu¬ 
pying us nearly an hour, though we made no stay at Ooch. This is a very 
ancient city of about two thousand houses, with a covered bazar, from which 
the idea of roofing the market place at Khanpoor may perhaps have been 
borrowed: the most remarkable objects, however, at this place,—at least the 
most worthy of notice in the eyes of its Moosulman inhabitants,—are the 
shrines of its five Mohummudan saints who are of Saiud descent; that is to 
say, of their Prophet’s own lineage, and are held in great repute, the principal 
one of the five appearing to be the martyred saint Peer Shah Shuheed Julala (?) 
who came originally from Balkh, or from Bokhara. We found a pretty good 
road from Ooch, running about E. S. E. for the first five kos, as far as 
Khoormpoor, and the remaining five kos about S. E. by E., there being much 
thin jungul of tamarisk all the way to Ahmudpoor, where we arrived at 5h 
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40m, having left Ooch at about 3h 40m, and passed Khoormpoor (a village of 
fifty houses) at 4h 45m a. m. 

On arriving at Ahmudpoor we were pleased to find that the Khan had 
also come hither from Khanpoor, so that we saw a good deal of him during 
the ten days that I remained at this place. The Khau’s dwelling is at a place 
called Dera, about three miles south-east of Ahmudpoor, and just within the 
limits of the sandy desert which comes within a kos of the city, and may al¬ 
most be said to be divided from it by the Kootubwah canal, which brings 
down the waters of the river Ohara from a place twenty miles N. N. E. of 
Ahmudpoor. Various small cuts are made from this canal, from which still 
smaller branches again strike olF, so that the whole country in their neighbor¬ 
hood may be irrigated with very little labor Some of these small streams 
afford a supply of water to the Khan’s cantonment at Dera, and other 
branches run close to Lieutenant Mackeson’s house, which is a mile and a half 
westward from the city. As the whole country is intersected by these cuts, 
we had several little bridges to cross whenever we visited the Khan ; our usual 
proceeding on which occasions was to ride over early in the morning while the 
air was yet cool, and return in the native carriages which he kindly lent us 
for this purpose. They were each four-wheeled vehicles drawn by two horses, 
the body being shaped like that of a ruth , and canopied in the same way ; 
the body was subject to the quantity of shaking usually endured in conveyances 
of this kind, but we found them very convenient, and far preferable to riding 
in the hot sun for four miles: they brought us this distance in fifty-two 
minutes, at a gentle trot of about 4,} miles per hour. 

As the Khau’s residence at Ahmudpoor is generally of much longer dura¬ 
tion than at Khanpoor, so the buildings that we observed there were of a 
much more permanent character than those at the latter place. Yet even at 
Dera there was the same absence of mere show, with the same appearance of 
real dignity which struck me so forcibly in our former interviews with the 
Khan : he had no canopy of crimson velvet supported on silver or gilt staves 
like the Raja of Beekaner, nor like the latter did he ever spring up from his 
throne and prostrate himself on the ground, heedless of our presence, when the 
time for evening prayer arrived: Buhawul Khan, on the contrary, used to 
prefer sitting out of doors on an open terrace, where a floor-cloth was spread 
under the shady side of his house, with no other canopy than the sky; and 
thus he would remain talking to us by the hour together, with his Sirdars all 
squatted in a double row, like a lane, along the edges of the carpet, and two 
or three of his most favored attendants sitting close in front with their faces 
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turned towards him. Should we happen to be with him in the evening about 
prayer time, we received a gentle hint as to the necessity of his withdrawing 
for the performance of his devotions; and he did not appear to be particularly 
bigotted in his notions, for one of the handsomest faces to be seen in his 
durbar was that of a Jew, who took his seat among the various persons 
Mohumudans and Hindoos, who composed the Court, without appearing to 
excite any particular sensation among them. 

As Ions: as we remained at Khanpoor we had been pitched within less i';>t dinners sup- 
° plied from the 

than half a mile of the Khan’s place of abode, and be used to send a train of Khan’s kitchen. 

hot dishes, both morning and evening, by way of supplying us with breakfast 

and dinner. At Ahtnudpoor, however, the distance was so much greater as 

to risk the spoiling of his choice cookeries in their transit from the kitchen to 

our table, so he very considerately sent up a part of his “ batterie de cuisine” 

into our more immediate neighborhood, that our provant might not lose its 

flavor on the road. Stewed quails, poolaoos, lcofias, hileea, (i. e. curry) of 

various kinds, plum stews, hulwa, vermicelli, preparations of apples, &c. came 

pouring in upon us in such abundance, that we should have been glad to cry 

“ hold, enough!” were it not uncivil to refuse these marks of attention from the 

Khan, which were meant to show his good-will toward the stranger; and I was 

the more gratified at this friendly conduct, as on a former occasion Lieutenants 

Baker and Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, were obliged to turn back from 

Ahmudpoor to Ilansee when endeavouring to make their way to the Indus. 

Another civility on the part of the Khan was the sending to us on the day of 
the Bukree Eed, one of the huge doomba sheep that had been sacrified at that 
festival, and no pains seemed to have been spared in fattening up the animal, 
who was a monster in his way: this happened at Khanpoor, and, fortunately, 
the weather was so fine that we did not suffer much from this unusual 
gormandizing ; for though civility and curiosity when combined, might tempt 
us to taste more of these rich dishes than would have been prudent, yet the 
sudden alteration of the climate of Jesulrner to that of Sind, or, in other words, 
a fall of the thermometer from 111“ to 64° in the space of a few days may 
have prevented our being carried off by a surfeit, in humbly imitating the 
great Dugald Dalghetty, who always laid in beforehand a supply of vivers 
sufficient for three days’ consumption. 

The house which has been built at Ahmudpoor by the Khan, Buhawul Residence of 
Khan, for the residence of Lieutenant Mackeson, is a good substantial edifice 
in the European style, containing two suites of rooms, besides a large centre 
hall, and has only cost about three thousand roopees, a considerable part of 
s 
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which was required for timbering the flat roof, and the lime seemed also to be 
rather an expensive article. Until this building was prepared, Lieutenant 
Mackeson was accommodated with rooms in the city, but the houses there are 
so very indiffereut, that he was soon glad to quit the first of his temporary 
places of residence, and occupied a small bungla in the middle of a fine large 
garden belonging to the Khan, situated on the north side of Ahmudpoor. In¬ 
convenient as this little cottage might be as a permanent place of abode, it was 
preferable to the hot dusty brick-house in which he first took up his quarters, 
for the large trees of the garden afforded a pleasant shade, and it is rendered 
tolerably cool by being supplied with canal-water. 

Ahmudpoor is a considerable city, inferior only to Buhawulpoor, and lies 
on rather low ground on the west bank of the large canal called Kootub-wah, 
as before-mentioned ; but this advantage is very much diminished by the large 
quantity of kulwr zumecn, or unproductive salt ground in its neighborhood ; 
and there is much jungul of jnhoo or tamarisk, commonly called jhon, which 
is rather a worthless shrub. The site of the old town is to southward of the 
present city, which contains something less than five thousand houses, and has a 
good bazar running north and south, with two or three other pretty good streets 
branching off to the eastward, one of them leading to the Buhawulpoor road, 
and another of them to Dera. On the west side of the bazar, close to the 
main street, is a large musjid or mosque, whose white meenars and domes are 
the most conspicuous objects in the city. On the north side are some good 
gardens, and to the westward is an old mud fort about lot) yards long, and 120 
yards wide, the walls of which appear to be very thin, and are from twenty 
to twenty-four feet high. There is a small cantonment close to the south- 
westward of the town, and on passing the parade ground in the morning we 
generally found several squads of sipaliees at their drill, which was regulated 
in the European maimer, and with English words of command. The city 
has rather a mean appearance from the exceeding lowness of the houses, which 
looked still lower from being flat-roofed, and the shops are small with little 
pent-houses that barely project two feet; nor do they appear to advantage 
after seeing the freestone chvjjna or caves which shelter the shops in other 
cities, for the pent-houses of Ahmudpoor appear to be of wood, occasionally 
smeared with clay. There seein to he no manufactures of any notoriety, and 
the water and air do not agree with foreigners, who are said to complain of 
loss of appetite and indigestion, which is not surprising when even the towns¬ 
people look sickly. There is another town of the same name near the western 
extremity of the Daodpotra country, but the latter is generally called Ahmud¬ 
poor Sumnia, to distinguish it from the city above described. 
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I paid my farewell visit to the Khan, Buhawul Khan, on the 29th of 
April, and as the custom of receiving presents at this Court is not yet exploded, 
so an exchange of parting gifts took place in a manner that partook more of 
the European method of exchanging souvenirs, than the oriental style of doing 
such things. The Khan’s officers had carried over to Jesulmer a packet of 
embroidered and other handsome stuffs as a present for Lieutenant Trevelyan, 
and on leaving Khanpoor a little bale of cloth was in like manner brought to 
me; but on quitting Alnnudpoor the Khan produced his own pet rifle with 
which he had killed many a deer, and sent it to me as a farther token of his 
good-will. The barrel was of Sind manufacture, composed of thirteen pistol 
barrels beaten up and welded together, the muzzle being wrought into the 
figure of an alligator’s head: the stock is of a very dark wood, very short, 
exceedingly thin in the grasp, and spreading out into a very broad but thin 
butt. A large coil of slow match is wound neatly about the stock just behind 
the breech of the gun, and is covered by a chintz cloth, round which are cast 
several folds of colored tape, and an additional leather strap to keep the whole 
coil secure. A leather sling lies under the barrel: a little flap, primed with 
wax, secures the pan from damp, and additional protection is afforded to the 
priming by an exceedingly neat kind of lock-cover, which appears to be formed 
of horse-hair stitched in between tliin leather, and bound with green morocco 
or kid-skin, being entirely the work of Buhawul Khan’s own hands. The 
whole of the mountings of this curious rifle are of silver, and a powder flask 
of black leather (exactly the shape of a chemist’s retort,) stamped witii emboss¬ 
ed patterns and mounted with silver, accompanied the gift, as also a powder 
measure of buffalo bom and a bullet-mould: on both of the latter were 
engraved the words “ Kilan wake," denoting that it belonged to tli 1 large gun, 
though its ball is not near so large as that of a carbine. A double barrelled 
percussion fowling piece, with a few other articles, including a brace of pistols, 
sent by Lieutenant Trevelyan, remained with the Kbau as a slight memorial 
of our visit to the Indus and its neighborhood. 

I quitted Ahmudpoor at midnight on the 30th of April, or rather at one 
o’clock in the morning on the 1st of May, and after taking a long farewell of 
my most kind host, Lieutenant Mackeson, wandered forth alone in sober anti¬ 
cipation of having to cross the Great Desert at the most inclement season of 
the year ; eight days or nine at the utmost remained for the completion of a 
journey of more than two hundred miles, as I had engaged to meet Lieutenant 
Trevelyan at Girrajsir (on the boundary between Jesulmer and Beekaner,) by 
the 9th of May ; and as about 150 miles of my intended route might be cori- 
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sidered to be within limits of the desert, the trip was likely to be rather an 
uncomfortable one. One of the Nuwab's kaindars, named Durgahee Khan, was 
directed to escort me to Buhawulpoor, and my old acquaintance the chief hunts¬ 
man, (named Saleh Mohumud) and a respectable Daodpotra of the Khan’s 
family were deputed to take farther charge of me as far as the Beekaner 
frontier. Orders were sent to the governors of such forts as lay in the road, 
to furnish me with comfortable quarters within their walls; and, in short, no¬ 
thing seemed left undone by the Khan that would serve to 

“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

Among other of his friendly acts, I ought not to omit mentioning, that 
during our stay at Ahnmdpoor, two of my watches, which had both received 
damage on the road, were put into thorough repair by the Khan’s watch-ma¬ 
ker, a very skilful workman, residing at Buhawulpoor, and son of the clever old 
artist, mentioned by Mr. Elpliinstone. The son seems to equal his father in 
talent, and has constructed some curious time-pieces, one of which is in the 
possession of Lieutenant Mackeson, and considerably resembles that of Jona¬ 
than Oldbuek, in size and color : its case is of the old construction, (i. e. un- 
like the modern hunting-watches,) and its face has a double graduation, indi¬ 
cating both the hours according to English reckoning, and the ghurecn by 
which all Oriental nations compute their time, the latter being marked with 
Arabic numerals, which serve to point out the times appointed for the five 
daily prayers, enjoined in the code of Mohumud As a farther guide to all 
good Moosulmans, two circular cavities are sunk in the dial plate, in each of 
which is a small magnetic piece of iron, fashioned iuto the shape of a blue pi¬ 
geon, the wings of which being outspread, point in the direction of the meri¬ 
dian, the body of the bird by which they are connected being balanced upon a 
pivot; and the head is colored red, so as to act as a kiblu-nooma , or guide to 
Mecca, in the direction of which city “ the faithful” are required to prostrate 
themselves. Judging from the depth of the barrel of this watch, the main¬ 
spring must be rather a broad one; there is no fusee, as the barrel is furnished 
with teeth, which take directly iuto the train of works without the interven¬ 
tion of a chain and spiral snail, the compensating power of the latter being 
perhaps made up by taper*ug away the mainspring, or filing it gradually thinner 
to one of its extremities. There was. I think, a maintaining power added to 
keep it going while being wound up ; and it was upon the whole a piece of 
workmanship highly creditable to the native artist. 

I mounted my camel for the purpose of quitting Abrnudpoor very early 
on the morning of 1st May, as already mentioned, and marched twenty kos 
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north-east, over a bad road to Buhawulpoor, the march being accomplished in 
five and a half hours, as follows. We left Lieutenant Mackeson’s house at Ih 
03m a. m , reached the beginning of Ahmudpoor at 111 20m. and the end of the 
city at lli 35m : crossed the Kootub-wah canal by a bridge at 2h OOin, and 
passed a small village close to the left of the road, named Husnu Wahee, at 
about 3h 05m. We arrived at a village called Noorpoor at 3b 25m, where 
We remained for a few minutes, and shortly afterwards made a regular halt for 
twenty minutes, for the performance of morning prayer, at a well where a 
Jukeer had established himself close to the side of the road. We reached this 
spot at 4h 35m a. m. and left it again at 4h 55m, passing a khauguh or shrine 
"ith a village at 5h 55m, and another village, called Must Khan kee Bustee, 
at 6h 10rn. At (ih 15m we crossed a canal over which is a brick bridge of three 
arches. We entered the south gate of Buhawulpoor at 6h 30m, and passing 
through a part of the city, reached the Khan’s house at about 6h 33m a. m. 

The road from Ahmudpoor to Buhawulpoor is much cut up by artificial Description of 
water-courses, which are mostly dry at this time of the year, and on both sides * “ d ' 
of the way are numerous corn-fields, but there is also a large quantity of ta¬ 
marisk jungul. For (lie first two kos after leaving Ahmudpoor, or rather af¬ 
ter crossing the first bridge above noted, the road runs up the left bank of the 
canal called Kootub-wah, after leaving which it runs north-eastward across the 
low-lands forming the valley of the Ghara river, on its eastern bank; this 
kind of low-land in Upner India is generally called klutdir , perhaps from the 
word hhatl, meaning manure, as such ground is liable to inundation when the 
river is in flood, and within the influence of the rich fertilizing slime generally 
deposited on such occasions. After crossing the large canal at the brick bridge 
which is three kos from Buhawulpoor, the road runs up the left bank of the same 
for half a kos, exhibiting a curious appearance, for immediately on the east 
side is much jahoo jungul, with numerous sandhills, being in fact the edge of 
the Great Desert, which runs so closely in upon the canal, that there is, iu some 
places, barely room for two carts to pass each other between the hillocks of 
sand and the running water, so that the road becomes a positive boundary be¬ 
tween the Rohcc or wilderness, and the Sind or netherlands, by which term is 
to be understood all the ground near the banks of a river where water is found 
close to the surface, even though the soil be not liable io inundation. 

I remained three days at Buhawulpoor for the purpose of fixing the geo- Appearance of 
graphical position of the city, and during this time examined whatever might U1 * 
be worth seeing in its neighborhood : its curiosities, however, are but few, the 
gardens and the manufacture of silk stuffs being almost the only things worthy 
T 
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of notice. There are no architectural curiosities of any kind to catch the eye 
of a traveller, and though Buhawulpoor is a city of eight thousand houses with 
two large bazars, it has the same shabby and impermanent appearance that 
characterizes Khanpoor and Ahmudpoor. The Khan’s h*use in which I was 
accommodated during my stay here, contained but a single room, of moderate 
dimensions, and had no verandah ; in the same courtyard, and within a few 
feet of it, was a little detached summer-house, and on the south side was a 
small garden; the west and north sides seemed to be occupied by other houses, 
and the eastern boundary of the premises was formed by a large brick mosque, 
almost the only permanent looking edifice in the city. There is no fort and 
scarcely any town wall, though there is something that may ouce have been a 
mud rampart, with four gateways looking toward Mooltan, Khairpoor, Beekn- 
ner, and Ahmudpoor. Numerous wild date trees grow within the precincts of 
the city, and there are some magnificent see,too trees, which arc here called take. 
1 he water is remarkably sweet, and Persian wheels are seen in every direction 
raising it either out of shallow wells, or out of small cuts and branches drawn 
from the larger canals. 

The principal gardens are seventeen in number, lying chiefly on the north 
side of the city, and beyond a canal which runs under a pretty good brick bridge : 
I visited those called Moliumud Khan’s garden, Moonshee-ka-bagh, Gosain-ka- 
bagh, &c., each being pretty much like the other :—they produce mangoes, 
grapes, peaches, almonds, apples, quinces, figs, pomegranates, phahta, kuchnar, 
A ool-khaira, (or holly-oak,) weeping-willows, and another kind of willow call¬ 
ed bed-moos/tk, from which is extracted a cooling liquor, much used in Sind, 
and generally imported from Kashmeer. On leaving Ahmudpoor, Ruhawul 
Khan presented me with a dozen bottles of this precious thundace, which 
looked like a genuine importation from the “valley of shawls;” the flasks 
were ol thin blistered glass, shaped something like a claret bottle, with its sides 
squeezed in ; and pieces of bark of the birch tree did duty as corks. The li¬ 
quor was clear, and had a faint but not unpleasant smell, with a rather mawkish 
taste : it is diluted when drank in the proportion of half a wine glass-full to a 
small tumbler ot water, and it seems probable that it may really have a cooling 
effect, as willow-bark has been used in England by medical men in lieu of Pe¬ 
ruvian bark, the febrifuge qualities of which are well known. 

The Ohara river runs about two miles north-west of Buhawulpoor with 
a full muddy stream half a mile wide, and running at the rate of perhaps a mile 
and a half per hour ; there were a few boats at the ghat, and but little appear¬ 
ance of traffick of any kind, though the situation of Buhawulpoor seems 
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particularly advantageous in a commercial point of view. It lies almost 
exactly in the middle of the Daodpotra territories, which extend a hundred and 
fifty miles on each side of this cify along the banks of the Ghara, the Punjnud, 
and the Sind, and the great desert comes up to within three miles of the 
south-east side of the city ; so that Bnhawulpoor lies in a kind of gorge between 
the river and the desert, where all articles conveyed by land or water carriage 
between the upper and lower provinces must necessarily pass, its situation being 
very similar to the throat of an hour-glass. It has also the advantage of lying 
in the direct route between Beekaner and DcraGhazee Khan and Mooltan. 

The silk stuffs of Mooltan seem to be held in considerable repute here, 
and are superior to those manufactured at Buhawulpoor, though the latter are 
by no means bad, especially when it is considered that the art of silk-weaving 
is of very recent introduction: the chief articles of home production, in this 
line, appear to be a thin figured silk of light scarlet color with gold-»*dges, 
called ASimud-shahee, and striped stuffs of thick texture and various colors 
like chintzes, called goo/ iudun. The traders seem to be of various religions, 
Moosulman, Hindoo, and Jew- A handsome man of the latter persuasion, 
named Aga Rufeeh, came to see me, as did some of the Hindoos ; but they all 
seemed to be of the true harpy breed. One of the brokers, named Bboja Dalai, 
recommended his floor cloths, some of which were woollen and some of cotton : 
lie had also «ool budnn paejama , or trowser stuff, and /dies, all of silk, the 
latter being in pieces of six yards each, and the Mooltan chintzes of seven 
yards ; there were loongees of silk, and amt us or praying carpets of wool, as 
well as the pmhmeenn ka rootiud or shawl-scarfs of Kashmeer; these with the 
putha or silken sashes, the richly embroidered cloaks called chogha, and the 
deep crimson silk of Mooltan with deep gold borders, are all that I remember 
as worth particular mention. I made very few purchases, as the different 
articles seemed to be very high priced, particularly those with gold borders, for 
there do not seem to he any wire-drawers here, and the gold thread is imported 
at a considerable expense from llindoosthan. 

During my brief stay at Buhawulpoor, a Hindoo religionist carne to claim 
my protection in behalf of his spiritual superior, who was said to he confuted at 
the kotwa/ec on some trifling pretext, and wms threatened with death if he 
would not embrace the Mohuinudan faith. On sending to the police office and 
making farther inquiry, there seemed to be some truth in the story, so I 
brought the case to the notice of Dtirgahee Khan, the kamdar, who accom¬ 
panied ine on the part of Buhatvul Khan, and the man wms set at liberty 
pro tempore : but I afterwards beard that the unfortunate individual had again 
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been seized and actually put to death by hanging, about the season of Moliur- 
rum, because he persisted in his refusal to quit the faith of his fathers and 
embrace that of Islam. It is to be hoped that this report is not true, or, 
at any rate, if true, it would be a pity to think that so superior a man as 
Buhawul Khan should permit any such atrocities to be perpetrated in his 
dominions; but a lurking suspicion that the Daodpotra chief had at least been 
guilty of non-interference in this matter, tended to lessen the high respect 
which his general conduct excited, and tarnished that “ couleur de rose” which 
had hitherto thrown so pleasing a tint on every thing connected with the 
Khan and his country. 

On arriving in Buhawul Khan’s dominions after traversing the sterile 
regions of Beekaner and Jesulmer, it was a pleasing relief to see the country 
sheeted for miles with crops of green corn, with good water at thirteen or fifteen 
cubits from the surface, instead of a brackish commodity at 250 or 300 feet. 
The appearance of the people too was as novel as that of the country, the 
slovenly-looking Rangurs and Juts being exchanged for liuloches in loose 
flowing and graceful robes, who seemed to be the fighting portion of the com¬ 
munity, while the laboring part of the population were readily distinguished 
by their dark-blue dhotecs or waist clothes. A number of the people, both 
male and female, (particularly the elderly women,' have a singular fancy for 
dying their hair red ; and another curious custom is that of large parties of 
females who call themselves miiukadees, or descendants of the Prophet, going 
about begging under the cover of large white veils which cover them from head 
to foot, and from which they derive their name of mustoor, or veiled. They 
are very pertinacious in their demand of aims, and a number of little eyelet 
holes worked in the veil enables them to see without being seen. 

This practice of using long veils in public does not seem to be altogether 
confined to the mendicant females, for in riding one day between Mithun Kot 
and the bank of the Indus, I met a man who requested me very civilly to keep 
to the side of the road, as his “ mustooran" were approaching, and immediately 
afterwards his brace of ladies made their appearance mounted on a camel, and 
carefully screened from all curious eyes : I was rather surprised at the cour¬ 
teous tone used by the protector of these shy damsels, for it happened on an¬ 
other occasion, when Lieutenant Mackeson was out riding accompanied by a 
party of Daodpotra horse, that he fell in with a man escorting a covered cart 
full of females ; and on perceiving the European officer approaching, the man 
ordered him in a most insolent manner to get out of the way. Finding that 
no attention was paid to his rude demand, the fierce Moosulruan drew his 
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sword, and might have proceeded to use violence had not one of the Khan's 
horsemen, who accompanied Lieutenant Mackeson, interposed and silenced the 
uncivil braggart. Perhaps the different tone of the request made to myself 
might have arisen from the circumstance of our being on Runjeet Singh’s 
side of the Indus, for the Sikhs are not particularly tolerant toward the 
Mohumudans, and the local authorities exercise the power of life and death 
without reference to head-quarters. 

Rather a curious instance of this speedy adminstration of justice occur¬ 
red during the stay of one of our officers at Mithun Kot. A woman of loose 
character had quitted her husband’s house and fled with her paramour to the 
other side of the river, and taken refuge in the Daodpotra country, whither 
she was followed by two males of her husband’s tribe, who revenged the 
dishonor she had brought on their family by putting the paramour to death. 
Had the husband done this in person, it would perhaps have been considered 
a justifiable homicide; but it fared otherwise with the two persons who took 
the law into their own hands, as they were seized and brought to Mithun 
Kot while the Sahib happened to be there. Being too unwell to see them at 
the time of their arrival, he thought nothing more about them for two or 
three days, but on asking the amils if he could then see the murderers, they 
immediately answered, “Oh, Sir, we hanged them yesterday !” 

To return, however, to Buhawulpoor and its peculiarities:—the snuff¬ 
taking propensities of the lower orders is another thing likely to attract the 
notice of a traveller who has seldom seen native carpenters aud bricklayers 
sitting at work with a little snuff-box beside them, and taking a pinch every 
now and then with the zest, if not the grace, of a Brummel. The shops for 
selling phulodee too attract the attention, as this commodity is never seen in 
Ilindoosthan; it is a white jelly-like substance, having the appearance of 
blanc-tnange, but is, I believe, made entirely from fine wheat flour, and is 
eaten cold with sugar. As a contrast to these may be mentioned the piles of 
apples in the market places, the windlasses at the wells, and other such trifles 
as these, which strongly remind one of home, as do some of the sayings of the 
Sindees ; and I could hardly help laughing when an enthusiastic .shikaree or 
huntsman described with most appropriate gestures, the way in which one of 
their dogs would shake a pig by the ear, in the exact fashion that a Suffolk 
farmer might narrate the “ sowling of a hog,” which is the technical name for 
this feat. 

Neither the talent for gesticulation nor the propensity for taking snuff 
are confined, however, to this side of the Desert: a Brahmun at Jesulmer while 
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sitting with me, begged a pinch of the titillating powder, and on being suppli¬ 
ed with a quantity of it, continued to snuff as long as it lasted ; and afterwards, 
its passing through the town of Balotra in Marwar, I procured an ivory snuff¬ 
box exactly the shape and size of a turnip radish, the bulb of which was 
pierced with small holes, (that the pleasant odour might be sniffed without 
wasting the precious dust by thrusting it up the nostrils,) and the stalk, which 
was dyed green, answered the double purpose of a handle to the tabatiere, 
whereby it might be applied to the nose, and also as a stopper to retain the 
snuff, which was put into the bulb by unscrewing the stalk. 

A very superior breed of dogs of great size and strength is brought from 
the lower parts of Sind toward llaidurabad, and the Khan, Buhawul Khan, 
keeps several of them, being himself a very keen sportsman. Deer, hogs, and 
neel-gae are his principal game, and in the winter season he flies his hawks at 
the cranes which then immigrate in large numbers. As the lowlands of Sind 
are unfavorable for camels, it is the universal custom here to ride on horse¬ 
back, but there seem, nevertheless, to be very few high-bred animals even in 
the Khan’s stables. The ordinary horses are rather small but hardy beasts, 
and they sometimes make long journies even across the Desert, on which trips 
they occasionally have a skin bag of water suspended under their stomachs 
for the rider’s use as well as for their own. 

I quitted Buhawulpoor on the morning of the 4th of May, and plunged 
again into the Great Desert, travelling eight kos E. S. K. over a bad road to 
the little village of Powarwala, accomplishing the distance in ,‘3 : j hours on our 
riding camels, but our baggage cattle were nearly ,9£ hours on the road, their 
guide having run away. There is hard ground for the first lj kos from 
Buhawulpoor to a very small village, where we fortunately obtained a guide 
who piloted us safely over the next two kos of low sand-hills, where the track 
was in some places quite obliterated by the drift sand : the last four kos were 
over hard ground interspersed with light sand-drifts, and sprinkled with a few 
bushes of babool, hureel, pho g, and Inna, the latter being a favorite food of 
camels. Powarwala contains thirty-five houses with a single bunya of the 
Kirar tribe, and has half a dozen wells with sweet water at only 24 cubits, 
but they furnish rather a scanty supply, none of them being faced with masonry, 
and having only two feet of water. This is drawn to the surface by a skin-bag 
attached to a long rope to which camels are harnessed instead of bullocks, and 
a similar substitution is occasionally made on the other side of the Desert 
where camels are often used to draw the plough. There is a large number of 
these animals at Powarwala, with a few cows and many goats; but I saw no 
cultivation of any kind. 



Our next stage was sixteen kos south-east to Mojgurh over a tolerably March to Mojgurh. 
hard path, which took us only five and a quarter hours, as we quitted Powar- 
wala at 7h 20m, on the evening of the 4th May, and reached Mojgurh at 35 
minutes past midnight; the kiladar or commandant of the fort coming out 
with a large cavalcade, even at this unseasonable hour, to escort me with due 
courtesy into the fort, where quarters had been prepared by the Khan’s orders. 

At four kos from Powarwala we passed a dry tank close to right of the road, 
and four kos farther, or about half way to Mojgurh, we passed a place called 
Kalapuhar, which lies two kos to left of the road, where there is no village, but 
two wells of good water 30 cubits deep. The whole of this night’s run may 
average a south-easterly direction, but the first half of the road runs about 
S. S. E. and then gradually bends to S. E. or even E. S. E. perhaps to avoid 
the sandhills about Kalapuhar. 

The fort of Mojgurh lies on firm ground with low sandy eminences round Description of 
. ' ... Mojgurh. 

it, but at a considerable distance; so that to the best of my recollection it is 

not commanded by any of these points within the range of light ordnance : it 

is built of brick, with very lofty walls, apparently fifty feet high, including 

the parapet, which may be seven feet high, and two and a half feet thick, with 

a narrow terreplain about four feet broad. On the east side is a mosque with 

a high dome, and in the south-east angle is a good muhil or dwelling house for 

the Khan. The body of the place may be 1 JO yards or half a furlong square, 

with numerous bastions, and an outwork on the east side to cover the mosque 

and entrance into the fort. The access winds through three separate 

gateways, in each of which is a right-angled turning, so that there might be 

six pairs of gates i^ required, but the inner archways of each durwazu are 

not at present furnished with doors. Three or four pieces of cannon are 

mounted on the bastions, one at the N. W. angle, and another at the S. W. 

angle, with a third on the counterguard near the outer gate. Mojgurh is well 

supplied with water, there being a tolerably large kucha talao immediately 

opposite to the entrance, and there are wells within the fort containing plenty 

of good water at a depth of fifty-eight cubits. The kiladar's name is Kadir 

Buksh, and he had held this post five years at the time of my visit. 

On the night of the 5th of May I left Mojgurh, and instead of following March fromMoj- 
b ° gurh to Troohawa- 

the route by Poogul, as traversed by Mr. Elphinstone, struck down toward the lee. 

Jesulrner frontier, and marched 12 kos south by west over a tolerably hard 

path, encamping in the Desert at a place called Trooliawalee, where there are 

a few herdsmen’s huts, and some pools of water that had fortunately been filled 

by the late rain, so that the people had an abundant supply of sweet water. 
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The baggage was eight hours on the road, but the suwaree camels arrived in 
3h 40m, as we left the Mojgurh at 7h 55m, r. M and reached Troohawalee at 
llh 35rn. We passed a very small tank containing a little water, at llh 05m, 
p. M. being 10 kos from Mojgurh. The baggage camels left that place at 
about 9 P. M. and arrived in camp at about 5 a. m. travelling at the rate of 
one and a half kos or three miles an hour; our own rate was about seven 
miles, for we halted a few minutes at 10 p. M. but the road was harder than 
usual, which accounts for our quick pace. 

^Method of passing As this day’s route is a very fair though rather too favorable a specimen 
of a march over the great Desert in the month of May, it may be useful to 
others similarly situated to know the exact manner in which to divide their 
time, so as to do every thing that may be required in the most convenient 
manner, both for themselves and servants. By turning back a little it will 
be seen that after making a march of sixteen kos I reached Mojgurh soon 
after midnight: a bedstead was immediately provided, my pillow and sheets 
were taken from under the housings of my camel, where they were always 
stowed during a journey, and thus in a few minutes all arrangements were 
made for enjoying a comfortable sleep from 1 a. m. until 9 a. m., eight hours’ 
rest being quite sufficient. By this time it may be supposed that the baggage 
camels were all come in and breakfast prepared, by dismissing which at 10 
o’clock and ordering dinner at sunset or 7 r. M., nine full hours are allowed 
to the servants for sleeping and cooking; during this interval I employed 
myself in writing and making the various calculations required by the nature 
of my operations, and a little before sunset it became c^pl enough to set up a 
theodolite on one of the bastions of the fort to take any bearings that might 
be required. After dispatching the dinner so as to enable the whole kitchen 
apparatus to be packed and loaded with the rest of the baggage, a few obser¬ 
vations of the best known stars are taken immediately after twilight (without 
its being necessary for any of them to be on the meridian, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of waiting for any particular hour), and as soon as this is finish¬ 
ed, the chronometer and sextant are stowed away; the bedding, a water 
bottle, and flask of wine (with any eatables that may be found most conve¬ 
nient), are attached to the camel’s saddle; the escort are mustered; and the 
whole train of sandne.es is ready to start at 8 r. M., the rest of the camp 
following within an hour at latest. 

Convenience of The same routine was repeated with trifling variation on the following 

hm arrangement. . we reac h e( j Troohawalee before midnight, and, as not even a charpaee 
was procurable, the quilted housings of the camel were spread on the bare 
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ground, the pillow and sheets were produced as usual, and tying the camels so 
that they might browse upon the bushes, or lie down at pleasure, we enjoyed 
several hours’ rest during the latter half of the night, which is by far the 
coolest. The baggage cattle arrived before sun-rise, though it was a march 
of twelve kos, (the direct distance by the stars being twenty miles, and the 
travelling distance of course a little longer,) and by immediately pitching a 
tent, shelter was provided before the sun became unpleasantly hot. The star 
observations were taken as usual at dusk, and every thing was off the ground 
again before 8 r. M. in readiness for a fresh march. By these arrangements 
the people were saved from any unnecessary exposure to the sun, and had 
nearly the whole of the day at their own command; and by obtaining a quan¬ 
tum sufficit of rest before the coming up of the camp, I was myself able to 
work nearly all day long if need were: forage was by no means scarce, and 
there seemed to be no sickness whatever, either of man or beast. 

Having a longer and heavier stage before us on the following day, we March to Ghou«- 
quitted camp Troohawalee at 7 h 30in p. M. on the 6th May, and marched poor.’ 
fourteen kos southward to the fort of Rookhunpoor or Ghousgurh, where 
we arrived at half an hour past miduight or Oh 80m a. m., being just five 
hours on the road, including the usual half way halt of ten minutes. We 
passed a small dry tank at 8h 40m, and at 8h 50m passed another small one 
quite dry. The path runs over sandy ground, with occasional hard plains 
called duhur ; there is little or no jungul but a good deal of grass, and the 
road is pretty straight. The first half of the route runs about south-half¬ 
east, then due south to within two or three kos of Rookhunpoor, the remain¬ 
der being S S. E. The kiladar of Ghousgurh came out with his suwaree to 
receive me at about three quarters of a kos from the fort, (where there is a 
very good tank of fresh water close to the road side,) and on reaching the fort 
he provided quarters within the fort as at Mojgurh; but the accommodations 
were far inferior, Mojgurh being a considerable place with about five hundred 
houses, while Rookhunpoor has scarcely more than half that number, and its 
fort is proportionably small. The baggage was ten and a half hours on the 
road, leaving Troohawalee at about 7h 45m p. m. and reaching Ghousgurh 
at 6h 15m a. m. on the 7th May, averaging less than 1| kos au hour: the 
pace was, however, very little short of 2f miles per hour for the whole four¬ 
teen kos, the distance as the crow flies being 24£ miles. 

Rookhunpoor is a poor little town of 260 or 270 houses, and the small _ description of 

# Kookhunpoor, or 

fort called Ghousgurh on its north-west side, was built seventy years ago by Ghousgurh, 
Moobaruk Khan of Buhawulpoor. There are several bunyas in the village, 
x 
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and three wells of very salt water at the depth of twelve fathoms or forty-two 
cubits; but a considerable supply of sweet water is afforded by the numerous 
koonds or reservoirs for catching rain close to northward of the village as 
well as by the tank already mentioned which lies three quarters of a kos to 
the N. N. E, of it. The fort is about eighty yards square inside and almost 
empty; it has eight tolerably strong bastions built of the calcareous stone 
called dkaudla, with five or six very small guns. The bastions are about 35 
or 40 feet high, and the walls 25 or SO feet, including a parapet seven feet high 
and feet thick. The terreplein is 4 or 5 feet broad, and a low renee or 
outer wall runs round the fort, leaving an interval of about 18 or 20 feet on 
three sides, and triple that breadth on the east side where the gateways are. 
This renee as well as the body of the place is built of the same dhaudla bhata, 
which is fashioned into blocks like large mud bricks, and appears to be very 
durable : both the village and fort are built on solid ground, and there are low 
sandhills within long cannon shot of the latter on the north side. 

As Ghousgurh was the last place at which we were to halt in the domi¬ 
nions of Buhawul Khan, and only three stages or thirty-seven kos from the 
place at which I was to meet Lieutenant Trevelyan on the Beekaner frontier, 
I sent back from Rookhunpoor to Abmudpoor the servants and camp-equipage 
which had been kindly lent to me by Lieutenant Maekeson, my own people 
and baggage being at this time in progress from Jesulmer to the frontier. At 
Rookhunpoor I also received two camels belonging to one of my camp-follow¬ 
ers, which had been stolen during our stay at Ahmudpoor, but recovered by 
the Khan’s people and sent after us all the way to Ghousgurh; and until their 
arrival their places had been supplied by two other camels furnished by his 
orders. 


March to Birsil- On the night of the 7th May w r e marched twelve kos south-east over a 
rather heavy road from Rookhunpoor or Ghousgurh, and crossed the Jesulmer 
frontier about half way to Birsilpoor, a large village with a fort belonging to 
a Bhatee Rao, named Saheb Singh, who is nominally subject to the Rawul of 
Jesulmer, but is in reality pretty independent, owing to his inaccessible situa¬ 
tion in the desert. We quitted Ghousgurh at 8 p. M. and reached Birsil¬ 
poor at 1 111 40m, the camels going about five or six miles an hour: the road 
lay chiefly over hard ground, with many intervening sandhills and occasional 
patches of bajra cultivation for the first five or six kos, that is to say, as far 
as the Buhawulpoor territory extends; but the Bhatee borderers are more 
inclined to marauding than to husbandry, and we saw few signs of cultivation 
within the Jesulmer boundary. The road runs S. S. E. for the first two kos; 
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then S. E. for three kos, as far as a deserted place called Bukul Khanka Koon- 
duleea, where there are a few trees; after this the road makes a short turn to 
the E. N. E. and N. E. for a quarter of a kos, it then runs two kos to S. E- 5 
and the last three kos into Birsilpoor are about S. S. E. 

On arriving at this place I threw myself down on the ground as usual to Numerous bugs, 
sleep out the remainder of the night, but as there was a bright moon, the pillow 
was laid uuder the shade of a tree where it is probable that cattle had been 
lying during the day : an army of large black insects kept invading my couch, 
but thinking them to be only beetles, I merely scraped them away with my 
fingers, and wrapping the sheet more closely round, thought little more of them. 

In the morning, however, it turned out that these black gentry were a large 
leathery kind of bug or tick called jaiee, and the places where they had bitten 
me turned black, blue and green, like severe bruises, one of the marks being 21- 
inches long and 1 £ inches broad; but there was no pain attending these bites, 
nor any tendency to fester. 

On hearing of our arrival at Birsilpoor the Rao Saheb Singh was at first Meeting with the 

, , f „ , Rao Saheb Singh. 

very angry and remonstrated with my bind mends, (the Khan s officers who 
still had charge of me), thinking that we were come to pick a quarrel, and 
bring him into collision either with the British Government or with the Daod- 
potra chief, of whom he seems to stand much more in awe than of his own 
feudal superior, the Muharawul Guj Singh. Saheb Singh is, in fact, a notorious 
cattle-lifter, having by his own confession driven off hundreds of them, but he 
seems to think it no disgrace to have done so, it being only by way of retalia¬ 
tion, or for a subsistence; and he may fairly be included in the description of 
Scott’s Borderers, who were honest men in their way “ save a little shifting 
for their living.” As soon us he found out the peaceful nature of our Mission, 
and that there was no chance of inquiry into his past peccadilloes, he came at 
once to my tent and laid his sword at my feet: he is rather a good-looking 
young man, and is apparently about thirty years of age. 

This chief accompanied me in the afternoon to the top of a high sandhill Description of 
a mile S. W. of the tort, which Is quite commanded by it, the top of the high- Bm ‘ lpoor ' 
est house being depressed 2f° by the theodolite. On this sandhill the Emperor 
Humayoon is said to have remained some days about 375 years ago; and 
from this spot might the Chagataee Emperor, if he had ever heard of such a 
thing, have neatly dropped even a 4f inch shell into the refractory old fort; 
for even in his days it was a place of great antiquity, being built, according to 
native accounts, seventeen hundred years ago, and a little after the foundation 
of Poogul and Bikumpoor. The fort of Birsilpoor stands on a small rising 
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ground, perhaps twenty feet high, in the middle of a hollow, and the walls 
are barely thirty feet high and perhaps ninety yards square, with four or five 
bastions in each face; the gate is on the north side covered with a curtain, and 
the interior of the fort is full of houses. The town of Birsilpoor contaius four 
hundred houses, and has many bunya's shops with eleven wells, one of which 
is in the fort: the water is only 41 cubits from the surface and exceedingly 
salt, but there are many koonds or reservoirs of fresh water on the N. W. 
side of the town. The fort has neither ditch nor fausse-braye, and is built of 
blocks of the calcareous stone already mentioned : the village lies close under 
its south and east faces, extending from the N. E. angle to the middle of the 
west face. 

March toBangur- Our next march was a heavy stage of sixteen kos R. E. by E. from Bir¬ 
silpoor to Bangursir, where we arrived on the morning of the 9th May, being 
5h 40m on the road, as we started at 8 r. M. and came to our encamping 
ground at lh 40m a. m. The road ran over thul or sandhills for the first three 
kos in a nearly S. S. E. direction ; it then changed to S. E. for two kos, after 
which it ran east and E. S. E. for three kos over sandhills with intermediate 
duhur or hard flats: the next four kos were S. E. and S. E by E. over the 
same kind of ground ; the next three kos were about E. S. E. over good hard 
ground with sandhills right and left; and the last kos was about S. S E. 
with hard ground. It was fortunate for us that we found so much stiff soil, 
or pudur as it is elsewhere called, for the distance as the crow flies between 
Birsilpoor and Bangursir is 25$ miles, or about 30 miles by the road, which 
would occupy the baggage cattle eleven or twelve hours, and the weather was 
becoming very oppressive. 

Account of Ban- Bangursir is a Biiatee village of sixty or eighty houses, (with two bunyas,) 
lying dose to the Beekaner froutier: it has a small gitr/ue that does not 
deserve the name of a fort, having only a gateway with two bastions and a 
small house, all connected by a dhool-lcot or wall of earth and bushes, situated 
on a slight eminence surrounded by huts. There are two wells to westward 
of the village with exceedingly salt water at the depth of 121 cubits : there 
are also a few loonds or fresh water reservoirs, and a tank almost dry at the 
present season. There is said to be a deserted village called Mankasir with 
ten wells which have been filled up, lying 100 yards to right of the road, nine 
kos from Birsilpoor and four kos from Bangursir ; but as the total distance 
between these places is 16 kos, it is most probably 11 kos from the former, 
and 5 kos from the latter place. The following memorandum will show 
that Bangursir is not quite as cool as Landour or Simla, or any of those 
pleasant cities of refuge during the hot winds. 
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Thermometer on the table in my tent, on Saturday, 9th May, 1885. At 
9 a. M. 101°: at noon 120°: at 1 p.m. 123°: at 2 p. M. 119*.' at 3 P. M. 
116°: at 4 p. m. 113°: at 5 p. m. 111°: and at 6 p. m. 105°; so that the 
average heat for nine successive hours was nearly 118°, the minimum being 
101°, and the maximum 128°.—Truly this was becoming practically acquaint¬ 
ed with the pleasures of a sirocco; a kind of shaking of hands with Phcebus. 
By way of ascertaining the range of temperature in different parts of the tent 
(which was a common pal enclosed at both ends), I noted the thermometer on 
the table, say 2£ feet from the ground, and it stood 123° at lh 13m P. M. ; it 
was then suspended dose to the ridge polg, say seven feet from the ground, 
and in ten minutes it rose two degrees, being 125° at lh 23m p. m. After this 
it was laid upon the floor, and in six minutes fell to 122°, so that the floor was 
only three degrees cooler than the roof. 

As the 9th of May was the day appointed for the arrival of the Rajas of 
Beekaner and Jesulmer at their respective frontier villages of Guriala and 
Girrajsir, and I had myself engaged five weeks ago to meet Lieutenant Tre¬ 
velyan at the latter place on the same day, there was no time to be lost on the 
road ; so I quitted’Bangursir on the evening of the 9th May, and made the best 
of my way to Guriala, 7 kos south of that place. Finding that the Beekaner 
Raja would not arrive here until the next day, I trotted on a couple of kos 
farther to the south-west, and reached Girrajsir an hour and a half before mid¬ 
night, just saving my distance, and thus completed a march of 218 kos from 
Jesulmer to Buhawulpoor, &c. in 15 stages with a single camel, allowing him, 
however, numerous intermediate halts, so that the gallant “ ship of the desert” 
ambled into camp as fresh as a daisy, though each of his marches with me had 
averaged 14£ kos. Our last march from Bangursir to Girrajsir was nearly the 
shortest of all, being only nine kos; of which the first seven kos were over a 
sandy road, with occasional hard ground, the general direction being about 
south-half-east, though the path was rather serpentine; and the remaining 
two kos were over tolerably hard ground, and in a S. W. direction, as already 
mentioned. We left Bangursir at 7h 40m p. M., reached Guriala at 9h 50m ; 
and halting there for five minutes, arrived at Girrajsir at lOh 80m p. m. The 
baggage cattle started at about 8 p. M and reached the camp at about 5 A. M. 
on the 10th May. 

Guriala or Ghuriala is a considerable village at the extreme western 
limit of the Beekaner territory, containing 130 houses with a paltry little fort: 
there are a few bunyas and two wells thirty-five fathoms deep, with brackish 
water; but it was on many accounts a very convenient place to be selected as 
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the head-quarters of the Mubaraja during his meeting with Guj Singh of Je- 
sulmer, being, in the first place, close to the Muharawul’s frontier, though only 
fifty miles from Beeknner, and moreover it is the birth-place of two out of 
four of the Raja’s wives, which two are, I believe, full sisters, (proh pudor!) and 
of the Bhatee tribe. Girrajsir, which was selected as the Rawul’s headquar¬ 
ters, is a much larger village than Guriala, containing more than three hundred 
houses, with a small fort, which is however in a ruinous condition ; there are 
many bunyas and two wells of salt water, one of which is 124, and the other 
135 cubits deep. Its distance from the capital in a direct line is about 120 
miles N. E. by E. 

On the morning after my arrival at this place, I had the real gratification 
of again meeting my old fellow-traveller Lieutenant Trevelyan, who actually 
succeeded in bringing the reluctant Rawul to Girrajsir by the 10th May, the 
day originally named for the meeting between the two potentates, as already 
mentioned; but though all the parties were assembled on this day, the Jesul- 
mer people were so exhausted by their rapid journey that it would have been 
unfair to have called “ time” to a single second ; so the whole of this and the 
following day were allowed to pass quietly away in slumbers, that the weary 
lords might find rest, and be fresh for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

Early on the morning of the 12th May, preparations were made for pitch¬ 
ing a Doulut kliana or Durbar tent, exactly on the boundary line between the 
two kingdoms; and in this instance the line was real and not metaphorical, 
for when the precise point had been ascertained by measurement with a per¬ 
ambulator, where the boundary crosses the road between Guriala and Girraj¬ 
sir, pegs were driven into the ground, and a very long rope stretched between 
them in such a maimer as to point out the line of demarcation in a way that 
was quite satisfactory to all parties; this spot was not, however, exactly midway 
between the two villages, for local circumstances induced me to fix it within 
2970 yards of Guriala, and 3560 yards, or a little more than two miles from 
Girrajsir, where there was a slight ridge, and moreover a distinct appearance 
of Icunkur, or gravel, which was of some consequence, for the word kunkur 
signifies “ boundary” in this part of the world, where it is, I believe, the custom 
to establish landmarks by burying gravel in the same way that charcoal is 
used in some of the Honorable Company’s provinces. 

A suite of tents was pitched on this line, enclosing an area one hundred 
feet long and twenty-four feet broad, half the space being on either side of the 
frontier, and the southern portion of this hall of audience was formed by Lieu¬ 
tenant Trevelyan’s own tent, iu which a gudee or throne was so arranged that 
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one half of it might lie exactly in each country: all the exterior arrangements 
were made on exactly the same principle,—namely, that of observing strict im¬ 
partiality toward both parties; for had the “reciprocity been all on one side” 
as our Irish friend has it, or had there been the least appearance of turufdaree 
or undue leaning toward either side, it might have marred the harmony of 
the meeting. It had been agreed in order to prevent the indignity of either 
Raja calling first upon the other, and thus confessing his inferiority, that their 
visit should simultaneously take place in the tent of Lieutenant Trevelyan, as 
the mutual friend of both parties; and in discussing the matter of precedence 
as to who should occupy the seat of honor on the right hand of the throne, it 
was resolved by the Vakeels to leave this matter to chance. By a slight 
artifice, however, this post was secured for the Beekaner Raja, by far the most 
powerful of the two; for by arranging the throne to face the north, it natu¬ 
rally happened that he who came from the east should sit at the right hand 
of his western neighbor; and the reverse would have been the case had their 
joint throne been made to face the south. 

As the two chiefs were to approach the tents from opposite quarters, the Distribution of 

, . . ... , ,. . , . the guiird of honor 

guard of infantry accompanying the Mission was divided into two parts, so as and other matters. 

to form an avenue at each door; the party of Blair’s Horse (the 3rd Local 

Regiment), was drawn up in a single line across the boundary, and facing the 

durbar ; while the brigade of guns intended to salute the two crowned heads, 

was drawn up in rear of the cavalry so as to have one gun on each side of 

the line as near as might be. Though Aladdin and his lamp are long ago 

gathered to the dust, yet are there kind fairies still wandering on earth who 

enabled us to make all these preparations on the 12th May, and on the evening 

of that day the tents and guards, horse aud foot, guns, throne, carpets, ntur, 

pan, opium, sugar, and all the paraphernalia of royalty were in readiness to 

celebrate the meeting of reconciliation between their Highnesses the Muharaja 

Rutun Singh of Beekaner, and the Mubarawul Guj Singh of Jesulmer. 

A signal gun was fired a little before sunset, and the Muharaja immediately Approach of the 
put his cortege in motion from Guriala, which was distant a mile and a half two Rja “' 
from the place of meeting; the Muharawul having two miles to travel, reached 
the ground a little later than his neighbor, which gave time for a separate 
salute of seventeen guns to be fired for each of them before they alighted from 
their khasa or covered litters. Though it had been arranged that each chief 
should bring to the place of meeting as few followers as possible consistently 
with their dignities, yet there were altogether about three thousand men in 
the field, the numbers being pretty equal on both sides, and the imposing nature 
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of the show was somewhat augmented by the richly caparisoned elephants and 
led horses, drums, colors, and such other foreign aids of ornament as seemed 
essential to give proper eclat to this “ field of the cloth of gold.” 

Their meeting in No peshwaee or istikbal was sent out to meet either prince, for I was the 
Lieut, irevelyans on jy pg r8on available for this duty, and not happening to possess the faculty of 

ubiquity, could scarcely move east and west at the same time; nor would it 
have been consistent with Lieutenant Trevelyan’s high office of Mediator be¬ 
tween the rival chiefs to act as usher to either of them, so it was thought 
better to waive this ceremony altogether. Each prince was received with 
presented arms by the guard as he approached the tent; a host of Thakoors 
or Rajpoot nobles and some wealthy merchants accompanied them as they 
came in at opposite doors; and for the first time in their lives they stood 
together beneath the same roof. Lieutenant Trevelyan had stationed himself 
in the middle of the tent, exactly on the boundary between the two kingdoms, 
and as they approached the centre he extended a hand to each and brought 
them gently together; each saluted the other courteously, and as they were 
performing the bughul-geeree, or ceremony of mutual embrace, the Durbar 
resounded with congratulatory cries of “ moobaruk, moobaruk.” 
durbar^tent^ the This was a proud moment for my friend ; a triumphant accomplishment 
of one of the principal objects of his Mission :—and he might well forget the 
many hundred miles of tedious travel, the nights of fatigue and the days of 
exposure to the scorching winds of the Desert, when he saw under the roof of 
his own tent in this wild and distant frontier, the two Princes whom he thought 
to reconcile locked in each others arms. After this fraternal accolade they 
seated themselves together on the richly brocaded gudee that had been prepared 
for them, while their followers crowded into the tent en masse, and soon shut 
out what little day-light remained. Many attempts were made to reduce this 
crowd of courtiers into something like an organized shape, but it seemed as if 
nothing short of the argumentuin baculinum would answer the purpose, so 
they were allowed to sit down even where they had thrust themselves forward 
in their eager zeal to see the novel spectacle of “ two kings of Brentford on 
one throne.” 

Arrangements of Though some of the spectators were adorned with rich jewels, yet both of 
the audience. ° 

the principal personages had the good taste to attire themselves simply m the 
full white robe called jama (the universal dress of ceremony in Rajwara), with 
the colored turband peculiar to their respective courts; a dagger in the 
kumurbund was their only weapon, and a few pearls and emeralds almost their 
only ornaments. Lieutenant Trevelyan was seated on a part of the state 
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carpet immediately on the right of the Muharaja, and I occupied a similar 
position on the left side of the Muharawul; their Ministers and other Sirdars 
formed a circle round them, the privileged chiefs squatting themselves down on 
the large carpet in front of the throne, while the inferiors stood around both 
within-side and without, to the no small stoppage of the free air of heaven. 

By way of making darkness visible and letting in some little light upon 
the scene, four table-shades were introduced, and when the candles appeared 
both the Rajas rose from their seats and saluted each other, while the Sirdars 
made the usual complimentary ejaculations, and cried out the name of Luchmee 
Narain or any other of their favorite saints,—a ceremony seldom or never omit¬ 
ted at the time of lamp-lighting. Among those present on this occasion I was 
happy to see Zorawur Mul, one of the greatest merchants of Marwar, who came 
in the train of neither party, but as a friend of both, though seated on the 
Jesulmer side of the line: on the Beekaner side was a Thakoor of note, I 
believe of the blood royal, on whose behalf the Muharaja made a slight apolo¬ 
gy, saying that be was at the Beekaner Court entitled to a corner of the state 
carpet, and begging that the same privilege might be extended to him on this 
occasion: the request was of course grauted, and the Rajpoot chief, whose 
name has escaped me, was soon settled in his proper place. None of the 
Bhatee Thakoors claimed a similar, and indeed none of them are, I believe, 
entitled to it, excepting perhaps the Rao of Birsilpoor, and the ex-Rao of 
Bikumpoor, neither of whom were present. 

This meeting between the chiefs of Beekaner and Jesulmer was not a 
mere scene of dumb show, for they sat a long time together introducing the 
principal people on either side, talking with considerable familiarity, and prais¬ 
ing the British Authorities by whose friendly interposition this happy meeting 
had been brought about. A fortunate omen occurred too in the presence of a 
little field mouse, called oondurec or indooree, which came running about in 
front of the gudee , and was received with a salam by the Rawul, who said 
that it was his Deota or “ good spirit.” In truth, the interview passed off 
admirably, and some good things were said about this auspicious conjunction 
of the sun and moon; for it so happens that the Rahtor Raja is a Sooruj - 
bunsee, or decendant of Apollo,—while the Bhatee Rawul is a Chunder-bunsee, 
deriving his lineage from Diana. 

After a sufficient time had elapsed, utur, pan, &c. were introduced as a 
signal for parting, and here again great care was taken to dismiss both parties 
with equal honors; to effect which, Lieutenant Trevelyan quitted his post on 
the flank of the throne, and, placing himself at its front, simultaneously applied 
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the utur to both parties, one with each hand, to the great delight of the Rawul, 
who was half afraid that his more powerful neighbor, who chanced to occupy 
the seat of honor on the right hand of the gudee, might perchance also come 
in for the first share in the ceremony of being anointed. Each prince returned 
the compliment of unction to both the British officers, and to each other; and 
after the ceremonies of dismissal were performed, they both rose together from 
their seats, both stepped at once off the gudee, exchanged a mutual salutation, 
and left the tent, as they had entered, by opposite doors. No salute was fired 
on their departure, but each received the proper compliment from his own guns 
as they arrived at their respective camps. 

Thus ended the first act of an interview that had been looked forward to 
with considerable anxiety, and the bringing about of which had cost an infinite 
deal of trouble, particularly to the officers who had been employed to bring the 
hitherto rival chiefs to meet each other at such a sultry season, and at such a 
distance from their capitals. We were thankful that it all terminated so well 
without any unlucky accident to mar the harmony of the meeting between the 
Rajas, or to excite a brawl between their armed followers: in a few minutes 
after the interview was over, the vast crowd dispersed quietly, leaving only our 
own people at the durbar tents, where we ourselves passed the night instead of 
returning to camp. 

When the ceremony was over and the tents were cleared we had leisure to 
eit down and have a hearty laugh at the adventures of the day, for there was 
something supremely absurd in the manner in which this whole pageant had 
been got up, though it had been productive of such an advantageous political 
effect. We threw a sheet over the throne to preserve it from the dust, and 
truly the noble couple of princes, who had just vacated it little, knew what 
humble materials were hidden under its gorgeous exterior. The thickly wadded 
cushion which formed the seat, the large round bolster that supported the back, 
and the pair of pillows that formed the sides of this royal gudee, would hardly 
be guessed to contain all the pillows, quilts, blankets and coverlids that I could 
well scrape together; even the very sheets off my bed were put in requisition, 
and by employing a number of tailors the extempore throne was filled up in 
a very short time: over the humble materials, above mentioned, was fastened 
the rich silk and gold stuffs sent as a present to Lieutenant Trevelyan, the 
sewing being managed in such a manner that none of the pieces required to be 
cut or injured in any way. 

As it may also be a matter of wonder how we managed to provide guns 
and tents, it may be mentioned that we borrowed the former from Beekaner, 
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and clubbed to make up the latter among ourselves, the outer flies of two single- 
poled tents laced together at the edges being alone sufficient to cover a space of 
48 by 24 feet, or nearly the whole southern half of the area enclosed by kunatt, 
which is already stated to have been about 100 feet long. The part of the 
area immediately behind the great tent was not covered, but was merely intended 
to be used as a private court if required: a small space immediately in front 
of the two flies was also left exposed to the sky, but the northern extremity of 
the area close to the road was covered by a large ckandnee or cieling supported 
by poles, which was supplied, with many other of the requisite articles, by 
Hindoo Mul, the Beekaner Vakeel, who lent us all the aid in his power. 

When the first meeting had taken place, at which of course no business of other meetings 
any kind was transacted, the succeeding visits were easily arranged, and it was lhe R “i a * 

agreed that the Rajas should call upon each other at their different camps; for 
as yet neither of these persons had crossed their own frontier, even by the 
space of a single yard. After some little hesitation the Bhatee chief consented 
to waive ceremony and make the first advances by visiting his Rahtor neigh¬ 
bor ; we were invited to accompany him to the head-quarter’s camp at Guriala, 
but the invitation was civilly declined, it being thought better that these visits 
should be paid by each prince unattended by the British officers, as our presence 
might have been an incumbrance both in preventing the strictly private conver¬ 
sation which they wished to hold together, and also in checking the freedom of 
badinage usually resorted to when two such persons meet on a friendly visit, 
and eat together out of the same dish. 

The conclusion of these ceremonies did not take place until the 16th May, Exchange of vi- 
on the morning of which day the Muharawul left his camp at Girrajsir, crossed Slti and presents- 
the boundary, and visited the Muharaja’s camp at Guriala, where be was receiv¬ 
ed very kindly \ and after a long and friendly interview was dismissed with 
suitable presents, and returned to his own tents about noon. The Muharaja 
returned his visit the same night, coming over from Guriala to Girrajsir, where 
he experienced a reception similar to that which he had given his new friend, 
and was dismissed with similar presents. These presents consisted for the 
most part of an elephant, two horses, a few jewels and clothes, both the latter 
articles having been privately exhibited to us by the Beekaner Vakeel before 
his master bestowed them on the Rawul; so that we were able to make a pretty 
good estimate of the amount of valuables exchanged on these occasions, with¬ 
out being present at either of the interviews. 

At both of these meetings the Rajas fed together out of the same dish in R m it 0 f these 
the most familiar manner, putting portions of the food into each other’s mouth: meetlDg8- 
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sly jokes were interchanged, dances were exhibited, and after the different 
thakoors and sirdars had been more particularly introduced, the two princes 
retired into an inner tent and held some private conversation together; so that 
it is to be hoped the purposes of bringing about these meetings have been fully 
answered, by thus affording the two principal personages an opportunity of 
unreserved communication with each other. By way of completing this good 
work, Lieutenant Trevelyan also brought about a meeting between three con¬ 
fidential persons of each party, who entered into a written agreement among 
themselves, subject of course to the confirmation of their masters; and 
stipulated among other things that each State should not only refrain from 
committing aggressions on the other, but should deliver up any notorious 
refugees who might attempt to shelter themselves within the other’s frontier: it 
was also agreed in event of sustaining damage from any desperado who might 
be too strong for either party to cope with him single-handed, that the other 
State should co-operate in reducing him “ par la voie de fait.” 

other meetings Though the principal events which took place during the week of our 
with the Rajas. ° 

halt at camp Girrajsir occurred on the 12th and 16th May, as above stated, yet 
there were several other incidents of minor importance which deserve to be 
mentioned, as they will serve to give a more connected detail of our proceedings. 
On the 10th May both courts reached the frontier, as already mentioned, 
Lieutenant Trevelyan’s camp being at Girrajsir as well as that of the Jesulmer 
chief: on the 11th May we went to pay complimentary visits to both the 
princes, first calling on the Rawul Guj Singh, who Reemed to be in excellent 
health, considering his great corpulence and the immense fatigue he had just 
undergone; and after sitting awhile with him, we rode nearly four miles in 
the sun to Guriala, and had a very pleasant meeting with our old acquaintance 
the Raja Rutun Singh. He received us in full durbar under a crimson canopy 
embroidered with gold in an enormous double-poled tent, and we were quite 
pleased to see the improvement in his health since the time of our par ting at 
Beekaner. 

Reception by When we first met at his own capital he was leaning on a crutch-headed 
Beelunerf 1 " 8 ° f stick, and could with difficulty walk to the door of his hall of audience, but 
he now met us with alacrity at the entrance of the outer enclosure of his 
douluUkhana ; and after sitting in durbar some time, he walked with us 
to his private tent, where we again sat with him for some time, talking 
cheerily, as he was in excellent spirits. His heir and his brother, the princes 
Sirdar Singh and Luchmun Singh, had come with him half way from 
Beekaner, as far as the celebrated place of pilgrimage at Koilath,but instead of 
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coming on with him to Guriala they returned to the capital with several 
hundred followers, either because they could not stand so much exposure to 
the sun, or because the Raja wished to diminish the number of his followers 
who would otherwise have had difficulty in finding water and other sup¬ 
plies at Guriala; or more likely because the presence of these supernumerary 
scions of royalty would have been “ de trop” during the interview of the 
chieftains. 

On the 12th of May, after the meeting was over and the Rajas had The Beekaner R*. 

, . . , . i . , , , ja visits Lieutenant 

returned to their several camps, we remained in the tents on the boundary to Trevelyan, 
be in readiness for the return-visit which was to be paid on the following 
morning to Lieutenant Trevelyan by the Muharaja Rutun Singh, as he had 
been prevented by illness from paying him that compliment during our stay 
at Beekaner. He came after breakfast from his camp at Guriala attended by 
a very large suwaree, and I rode out a considerable distance on horseback to 
meet him, taking with me all our troopers, who made a very respectable tail ; 
all the infantry sipahees were drawn up as usual to form a street to the tent- 
door, and on reaching our temporary camp the Muharaja was received with 
presented arms and a salute of artillery, Lieutenant Trevelyan himself going 
out to the end of the avenue of soldiers to welcome his arrival. After remain- 
ing for nearly an hour, and expressing himself greatly pleased with the events 
of the preceding day, he returned to Guriala, and we made the best of our way 
back to the standing camp at Girrnjsir about noon, at which time the tempera¬ 
ture of the air was a little too hot to be pleasant for folks on horseback, being 
125' out of doors, and 105° in the shade. 

On the evening of the same day (the 13th May), we paid a private visit Visit to the Ra. 

, , . . „. . . , . , . wul of Jeaulmer. 

to the Muharawul in his tent at Girrajsir, and after a little private conversa¬ 
tion a brace of Danseuses were introduced, whose dancing and singing soon 
put an end to serious business. The Rawul’s tents are far inferior to those 
of the Raja Rutun Singh, and his paucity of state apparatus may be inferred 
by his borrowing from us the temporary throne which we made up for exhibi¬ 
tion at the grand meeting, and which was also used by the Rawnl when he 
entertained the Raja at his own tents, as already noted. The Jesulrner Vakeel 
wished to purchase on his master’s account, two double-poled tents which he 
knew me to possess, though they were not brought with us on this tour; but 
the matter was dropped, such transactions with Native Princes being not 
quite comme il faut; but if our Government have on any future occasion to 
exchange presents with the Bhatee chief, a couple of handsome durbar tents 
would be more valued by him than more expensive but less useful articles. 

2 A 
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An air gun, an astronomical telescope, and a camera lucida were also other 
articles which the Rawul coveted, and he was very proud of the double barrell¬ 
ed gun that had been given to him on some former occasion. 

The 14th May passed away without any particular occurrence, but on the 
15th we went in the evening to pay our farewell visit to the Muharaja Rutun 
Singh who was shortly to return to Beekaner, so that we should see his face no 
more, as we were not to be present at the interviews appointed to take place on 
the following day. The Raja received us with the same kindness and even 
with more intimacy than at our last meeting on the 13th, showing us the ar¬ 
rangement of his kkas dera, or private suite of tents, in which there were sepa¬ 
rate tents for praying, sleeping, bathing, &c.; nor at the sounding of the priest’s 
bell or at other particular times of evening sacrifice did he scruple to prostrate 
himself toward the Thakoor-dwara containing his household gods, and per¬ 
form his devotions in our presence. It happened to be a fast day, and he was 
bound to abstain from all food, not even touching a drop of water until inoon- 
rise; but as the early part of the night was warm and oppressive, he insisted on 
our slaking our thirst, though he might not himself do so, and we were fur¬ 
nished with rose-water to assist in sprinkling and cooling ourselves. As this 
was to be our last visit, he also insisted on our sitting with him until late at 
night; and after chatting familiarly for a long time, he introduced a goodly 
company of figurantes, whom he particularly brought to our notice as being 
hereditary servants of the throne of Beekaner. 

His zeal in pointing out the particular ladies who had danced in the presence 
of himself and his ancestors afforded much fun, the introduction being worded 
something in this way—“ They have danced before my family for many genera¬ 
tions ! Tara! where’s Tara ?” The star came when she was called, and put her¬ 
self a little in front of the group. “ There! Tara's aunt danced before my 
father; andChundur! where’s Chundur? her nance danced before my grand¬ 
father.” Shade of Vestris! only conceive the moon’s grandmother capering 
before Guj Singh, and the star’s aunt enlivening old Soorut Singh with a neat 
“ glissade en arriere.” After these prologues the fiddles struck up, emulating 
the music of the spheres; the celestial bodies above named joined in the mazy 
dance with sundry inferior luminaries and satellites, each in its proper orbit, 
and our visit terminated, as it had begun, in a very merry manner:—it was 
our blithest and our last! 

The occurrences of the 16th May have been already noticed, being the 
day when mutual visits took {dace between the two Rajas, at which we were 
not present; it was rumoured that an alliance between their houses was brought 
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on the tapis at these meetings, the Rawul having an unmarried sister who may 
eventually find her way into the female palace at Beekaner as the bride either 
of the Muharaja or of his Heir Apparent: there was formerly some talk of 
this lady being betrothed to the Rao of Kota, but it is not known whether the 
preliminaries of this alliance were carried far enough to interfere with any 
more advantageous match. The Rawul himself would perhaps be glad to add 
to the number of his own Ranees, being yet without an heir to the throne; and 
should there be among the Beeka dames any one fit to become his mate, the 
Ranawut of Jesulmer (formerly mentioned as being a princess of the house of 
Oodepoor), would perhaps find in her a dangerous rival. 

On the following day, the 17th, both the Rajas continued to halt at Guriala 
and Girrajsir, and on the 18th May the whole of us turned our backs on the 
frontier, well pleased at the admirable manner in which every thing had gone 
off; and thankful, too, that at such an inclement season, not a single man, among 
the many thousands brought together on that barren frontier, had died from 
fatigue, exposure to the sun, or badness of the water, though many had suffered 
much on the journey. The greatest praise is due to the Raja Rutun Singh for 
the excellent arrangements made in his camp that there might be no lack of 
supplies for his attendants, of whom he had about two thousand : of these five 
hundred were said to be horsemen, and there was a battalion of four hundred 
footmen, with four guns and four elephants. Those two of the Beekaner 
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Ranees who were born at Guriala came to this place, accompanied by fifty 
jmsbans or ladies of the bedchamber, with a train of eleven of the state cars 
called ruth; so that the Raja had a very large camp, notwithstanding the num¬ 
bers sent back from Koilath. 


The Thakoor of Guriala ought properly to have given a feast to his Feast at Guriala. 
daughters and to his illustrious son-in-law on this occasion, but he was too 
poor to exercise such extensive hospitality without assistance, so the Raja kindly 
contributed six thousand roopees toward defraying the expences of the not, 
as this kind of feast is called. The whole of the Beekaner camp partook of 
the entertainment, and though the European gentlemen were pitched four 
miles off at Girrajsir, we were by no means forgotten during the merry-making, 
sundry trays of food being sent that we might partake of the banquet. In 
addition to the above liberal expenditure, the Raja gave ten roopees per diem 
to the proprietors of each of the wells at Guriala, as a compensation for using 
all their water; eighty camels were also employed daily with large leather 
bags for bringing water from other villages ; and I saw a string of carts with 
large earthen jars coming on the same errand even from Nokra in Jesuhner; 
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moreover, thirty bunya’s shops accompanied the Raja’s camp. The Rawul’s 
arrangements did not require to be carried on upon quite so large a scale, as his 
whole camp was said to contain only two elephants, 125 camels, 300 horses and 
1000 men : he had provided a considerable stock of grain, but the supply of 
water was indifferent in quality and scanty in quantity; insomuch, that though 
nominally guests of the Rawul, both ourselves and the Sind envoys who 
accompanied me across the desert, obtained our pure drinking water and many 
other little luxuries from the Beekaner Vakeel. 

These Sindians remained but a short time in our camp, arid in truth it was 
not a comfortable place for them when contrasted with their own country, a 
land of cornfields and of running water: so they only remained long enough 
to witness the meeting between the Rajpoot chiefs, and returned home almost 
immediately after this ceremony was over. When the geucrnl breaking up of 
camps took place on the 18th May, the Muharaja Rutuii Singh returned from 
Guriala toward Beekaner, and the Muharawul was to have accompanied 
Lieutenant Trevelyan to Bikumpoor, twelve long kos west of Girrajsir ; but, 
suddenly changing his mind, he started at midnight on the 17th for Nok, while 
we were sitting out in the open air waiting for him without a tent, or even a 
guide : we managed, however, to obtain a man to show us the road, and were 
then left to make the best of our way from Girrajsir to Bikumpoor, a cruelly 
heavy march of twenty-six miles among steep sandhills, without a drop of 
water for many a mile. 

We left Girrajsir on camels immediately after midnight on the 17th, or at 
Oh 10m a. M. on the 18th May, and at lli 40m A. m. passed the deserted 
village called Koilasir (three kos from Girrajsir), where there is still a rnartel- 
lo tower and a well, or perhaps two wells, of bad water, on account of which 
the village was abandoned. At 2h 20m we passed some trees by what appear¬ 
ed to he a dry tank, and after travelling some distance farther we found some 
camel-loads of water that had been stationed by the roadside for our conveni¬ 
ence. We were so excessively fatigued and drowsy that we could hardly 
forbear lying down at this place and taking rest for an hour or two, but having 
still many miles to go before sunrise, we refrained from sleep and pushed on 
as well as we were able, reaching Bikumpoor at 5h 30in a. m. ; so that our rate 
was almost exactly five miles an hour, though there were heavy sandhills nearly 
all the way from Koilasir. The camp-followers who came up during the day 
suffered much from thirst and exposure to the sun; my two banghee-burdan 
fell down exhausted on the road, and one of them was reported dead, but a 
supply of water was fortunately procured, which revived them both. The 
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village from which this timely supply was obtained is called Googulialo; it lies 
a little to northward of the road three short kos or five miles from Bikumpoor, 
and contains a hundred houses, without any bunya, but has two wells of salt¬ 
water. 

The approach to Bikumpoor from the eastward is very striking: the day 
dawned long before we reached this place, and after struggling through a sea 
of sand, we gained a ridge from which the fort suddenly broke upon our sight 
in a most picturesque manner, being perched upon a high mound with a single 
round tower in its interior far overlooking the surrounding country, and having 
very much the appearance of an ancient beacon. We were civilly received by 
the local authorities, who immediately provided us with quarters in the gate¬ 
house, the best building in the fort, small as it is, and we were soon supplied 
with bedsteads to enable us to sleep away the fatigues of the preceding night. 
We halted at Bikumpoor on the 19th fylay, being joined in the morning by 
the Rawul, who came over with a few followers, leaving his camp standing at 
Nok, distant eight kos from this place. As we had on the preceding day 
occupied the only habitable quarters in the fort, we of course resigned our 
apartment for the Rawul’s use, betaking ourselves to the tents which were 
pitched in the plain below, and the Bhatee chief had the civility to send his 
piiucipal officers to make ample apology for his having given us the slip in so 
unceremonious a manner on the night of the 17th May. 

Bikrumpoor, Bikumpoor, or Bheekoonpoor, as it is generally called, is an 
exceedingly old fort, about a hundred yards square, with very small bastions, 
and rubble walls about twenty-five feet high, occupying the whole of a consi¬ 
derable knoll which gives it rather a stiff exterior section, though it has scarce¬ 
ly any interior profile, nearly the whole area of the fort being on a level with 
the terrepleiu of the rampart. In the north-east angle is the high cavalier or 
watch-tower already mentioned, and four guns are mounted in various parts 
of the fort, which has a garrison of from fifty to a hundred men, with a Hakim 
or governor from Jesulmer. There are very few buildings of any kind in 
the interior, except the gate-house and the two exceedingly ancient pagodas 
noted below: moreover, there are high sandhills within range of the place, 
which, though somewhat formidable looking at a distance, has little real strength. 
A neat little town of 200 or 225 houses lies at the south-east side of the fort: 
one-third of the inhabitants are Brahmans, who drive a thriving traffic be¬ 
tween Sind and Beekaner or Jesulmer, having two hundred and fifty camels 
employed in transporting goods, for which they pay no duty. There are in 
the village two wells of salt water, one of which is close to the fort gate, and 
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two other wells are said to be filled up; they are from 25 to 30 fathoms deep: 
there is also a tanka or large covered cistern, and 150 koonds or small puka re¬ 
servoirs for catching rain water. 

Some idea may be formed of the exceeding sterility of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and in particular of the very uninviting nature of the Rohee or desert be¬ 
tween Bikumpoor and Poogul, by the following little native story. A wild 
doe had lost her fawn, and fearing that some beast of prey had carried off the 
missing offspring, taxed a hyaena with having devoured it: the hyaena denied 
the charge with indignation, and offered to confirm his denial by the most 
solemn oath that could be administered ; he accordingly swore in the follow¬ 
ing form:—“ If I have eaten your fawn may I be condemned to dwell in the 
desert between Bikumpoor and Poogul!” On bearing which tremendous adju¬ 
ration, the doe fully acquitted him. 

That this country was not always so desolate may, however, be inferred 
from the tradition that Bikumpoor once stood on the bank of a river which 
was drank dry by a divinity taking up the water in the hollow of his hand : 
this exploit could not easily have been performed since the days of the royal 
hero who gave his name to the fort, the Raja Beer Bikrumajeet, about whose 
era it is said to have been founded; and there are really within its precincts 
a couple of mundurs or pagodas that appear almost old enough to have been 
coeval with the great Bikrum who flourished about nineteen hundred years 
ago. The fort of Birsilpoor, of which an account has already been given, 
being only seventeen hundred years old, modestly claims a less antiquity than 
the above, and is said to have been built as a half-way house or resting place 
in the dreary track between Bikumpoor and Poogul. 

Should there be any foundation for the above tradition, it may have arisen 
from one of these three causes ; either that the small stream running north¬ 
westward between Polikurn and Jesulmer, instead of losing itself in the marsh 
near Mohungurh and Bulana, may have found its way through the low lands 
at Nok into the neighborhood of Bikumpoor; or, secondly, the river Kagur 
that waters part of Huriana may have continued its westerly course to the 
valley of the Indus, being possibly in those distant ages uuchoked by the sand- 
drifts that have been accumulating for centuries to the west of Futehabad and 
Buhadra: or, lastly, the bed of the Sutluj and Ghara may at the same remote 
era have had a much more easterly position ; for it seems to be admitted that 
the channel of the great river Sind has itself shifted from the same quarter, 
perhaps at a comparatively recent date; for instead of running as formerly 
from below Dera Ghazee Khan to uear Ooch, it now flows more than twenty 
miles to westward of this city. 
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We quitted Bikumpoor or Bheekoonpoor on the 20th May, following the 
Muharawul to Nok, as he started about 9 or 10 o’clock overnight, and we did 
not mount our camels until 2h 45m a. m. As the road was tolerable and the 
march short, we ambled along at the rate of seven miles an hour, and reached 
Nok at 4h 55m a. m , the distance being 8 kos or 15 miles, and the general 
direction S. S. E. There were but few sandhills on the road, and some signs 
of cultivation. Nok is a considerable village of a hundred houses without any 
bunya ; it has two small towers enclosed within a dhool kot and surrounded 
by houses on a rising ground, and there are many wells with abundance of 
sweet water at the depth of 32 to 39| cubits or 11 fathoms : some say that 
there are only nine wells, others reckon fifteen in use, beside nine others that 
are useless, but their number is of little consequence, as there appears to be 
much ground in the neighborhood adapted for cultivation, and wells might be 
dug to any extent. The people are, however, afraid to attempt the growth of 
any rubee crops, as wheat, barley, or pulse, for any extra profit would imme¬ 
diately he swallowed up by the Government; so they content themselves with 
growing rain-crops of bajra, &c. like their neighbors, and the superior capa¬ 
bilities of this fine patch of land are quite wasted. 

On the following day we all made another march of eight kos S, S. E. 
over a good hard road and level country with appearances of cultivation from 
catnp Nok to camp Bap, our last resting place in the Jesulmer country : we 
passed two or three villages on our way thither, the distances by watch being 
as follows. Left Nok at 3h 15in a m. passed Soura, distant one kos; at 3h 33m 
passed Loombera Gam, distant 3 kos; at 4h 33m passed Baoree, distant two 
kos, and | kos to the left of the road, at 5h 03m ; and reached camp Bap, dis¬ 
tant two kos, at 5h 30m a. m. The servants who trundled the perambulator 
lost the road for half a kos, and made the length of to-day’s march nearly 16? 
miles, which is at least a mile too much ; but we were only 2| hours on the 
road, so that the camels’ pace was still but little short of seven miles an hour. 

We halted at camp Bap on the 22nd May, the Rawul remaining here 
also, and on this day our party was increased by the Rao of Birsilpoor’s arrival 
with seventy or eighty followers, who came to pay their respects to the Muha¬ 
rawul. The Rao Saheb Singh of Birsilpoor, of whom much has already been 
said, is the most powerful of all the Jesulmer feudatories, and required much 
persuasion before he would venture from his stronghold in the desert to lay 
his sword at the feet of his Bhatee Sovereign, though he had already done so 
at mine. During our stay at Girrajsir and its neighborhood he forwarded 
letters to me requesting advice as to what he should do, and sent over his 
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Purohit or family priest, a very respectable man, to consult farther about the 
matter: both his letters anti messengers were referred to Lieutenant Trevelyan, 
who was more competent to answer them ; and who recommended the Rao to 
dismiss his fears and come over at once to the head-quarter’s camp. We could 
not but acknowledge that his misgivings were not altogether without founda¬ 
tion, for many years have not passed since the fort of his neighbor and rela¬ 
tion, the young Rao of Bikumpoor, was surreptitiously taken possession of by 
the Jesuimer Government, and is to this day held as a royal castle to the ex¬ 
clusion of its more legitimate owner. 

Rather than be deprived of his own possession in a similar manner, the 
Rao of Birsilpoor determined to secure the parole of the European gentlemen 
who accompanied the Rawul from Girrajsir, that a safe return home might be 
guaranteed to him, otherwise he had made up his mind to decline the invita¬ 
tion (or in other words to disobey the order) to appear forthwith at the Rawul’s 
camp; in which refusal he would have been backed by another neighbor and 
relation of the Rao of Poogul, who is nominally subject to the Beekaner State, 
though of Bhatee family, and who promised to stand by Saheb Singh for good 
or evil with all the forces he could muster to assist him, if necessary, in the 
defence of his desert fastness. Fortunately there was no occasion for any 
such display of force by these turbulent borderers; the Rao of Birsilpoor 
feeling conscious that he could hardly come to harm from taking our advice, 
came quietly to Bap upon the pledge of a safe conduct home, and was honora¬ 
bly received by the Muharawul, who embraced him in open durbar, received 
his nuzur, and dismissed him with a suitable present on the night of the 23rd 
May, when the Royal camp was broken up, and both the Rawul and the Rao 
returned toward their respective homes. 

We w'ere busily employed in various matters during the three days’ halt at 
Bap, and time flew by rapidly though not unheeded. On the morning of the 
22nd May we w'ent away three kos S. E. of Bap to the Jodhpoor frontier to 
examine a disputed boundary: the ground was really valuable, being nearly a 
mile in length, aud perhaps half a mile in breadth ; it bordered upon a salt 
marsh, but w r as fit for the cultivation of wheat, and seemed really to belong to 
the Jesuimer people who claimed it, aud who had formerly tilled it, though 
latterly prevented from doing so by their* Marwaree neighbors. On the 23rd 
May we received a visit in the afternoon from the Rao of Birsilpoor, to whom 
Lieutenant Trevelyan conveyed much wholesome admonition touching his 
marauding propensities, and he promised to refrain from cattle-lifting aud 
such like ungentle pursuits for the future, provided that his neighbors would 
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also practise the same forbearance toward himself; a shrewd proviso, which he 
perhaps intended to admit of rather a wide interpretation. 

Previous to the Muharawul’s departure, that is to say, iu the evening of 
the same day, the 23rd May, we paid a parting visit to our fat and merry 
friend Guj Singh, who received us with his usual good humour, and made re¬ 
peated attempts to evince his satisfaction at the results of Lieutenant Trevel¬ 
yan’s Mission by loading us with certain presents, but those attacks were 
very properly parried by that officer; so after much laughing and a little sing¬ 
ing and dancing, we took our leave, and shook hands for the last time with 
the Muharawul of Jesulmer. One of the causes of our laughter was too ab¬ 
surd to be omitted, and gave an excellent idea of the curious way in which the 
most important affairs are managed iu Native States. After the grand meeting 
between the Beekaner and Jesulmer chiefs, it was thought fitting that each 
Raja should send a khureeta or complimentary letter to the Governor General 
of India, under whose auspices the meeting had taken place, to express the 
pleasure they felt at the reconciliation which had been effected through the in¬ 
strumentality of the British Government. The Beekaner letter was soon 
made out and despatched in due form ; but the Jesulmer epistle was a much 
more labored affair, though the Rawul is himself a good scholar: the draft 
was at last made out, but sheet after sheet had been torn up and much fine 
red paper wasted, until at last there was not a single sheet of the orthodox 
colored paper remaining in the Bhatee camp. Our factotum, Hindoo Mul, 
was applied to as usual in this dilemma, and immediately supplied the deficien¬ 
cy: a scarlet sheet duly bedizened w«s produced and handed over to Ootum 
Singh, the principal Jesulmer minister, on the evening of our parting visit, that 
he might make out the fair and final copy of the Governor General’s letter, 
while we sat gossiping with the Rawul. The fat secretary, who is about as 
bulky as his master, retired with a lamp to the back part of the tent, and we 
looked round from time to time to see how he sped with his task : a few lines 
were written and his head began to grow heavy either from the effects of 
opium or from sheer want of sleep ; his brain grew dull, his eyes closed, and 
in a few minutes the corpulent old fellow was fast asleep “on his hunkers” 
with his mouth wide open, snoring with all his might, and cutting such a 
ridiculous figure that the spectators, from the Rawul downwards, burst into 
roars of laughter. 

Having at length fairly taken leave of the Jesulmer Court, which return¬ 
ed homewards immediately after our parting visit was finished on the night 
of the 23rd May, we continued to halt at Bap on the following day, (as it 
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was Sunday,) and were joined by the Honorable Company’s News-writer at 
Jodhpoor, who came from that capital iri three marches of thirty miles each 
to pay his respects to Lieutenant Trevelyan. He seemed to be a very re¬ 
spectable man, and much less given to swaggering than his fellow-servant, the 
Ukhbar Nuvees at Jesulmer, whom I once met coming out of the gate of that 
city with half a dozen of hurkarus before his horse, bearing spears and wands 
of office, with another attendant carrying a chata to screen his delicate person 
from the sun; while I was riding into the town with perhaps a single atten¬ 
dant and no sort of umbrella. 

On the 25th May we quitted the Jesulmer frontier and entered the Jodh¬ 
poor territory, making a march of more than twenty miles by a circuitous 
road from camp Bap, which we quitted at day-break, or 4}- A. M , to the city 
of Phulodee, where we arrived at 8h 12rn a. m. with a marvellously hot sun 
over our heads, which was leisurely drying our brains while Lieutenant Tre¬ 
velyan made a second examination of the contested boundary which we had 
visited on the morning of the 22nd. Being anxious to settle the case on the 
spot if possible, instead of proceeding by the direct road from Bap to Phulodee, 
we made a detour to the eastward to measure the disputed bit of frontier land 
in presence of the rival candidates, who tried to persuade the gentle folk that 
the boundary line ran “ so” instead of so.” The whole scene reminded me 
much of the marches of Charlie’s Hope in Guy Manuering ; and though we had 
no “ muckle great saucer-headed cut-lugged stane” from which to work our 
departure, yet we found a very fair substitute for it in a piece of hewn stone, 
on which were rudely sculptured a cow and a calf, denoting that the ground 
had been given away in charity by its former owner, a Jesulmer land-holder. 
That universal panacea for disputed frontiers, a perambulator, was had recourse 
to in the present instance, but its effects were rather so-so, it being difficult to 
please both parties in a case of this kind ; witness Dandie Diumout and Jock 
o’ Dawston. We did not quit the disputed ground until 6 a. m. being then 
five miles from Bap: at 6] a. m. we passed the salt works at Agur in 
Jodhpoor, and 7| a. m. we passed a hamlet inhabited by gardeners, called 
Malee ka Bas, and in twelve minutes more we reached our camp, on the 
north side of the city of Phulodee. There is a good deal of cultivation with¬ 
in the Jodhpoor frontier, and the appearance of the country is improving, 
though part of the road was heavy: the distance from the boundary to Mula- 
bur is about 10,} miles, and it is five miles from the latter place to Phulodee. 

The city of Phulodee contains from two to three thousand houses, and 
is built on a rising ground, with a stone fort about seventy yards broad and 
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one hundred yards long, based on a rocky foundation, with walls about forty 
feet in height, but having neither ditch nor renee: the gate is in the east face, 
and is covered by a small outwork; a few guns are mounted on the walls, 
which appear to have a very weak section, and it is altogether a place of little 
strength, though held as a royal fort with a castellan, (i. e. kiladar,) who is 
independent of the Hakim, or civil governor of the town and province. On 
the south side of the fort are some good substantial houses inhabited by 
merchants of the Jain persuasion, who have enormous wealth, and, with the 
exception of the Foujdars of Ramgurh in Shekhawutee, are the largest capi¬ 
talists in this part of the country. They are called Dlmdda, and are continually 
lending out monies in various quarters to respectable merchants at the mode¬ 
rate interest of eight annas per hundred roopees per mensem, or six per cent, 
per annum. Some of the highest houses nearly overlook the little citadel 
above-mentioned: the road which runs at its west side seems to be the bed of 
a water-course in the rainy season, but the bazar that runs north and south on 
the east side of the fort is, I believe, high and dry. The town itself may once 
have been fortified, but must now be considered as open, though a ruinous bit 
of stone wall still acts as a shu/mr punah on its southern face ; the deep red 
sand-stone of which the lower half (if the fort and the fronts of the merchants’ 
houses are built, conies from the quarries of Jalora, five kos S. S. E. of Phu- 
lodee. There are three small Jain temples and some pagodas of the ordinary 
Hindoo faith, but none worthy of particular notice : four tanks have been dug 
on the west and south sides of the town, but they are now dry ; the wells are 
numerous, and within 15 or 20 cubits of the surface there is abundance of 
water, which is, however, rather brackish ; and it is drawn up by the self-dis¬ 
charging skin bag used in the Dukhuu, instead of by the mot or chursa com¬ 
monly employed in Hindooslhan. 

We made no halt at Phulodec, but quitted that place on the morning of 
the 26th May, exchanging our camels for horses, as we had now got upon a 
hard road, and made the best of our way by two marches of seventeen and 
sixteen miles to Pohkurn. Our first day’s journey was a stage of eight kos 
W. S. W. from Phulodeeto Khara, a village of two hundred houses, with four 
bunyas and four tanks, under Pohkurn ; there was a little cultivation and 
some thin kurcel jungul by the way, and, as the read was good, we made the 
march in less than two hours and a half, quitting Plmlodee at 4h 10m a. m. 
and reaching Khara at 6h 35in a. m. On the following morning we left 
Khara at a. m. and inarched another eight kos W. S. W. to Pohkurn, over 
an indifferent, road with much cultivation and some Jiurecl jungul. Within 
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three kos of Pohkum we passed the village of Eka, where there is a little fort 
on a rocky ridge, on the south side of which is a low plain like the dry bed of 
a shallow lake, into which the road descends almost immediately after leaving 
the high stony land about Eka. 

On our approaching to within a kos or two miles of Pohkurn, the Tha- 
koor Buboot Singh came out to meet Lieutenant Trevelyan with about thirty 
followers well mounted on fine Marwaree horses, which were match superior to 
the cattle that had ordinarily come under our notice. The place of our 
meeting was near the old city of Pohkurn, which has been abandoned in favor 
of the new town; and though the latter is a small walled city of comparatively 
trifling extent, yet is it a place of considerable importance, the Thakoor being 
one of the most powerful of all the chiefs of Marwar. The present incumbent, 
however, is by no means so formidable as his grandfather, the celebrated Siwae 
Singh, Chumpawut, who was treacherously murdered by the Nuwab Umeer 
Khan of Tonk, after the most solemn pledges of friendship had been exchang. 
ed between them. Buboot Singh, though nominally the grandchild of this 
Siwae Singh, is only in reality the adopted son of the late Thakoor of Poh¬ 
kurn ; and being himself without issue, though provided with two wives, may in 
time be obliged to adopt his own successor too. He met us with great courtesy, 
waiting by the roadside until we had come to within the distance required by 
etiquette; and as we were all on horseback, we had leisure to examine his 
external appearance thoroughly as we rode side by side toward our camp. He 
js a civil-spoken and comely-looking young man, with a slight cast in his 
eye; and his reception of us was very satisfactory, for he not only accom¬ 
panied us to our tents after the march, but came in the evening to pay a second 
visit of ceremony, though our camp was half a mile from the town, close to a 
large tank on the north-east side of the citadel. 

After the Thakoor had sat with us for some time we accompanied him back 
to his own muhil, which is a very neat little palace in the centre of the fort; 
and immediately to the south side of it, within the ramparts, is a stable yard 
with excellent accommodation for about a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
horses. Only half of this number was picketted there on the occasion of our 
visit, the remainder being out on duty in the district: the horses are separated 
from the mares, and the whole are. sorted into squads according to their colors. 
After paying the chief a short visit in his own hall we rode through the town 
of Pohkurn, which is well built, containing three thousand houses, and is 
surrounded by a good wall of uncemented stone about fifteen feet high, (including 
a parapet six feet high and two and a half feet thick,) with a terreplein four 
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feet broad ; the whole being masked by a rence with a small ditch formed out 
of the hard red soil on which the walls are built. 

The citadel is on the west side of the town, and forms part of its enceinte; 
it is admirably built of wrought stone, the walls being about thirty-five feet 
high outside, but only eighteen feet inside up to the terreplein. Its figure is 
an irregular oblong, about a hundred and twenty yards long and eighty yards 
broad, the larger dimension being from north to south: it has a fausse-braye 
and a deep but narrow ditch faced with masonry, the revetments of which have 
in some places been forced out by the roots of trees growing at the edge of the 
fosse; but the body of the place is in excellent repair, having the muhil already 
mentioned in its centre. A few guns are mounted on the walls with good 
store of fuel inside, and a well of sweet water (apparently about twenty feet 
deep) in the court-yard of the palaces; stone conduits have been laid from 
this well to the stable yard and other places, so that the drinking troughs of 
the cattle are filled, and the vats for steeping grain are supplied with little 
labor aud much cleanliness, all the vessels being of stone. The muhil ap¬ 
pears to be insulated, and lias a gateway of its own, so that it would serve as 
a retreat in case of the citadel being carried by storm. 

Close to westward of the citadel is a large tank or sa^ur partly faced with Tanks and other 
. . . , . . , , objects near Poh- 

masonry, but containing less water than the other large tank called Kamdesir, k urn . 

which was close to our tents. The bed of the first mentioned talao appears 

to communicate by a culvert with the fort ditch, so it may perhaps be in the 

power of the garrison to inundate the fosse at pleasure, provided al n ays that 

there happen to be more water in the talao or sagur than when we saw it, 

which was at the driest season of the year. About a kos north of the city is 

a very conspicuous pagoda marking the site of the old city, now quite deserted ; 

when viewed from the plain it appears to occupy the crest of a rocky ridge of 

hills, but I believe that in reality it occupies merely the edge of some high 

table land : near it are the chutrees or monuments of the departed chiefs of 

Pohkurn, but we did not find an opportunity of paying them a visit. Three 

kos north of the city is a celebrated shrine called Raindeo-jee-ka-Dcra, where 

people sometimes resort to olfer up the first shorn hair of their children, and 

where malefactors may take sanctuary (sirna or sttrna), and find safe asylum, 

as at the altars of Julundur-uath at Jodhpoor, Mulee-nath at Tilwara and on 

the river Lonee. 

The Pohkurn district was formerly said to yield a revenue of three lakhs Revenues of the 

, , . Pohkurn District. 

of roopees, but the income ot the present I hakoor can hardly exceed a third 
of that sum, much of his patrimony having been alienated (or to speak more 
2 D 
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properly, taken possession of by the Jodhpoor government), before he became 
head of the Chumpawuls. Being on the high road from Jodhpoor and Merta 
to Jesulmer, that is to say, in the grand commercial track from Jaipoor, Kotah, 
Boondee, Ajmer, &c, to Sind, a good deal of money is realized by the transit 
duty on opium, large quantities of which find their way by this route to the 
banks of the Indus. Though Pohkurn lies almost immediately between the 
little and great deserts, yet its situation, like that of Phulodee, appears to be 
much better adapted for cultivation than the adjacent parts of Jesulmer: in 
addition to the large lake like hollow north-eastward of the capital, there 
appears to be much low grouud in the neighborhood of those streams which 
in the rainy season (low by Oodania into the Jesulmer country, or by way of 
Bhuniana and Phulsnond into Jodhpoor proper. 

We halted at Pohkurn on the 28th and 29th of May, being rejoined on 
the former day by Hindoo Mill, the Beekaner Vakeel, who had requested tem¬ 
porary leave of absence to visit his Raja’s capital, and who travelled from 
Beekaneer to Pohkurn, a distance of sixty kos, in two days. On the morning 
of the 30th May we quitted Pohkurn and marched nine long kos southward, 
over a pretty good road from the Ramdeesur talao via Burlee, distant 2^ kos, 
and Marwo, a large village of near 300 houses, with 5 bunyas and 3 wells of 
brackish water, situated 2£ kos beyond Burlee, to camp Bhuniana, a small town 
belonging to Pohkurn, where we arrived at 7h 30m, completing the twenty- 
two miles in three hours. The general course was southward, the first three 
or four kos being over a hard stony soil with thin jungul and grazing ground ; 
toward the latter part of the march the soil was loose and sandy, with much 
cultivation. 

We encamped a quarter of a mile south of Bhuniana, which is a very large 
village of four hundred houses, having a small chauboorjak or fort with four 
bastions scarcely more than 30 yards long and 20 yards broad ; it is appa¬ 
rently built of unbaked brick, and has a Hakim or governor. There are said 
to be twenty-four wells of sweet water at a depth of only three fathoms or 
10| cubits, and in some places the water appeared to be within even four 
cubits of the surface, the town being situated in low ground on the bank of a 
dry rivulet. A dam has been thrown across the bed of this stream forming 
a very large tank, of which the bed is now dry and has been so for some years ; 
but after a heavy fall of rain the river becomes full, and in the Sumbut 1881, or 
A. D. 1822-23 the embankment was burst by it, and though repaired in the 
following year at an expense of four thousand roopees, it was again carried 
away in Sumbut 1883, and the breaches have not since been repaired. Much 
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mischief was done by these floods, and many lives were lost at a hamlet near 
the town of Phulsoond, which lies many miles lower down upon the bank of 
this stream, which appears to fall into the Leek Nudee that we afterwards 
crossed near Bulotin. 

On the 31st May we marched five kos S. S. W. over a tolerable road, 
of which the first kos was sandy, and some of the ground arable. We 
passed a village called Thulora, three kos beyond Bhuuiana, and three quarters 
of a kos to right of the road; and after travelling two kos farther, reached our 
camp at Bheehoraee by 6 a- m .completing the ten miles in an hour and a 
half. Our tents were pitched on the north side of the village close to a tank 
which had been quite dry three days previously to our arrival, and water was 
likely to be so scarce that we had doubts about halting heie at all, but to the 
great delight of the villagers a heavy fall of rain took place the night before 
last, filling their tank to the depth of nearly two fathoms, which they attri¬ 
buted to the auspicious presence of the European gentlemen : a similar piece of 
good fortune occurred a few days afterwards near Balmer, and I have already 
mentioned the seasonable filling of the pools in the great desert between 
Mojgurh and Bobkunpoor. The village of Bheekoraee belongs to the privi¬ 
leged class of bards called charun, of whom there are about fifty families here, 
and as many more bouses of other tribes: of the two wells one is salt and one 
sweet, but their depth was not noted : there is also a martello tower in the 
village. 

On the 1st June we marched six or seven kos S. W. by S. over a bad road 
from Bheekoraee to Oodoo or Oondoo, the distance being 14| miles and the 
time on horseback 2h 25m, or from 4h 10m to 6h 35rn, A. M. The soil was 
sandy but covered with grass and a few bushes, the country being partly 
cultivated and partly cut up by rain. Though Oodoo is dignified with 
the name of a town, and has an Amil with a small party of Sikh horsemen, it 
only contains a hundred houses with a martello tower in bad repair, and there 
was a well of brackish water 125 cubits deep close to our tents on the west 
side of the village. The little desert lies almost immediately to the east of 
Oodoo, and then trends away to the southward, and westward; so that although 
we had hitherto proceeded in a very direct route from Pohkurn toward Balmer, 
we now found it convenient to make a considerable detour to the westward 
instead of following the straight path through the barren country about 
Kasrnar and Jliak. 

Our next day’s march therefore was nearly due west over six kos of good 
road from Oodoo to Bheemar or Blieear ; and at the distance of seven miles 
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from the latter place we passed a good village called Kanasir, built on a sandhill 
five miles west of Oodoo, between which two places there are great numbers of 
very large bushes of the wild her or jujube from ten to fifteen feet high. We 
pitched beside a well of sweet water a hundred and twenty-three cubits deep, 
at the distance of three quarters of a kos E. N. E • from the village of Bheetnar, 
and there was another well by the road-side half a kos east of our camp. The 
Charuus who are proprietors of this village seem to be a civil set of people, 
though we had heard indifferent accounts of them ; the village itself, though 
small, seems to be prosperous, and from a small rocky peak a little to the 
southward of it are to be seen the lofty hills of Balmer, distant forty miles. 

On the 3rd June we marched nine kos or 18f miles south-west over 
an indifferent road from camp Bheemar to Seew, Seo, or Sheo, a small town, 
which is the capital of a large but unproductive tract of country parcel¬ 
led out into petty districts, the Blioomias or subordinate Thakoors of which 
pay but little deference to the llaja of Jodhpoor’s Hakim or governor, who is 
stationed here with four guns and a few soldiers. We were very civilly treated 
by this functionary, and halted one day beside the fine tank on the N. W. side 
of the village, having marched seventy-eight miles from Pohkurn in five days, 
notwithstanding the great heat of the weather. During our last stage from 
Bheemar to Sheo we passed a large village called Beesoo, four and a half long 
kos or ten miles W. S. W. from the former place, and more than seven miles 
or three and a half long kos from the latter, the road being rather sandy, with 
occasional pebbly hillocks. The town of Sheo contains two hundred houses 
with a thannah; and in addition to the large tank above mentioned, there are 
seven wells of sweet water at the depth of seven fathoms: it gives its name 
to the district, but the latter is sometimes called Sheo-Girab, and occasionally 
Sheo-Kotra from the two towns of Girab and Kotra, the former being far to 
the westward at the edge of the Great Desert, and the latter only a few miles 
south of Sheo. 

During our halt here a little dwarf of the malee or gardener tribe, came 
to our tents to ask surgical advice respecting the removal of a large tumour 
on his throat; he was about thirty years of age, and just thirty-six inches high, 
speaking with a cracked voice usually heard in these diminutive people. Such 
instances of deformity are very rare, and with the exception of this individual 
and two men at Jodhpoor who had ordinary-sized bodies perched upon most 
ridiculously short legs, I do not remember to have seen any dwarfs in Rajwara, 
though I heard of a singular instance in one of the Shekhawutee villages, 
where the seven sons of the Bhoomia are each fifty-two fingers high (whence 
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the native name hairwnc: for a dwarf, meaning literally “ fifty-two,”) and all 
these manikin Rajpoots carry sword and buckler after the fashion of their 
prototypes, Sir Geoffry Hudson and Tom Thumb. 

On the 5th June, we resumed our march to the southward, or rather on 
the evening of the 4th of June, for having a long march of twenty-one miles 
before us, we leftSheo at 7| P. M. on horseback and rode three long kos or four 
ordinary ones, say eight miles, over a bad road to Kotra, a considerable village, 
as already mentioned, lying close under a rocky ridge about sixty feet high, 
upon which is perched a little stone fort of irregular figure, about a hundred 
and fifty yards in circumference. There are forty houses of Rajpoots at this 
place, and a couple of dozen of bunyas ; the water in the wells is brackish, but 
there are some bereex or shallow wells affording a supply of sweet water. We 
had come stumbling along in the dark for two hours after leaving Sheo, and 
reached Kotra at 9| p. m. remaining here for three quarters of an hour talking 
with the Thakoor, who was one of those petty chiefs whose case required 
investigation as to the nature of their allegiance to the sovereign of Mar war. 
He was civil and attentive, furnishing charpaees for our seats and new milk 
for us to drink while the conference lasted. After obtaining all the required 
information, we changed our horses for camels, and left Kotra at 10,j p. m. 
marching seven kos farther over a bad road to camp Bisala, where we arrived 
at 12f P. M. or Oh 45m a. m. on the 5th June. Our visit to Kotra led us a 
little to westward of the direct track from Sheo to this camp, but our baggage 
marched straight by way of Tara and Aklee, which is probably a better road 
than the one we followed, as it is more in the plain, and our route skirted the 
hills. 

We pitched our tents three furlongs east of Bisala, (called also Bishala 
and Bichala,) which has been a very considerable village, and its situation is 
similar to that of Kotra, only the rocky hills under which it is built are much 
higher than those, and instead of being broken into detached ridges, they run 
down in a continuous range, all the way to Balmer. Bisala has a very small 
hill fort, and appears to contain rather more than two hundred houses, which 
lie chiefly on the east side of it, and the wells are again to eastward of the 
village, being close to our camp. In the evening I ascended a rocky peak three 
quarters of a mile west of our tents and immediately overlooking the town : 
this peak commands a fine view of the surrounding country, and from it I 
obtained a good many bearings with the theodolite. 

The sixth of June was a memorable day, and saw us entering a new 
Presidency where every thing savoured of novelty: in all our previous wan- 
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derings we had considered ourselves more or less in the Bengal Presidency, 
but now Lieutenant Trevelyan, who is attached to the Bombay Army, found 
himself at once among his own people, and I had soon an opportunity of finding 
that the stranger and the traveller are as sure of a kind welcome among these 
hospitable denizens of the desert as they would be on the hanks of the Ganges 
or Jumna. The distance from Bisala to Balrner is eight kos, or nearly seven¬ 
teen miles, of which the first two kos run about E. S. E. with a sandy road 
and thin jungul to Bhadrez; the remainder of the road runs about S. S. E. 
and is sandy and uneven, with stony hills on the right or western side. Within 
a kos and a half of Balmer is a village called Gehoon, close under the hills, 
near which place we were met by a special deputation from Jodhpoor, headed 
by Purbhoo Lai Joshee, who escorted us into cantonments. 

We had left our tamp at Bisala at 4h 25m. A. M. passing Bhadrez at 5h 
05m, and Gehoon at 6h 20m, but our movements were a little too quick for the 
Marwaree Deputation, and we were requested to wait a little by the road side, 
that Purbhoo Lai and his escort might have time to come out the proper dis¬ 
tance, say three miles, to meet Lieutenant Trevelyan. We took the hint and 
pulled up our camels under shelter of a sandhill, waiting from 6h 45m to 7h 
05m, for the appearance of the vakeel, but finding that he was still invisible 
we pushed on once more and soon met the Jodhpoor party, in whose company 
we reached our encampment at a little more than 7\ a. m. An awkward 
misunderstanding happened on our falling in with this people, which very near 
deprived the Ajmer Mission of the company of this really handsome Escort 
that had been sent out to meet it. The head of the embassy, Purbhoo 
Lai, was a most respectable man, and son of Sumbhoo-Joshee (commonly called 
Sumbhoo-Jee) who is in high favor with the Muharaja of Jodhpoor; but it 
unfortunately happened that Purbhoo Lai had never been mounted either 
upon a horse or upon a camel, and, without intending any disrespect to the 
Political Functionary, had come out to meet him mounted in a ruth or canopied 
car, attended by numerous horsemen, some of whom were arrayed in rich and 
new liveries of scarlet, and gold. As our party drew near, the ruth remained 
stationary in the middle of the road with the vakeel seated in it, utterly bewil¬ 
dered at seeing Lieutenant Trevelyan and myself come flying along on camels 
attended by a large train, some on camels and some on horses, who of course 
accommodated themselves to our pace. He was hailed in passing and recom¬ 
mended to come down from his car, but there he stuck as if petrified or 
expecting perhaps that one of the European gentlemen would alight and parley 
with him; but finding that he was at last left fairly in the lurch, as we passed 
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on without taking any notice of him, he again begged that a little delay might 
be granted to him, and, descending from his chariot, he actually mounted upon 
the back seat of a camel’s saddle with an expert attendant in front to manage 
the reins. Upon overtaking us he apologized for his apparent incivility, and 
in all subsequent dealings with him, Lieutenant Trevelyan found him a very 
modest, sensible and well-meaning man; this first lesson in matters of etiquette 
seemed to have a beneficial effect upon him. 

On our arrival at Balmer we found a small force stationed here as a tern- Bombay post at 

Balmer. 

porary measure, it having been found expedient to employ British troops to 
suppress the plundering tribes who formerly infested this frontier; and after 
the marauders had been exterminated, the post at Balmer was kept up for other 
political reasons, as mentioned at the commencement of this narrative. The 
detachment at present consists of a squadron of the 3rd Regiment of Light 
Cavalry, commanded by Captain Walter, with Lieutenants Scott (absent on 
account of his health) and Ravenscroft of the same corps; two companies of 
the 13th Regiment Native Infantry commanded by Lieutenants Sparrow and 
Supple; and two hundered Mahratta horse, under native officers, furnished by 
the Gaikwar of Buroda. The whole detachment is under the command of 
Captain Richards of the 8th N. I. who is also vested with political authority 
under Colonel Pottinger, the Resident in Kuch. A medical man, Assistant 
Surgeon Cramond, is also attached to this post; and, with the exception of 
the Political Agent, is the only officer not liable to removal, the whole of the 
regular troops being relieved half-yearly from the large camp at Dcesa, 130 
miles S. S. E. of Balmer, and 50 miles across the little Desert, but there are 
villages at distances sufficiently near to enable the troops to divide their 
marches pretty fairly. 

As one of the principal objects of Lieutenant Trevelyan’s Mission was to Kind reception by 
... . . . . . the officers at Bal- 

undertake a joint investigation with Captain Richards as to certain matters mer . 
connected with the western frontier of Marwar, we found it necessary to 
remain more than three weeks at Balmer, from the 6th to the 29th June, 
during the whole of which time we were most hospitably entertained by Cap¬ 
tain Richards and the Cavalry officers who messed with him. Though the 
post was expected to be but of very temporary existence, yet as the Monsoon 
was fast setting in, and it would have been very inconvenient to remain in tents 
during the whole rainy season, Captain Richards had already built for him¬ 
self a comfortable little bungla with walls of stone and lime ; and a similar 
building had been constructed at their own expense to accommodate the three 
officers of the squadron. Other buildings were in progress, and the troops were 
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con.-fortuity hutted, but we, the brace of Bengal Subalterns, had only our tents 
to look to, having still many a weary march to make in defiance of the Mon¬ 
soon, which set in regularly on the lCth June, the first grand storm being on 
the 10th of this month. 

It was a sad day for us, the 10th of June, being the date on which we 
first heard of that lamentable event at Jaipoor, the barbarous murder of Mr. 
Blake, and the attempted assassination of Major Alves, both of whom we had 
left in high spirits at Patun, when we quitted that place at the end of Janu¬ 
ary. The Jodhpoor Agent at Jaipoor had immediately communicated to his 
own Court the fatal tragedy of the 4th of June, and the Muharaja forwarded 
the intelligence to us through the British Ukhbar-nuvees who resides at his 
capital. This unexpected and cruel catastrophe, when coupled with the very 
recent murder of Mr. Fraser at Delhi, the still later attack upon Mr. Lewis 
of the Civil Service, and the previous murder of Dr. Stevens, with various 
attempts on the Hon. Mr. Shore, Mr- Scott, &e., brought home to our minds 
the unpleasant conviction that the ill suppressed abhorrence of the natives for 
their European rulers was leading them on to open acts of revenge against 
the objects of their hatred ; and that if the representatives of the most power¬ 
ful Government in the world were liable to be shot or cut down ad libitum, 
their subordinates might of course be prepared to expect the same treatment. 
These gloomy thoughts were, however, not allowed to interfere with the busi¬ 
ness which had brought us to Balmer, during the time of our stay at which 
place great light was thrown upon the subject under investigation, of which 
the chief points appear to be the following. 

General sketch of There is a sterile tract of country about two hundred miles long, tying in 

ofBiDmer!" 18 btate 71° East longitude, between the head of the gulf of Kuch and the Jesulmer 
territory, the upper part of which line is a sandy desert dividing Siud from 
Marwar, and the lower part is a large salt marsh, commonly called the Run 
or Rin. Immediately between these is a small district, called Nugur-Parkur, 
much infested with freebooters, who carried their incursions both into Sind and 
Marwar until routed out by the British detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Litchfield which scoured their country in 1831, and also cleared out the 
Moosulman plunderers called Kosa or Khosa (perhaps from the provincial 
word khos-lena, to take by force), who had established themselves in the hills 
to the northward of Parkur, about Chotun, Joona, and Balmer, which were 
generally considered to be under the Raja of Jodhpoor, until the late Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Lockett, Agent Governor General at Ajmer, started some doubts 
upon the subject. 
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After the clearance of this frontier by Lieutenant-Colonel Litchfield’s force, 
detachments of the Bombay troops were left at Kasha in Parkur, which is an 
undisputed dependency of Sind; at Wow in Thurradree, which is part of Gooju- 
rat, and at Baliner in Malanee, which until lately was always held to he a part 
of Marwar proper, or Jodhpoor. Hence the complaint of the Muharaja Man 
Singh, that the British Government had not only stationed a military force 
within his frontier, hut had prevented the petty chiefs in the Baliner quarter 
from paying the usual tribute to him. These chiefs are all Rathor Rajpoots 
of the same tribe as the sons of Jodha, but of a different family ; for the for¬ 
mer are descended from Beerum-jee, a younger but more powerful brother of 
Muleeuath and Jait Mul, who peopled all the country immediately to eastward 
of the great desert of Umurkot. 

The principal towns occupied by the descendants of Muleeuath, from whom 
the Mulanee district takes its name, are Chotun, Joona, Baliner, Kotra, Shoo, 
and Girap or Girab, all lying to westward of the river Lonee and eastward 
of the Great Desert; the two large towns of Siudree and Jusol on the left bank 
of the Lonee, though also peopled by descendants of Muleeuath, are usually 
considered the capitals of a separate tract called Mewa; while the towns of 
Nugur and Gura or Gooro, much lower down, and on the right hank of the 
Lonee, are the head-quarters of the little district called Rardhura, inhabited by 
the family of Jait Mill. It farther appears from the investigation made during 
our stay at Baliner, (whither the principal men of nearly all these places were 
called in to give their evidence on the subject.) that tribute had been paid and 
military service performed when called for on the part of Jodhpoor since the 
days of the Raja IJjeet Singh ; that is to say, that, for some generations all the 
petty Rawnls, Thakoors, and Bhoomias of Mulanee, Mewa, and Rardlmra 
were nominally subjects of Marwar. 

The whole extent of country included under these names is in extreme 
length, nearly a hundred and fifty miles north and south, from near Pohkuru 
to the mouths of the Lonee, and a hundred miles east and west from Jusol to 
the borders of Sind ; but the average length ami breadth are perhaps only one 
hundred by seventy miles, giving an area of seven thousand square miles, and 
producing a tribute of just about as many roopees; for this country is very 
poor, and comprises within its limits a great part of the little desert. The in¬ 
habitants are a rude tribe, who seem little inclined to yield obedience to any 
tiling but absolute force, like their neighbours the Bhatees; and they are con¬ 
tinually at feud with one another, so that it would be difficult for any native 
2 v 
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power to keep them quiet atid united: the presence of a British outpost, how¬ 
ever, seems to do the former pretty effectually, if not the latter also. 

Balmer appears to be as eligible a place for ft cantonment as could well 
be selected, both from its centrical situation and from other circumstances, dt 
is a town of about six hundred bouses, with a small stone fort in a ruinous 
state occupying the summit of a conical hill three hundred feet high, on the 
side and at the foot of which is the town; this hill is, however, commanded by 
a similar cone on the other (that is the northern) side of the town; and the 
latter hill is again overlooked by a very conspicuous peak called Soojer, which 
is seven hundred and twenty feet above the plain, and one and a half miles 
from the camp : the summit of Soojer affords a commanding view, and a good 
stand for the theodolite, hut is too narrow to admit of being fortified. The 
town is principally built of stone, hut a great proportion of it presents the ap¬ 
pearance of a desolate and ruined village, for it has suffered much from being 
plundered by our troops, and half the shop-keepers have abandoned their houses; 
but under a cpiiet regime the place might become prosperous .again, and there 
are even now numerous camels and large herds of black cattle iu its environs. 
Four wells give an inexhaustible supply of water, some of which is very pure, 
and its depth only forty or fifty cubits from the surface ; but much difficulty 
is experienced in drawing it, owing to the narrowness of some of the wells’ 
mouths, and the number of horses and people to be supplied. A Hindoo enthu¬ 
siast has established himself near these wells, where he lights a fire under a 
tree, and having a long double rope attached to the houghs, he swings himself 
heels upwards for a certain time every day with his head hanging down in the 
smoke. 

The Gaikwar's horse are picketed close to eastward of the town and tolera¬ 
bly near the wells, one of which is appropriated for their sole use ; the squadron 
of regular cavalry is cantoned close to south-eastward of the Mahrattas, the 
horses being picketed in the open air in eight lines, upon pretty good grouud 
that slopes gently to the eastward and is open to that quarter only, the other 
three sides being closed in by the huts of the troopers which occupy the north 
and west faces, and of the sipahees which form the south face of the square : 
the officers’ tents and houses with the bazar, &c. are iu the rear of the lines, 
that is to westward of them ; and a strong chain of both cavalry and infantry 
pickets is thrown round the whole at night time, in addition to which, mount¬ 
ed troopers patrole far beyond the outskirts of the post. Considering that 
there is a troop of horse artillery at Deesa, it seems singular that a brigade of 
guns is not attached to the force at Balmer: and another singular circum- 
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stance is, that there are attached to this small force two Parsee shops, the pro¬ 
prietors of which remain with their Europe stores at this wild place, where 
only six or at most seven officers are ever stationed ; whereas in the Bengal 
Presidency there is not a single Europe shop at several stations where a whole 
regiment is permanently cantoned besides two or three civilians. So much for 
the comparative enterprise between the trader’s at these two Presidencies. 

During our stay at Palmer the rainy season set in, as before noticed, and 
a striking change took place in the face of the country, the aspeetof which was 
altered from a withered and arid look to oue of a lively green : even during 
the hot winds, however, abundance of forage was procurable for the horses, which 
though dry-looking enough in all conscience, was apparently sufficiently nutri¬ 
tious, the horses being in good condition ; and the thorny jungul which comes 
close up to cantonments furnished pickings for as many camels as could be 
turned into it. The common articles of native food were sufficiently cheap 
and plentiful, the wheat being supplied from the country about Gooro or Gura ; 
the «hce from about Balotra or Patodee ; and fxijra, moth, &c. from the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of Palmer : salt too is procured in abundance from Puch- 
bhudra near Balotra, as will be mentioned hereafter. There appears to be 
little game of the larger sort in this neighborhood except wild hogs, which 
used occasionally to be speared by the Bombay officers, and they took an 
occasional stroll with a gun, but generally without meeting much in the shape 
of game. 

Having completed the business which occasioned our long halt at Palmer, 
we left that place on the 2<)th June and pursued our way eastward across the 
northern part of the little desert to the town of Balotra, the direct distance of 
which place from Palmer is only fifty-five miles, but it is seventy-two miles by 
the road we came, and we divided it into five stages. Our first march was 
seven kos north east over a sandy road, through an uneven bushy country from 
Balmer to Horace or Jorae, a village of sixty houses with sweet water at a 
depth of only three fathoms in the bed of a large tank surrounded by sandhills. 
Our next, march was six long kos (IJ| miles), eastward from Doraee or Jorae 
to camp Baiioo or Wni'too, a considerable village of 123 houses with four 
bunyas and two wells of brackish water sixty-nine cubits deep: the road was 
well defined but sandy, running across a thinly wooded flat country with very 
high sandhills to the right Our third halting place was Chandsira or Chan- 
Ueora, five kos or nearly twelve miles eastward from Baitao, the road being 
sandy and undulating, with very steep sandhills to the right, some cultivation 
to the left, and tluu jungul nearly all the way to Chaudeora, which is a good 
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village of a hundred houses with ten bunyas and some kucha wells, into one of 
which tumbled a Jodhpoor horseman attached to our camp, but fortunately 
without serious injury, as they were not very deep. 

We were accompanied in this day’s match by Mr. Clinger, a young man 
who joined the camp on the day previous, the 30th June, being on his way 
from Calcutta to Jesulmer to fill the situation of school-master or English 
teacher at the court of the Muharawul: he had been many months on his 
way from the Presidency, and, leaving his family at Allahabad, was proceeding 
alone to the Bhatee capital, but hearing at Jodhpoor of Lieutenant Trevelyan’s 
near approach, he struck across the country to Bahtier instead of following the 
Pohkurn road, and joined us at Baitoo, from which place he again retraced his 
steps, accompanying us all the way to Jodhpoor. This is a striking instance 
of the march of intellect, or at least of the schoolmaster being abroad, when 
we meet an English teacher in the heart of Marwar. 

On the 2nd July after a rainy night we left Chandeora at noon and 
marched six short kos north-eastward to Bagiiondee, a Chartin'x village of 
seventy houses, two bunyas, many kuclm wells, and a large shallow tank, the 
water of which is ouly drinkable for two months after the rains are over, as 
it then becomes salt from the nature of the soil: the day was drizzling, yet our 
march was an interesting one, as we left the Little Desert behind us and enter¬ 
ed the lowlands on the banks of the river Lonee: the first half of the road was 
over sandhills covered with hushes, with some low ground half a kos west of 
the village of Gol, where the shallow stream called Leek (now dry) conies down 
from the northward to meet the Lonee, Gol being on the right, bank of the 
latter river; much of the last part of the road from this village to Bagboudee, 
a distance of three short kos, is over flat ground, now under water. 

On leaving Balnier it had been our intention to proceed in the first 
instance to Sindree, a place of some consequence on the left bank of the Lonee, 
but as our doing so would involve the necessity of our crossing this river 
twice, a matter of great difficulty iu its present flooded state, we adopted the 
more convenient course of sending the whole camp direct to Balotra without 
quitting the right, bank, and made arrangements for acquiring iu person all 
the information requisite to be obtained on the other side of the river. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 3rd July, while the baggage was marching eastward by a 
circuitous route up the right bank of the Lonee from Bagboudee to Balotra, 
by way of Akhundee, Samhura, and Jerula, (a heavy inarch of nine kos with 
much water in the road,) Lieutenaut Trevelyan aud I took advantage of the 
fine morning, and by an almost equally circuitous route ou the other side of 
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the Lonee made our way to Balotra via Tilwara and Jusol, both of which 
places are on the left bank of the river. 

We left Baghoudee on horseback at 6 a. m. accompanied by Hindoo Mul, 
the Beekauer Vakeel, and Thakoor Ooni Singh of Jusol, and rode two kos 
south-east over low ground to Muleenath ka Than, (a considerable place close 
to the right bank of the Lonee river,) which is celebrated both on account of 
its containing the shrine of the patriarch from whom it takes its name, and 
also for the very large cattle fair held in its neighborhood. The shrine of 
Muleenath is an unpretending structure with a low cupola, surrounded on three 
sides by common huts; but it is considered very holy, for the saintly Rath or 
has been deified by his descendants, and the temple erected to his memory has 
all the privileges of a sanctuary: we gave a few roopees to the officiating priest, 
who returned the compliment with some holy water and a little sugar. There 
is a fine bas-relief of this Muleenath sculptured on the face of a rock at Mun- 
dar near Jodhpoor, with many other figures which are depicted in the first 
volume of Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. 

A long tradition of Muleenath has been recorded by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockett, but these traditions of departed saints and heroes are to be 
received, in general, as mere fables, if we may judge by the following specimen, 
being, I think, quite a new version of the story. “ The Chouda-jee Muleenath, 
Rathor Rajpoot, son of Raja Jaichund, came from Kunouj and made a pil¬ 
grimage to Dwarka; on his return from which place he met the divinity Sheo 
or Siva, who approved him much and made him Raja of his tribe. His brother 
Jugmal (elsewhere called Jugram and Jaitmul), warred against the king (of 
Delhi ?) whose daughter lie carried off, and the king chased him in person to 
Tilwara, but was worsted in battle owing to Jugmal raising five thousand 
spirits by the waving of his sword.” The discomfited king fled, abandoning, 
his standards, treasure, and arms : and the following couplet shows what cold 
comfort he received after escaping from the field of battle: 

Pug pug nezu roopeen, pug pug puree dlial; 

Berber bvujee Khun kit, “juog turn Litno Jugmal?'’ 

which barbarous distich seems to he an attempt to quibble upon the hero’s 
name in connexion with the word joog, meaning “ an age” or many centuries; 
and it may be rendered thus: 

Foot by foot lie flags and cash;—shields at each step appear. 

The lady asked her lord, “ do juogs come often in a year ?” 

Respecting Muleenath it is farther said, that he was called by the king to 
Delhi to pray for rain in a season of great drought, aud though his prayers were 
2 G 
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effectual, he refused to receive any reward; nor indeed did he need any, at least 
of a temporal nature, for on his return home he was met by his sister Totwaree, 
who came forward in a litter singing to the villagers “ Come and look at Mulee- 
nath who caused the rain to fall!” upon which he was received up into heaven 
horse and all, out of his sister’s sight. His widow, Roopadeo, performing the 
rite of sutce at Tilwara,died in the odour of sanctity, and also went to heaven; 
at least, so say these veracious legends. 

Crossing the l.o- After inspecting the shrine of this respectable Saint, we proceeded at 8 
nec m *’ r 00 a r,lft ' a. M. to the water side to quicken the operations of the sable gentry, who were 
preparing something like a raft for the purpose of ferrying us over the Lonee 
river, which was rushing down with a fierce and turbid stream a quarter of a 
mile wide, but not very deep, completely inundating the ground where the great 
fair of Til warn is usually held. There being no boats, we had to trust entirely 
to our frail raft, which was made of a common churpae or bedstead, under which 
five earthen pots were lashed, giving it sufficient buoyancy to float two of us 
at a time, though in our transit across the river our nether limbs were occa¬ 
sionally soused a little in the water as the four or five stout swimmers who 
pushed us over assisted the troubled stream in rocking our watery cradle. We 
held on stoutly by the frame of the bed, balancing ourselves as well as we 
could, and expecting to be upset before we reached the other hank, where the 
current run with tremendous violence ; yet our friend Oonijee, the thakoor of 
Jusol, stemmed it bravely, and his almost gigantic frame showed to great advan¬ 
tage as he helped the other swimmers to force our raft to the hank : all of these 
men had dried calibashes (toomba) strapped round their middles, forming a 
float called juice, which was a great help to them. 

Arrival at Til- Another raft similar to our own was constructed for the accommodation 
of Hindoo Mul, who also ballasted his small craft with our saddles, for which 
we had no room, and he was eventually brought safe to land with his cargo 
after suffering a partial drenching like ourselves. As the river was high “ in 
spate” ,or burn kamtrapanec, as they would say in Sind, meaning “ very angry 
water,”) we would not trust our horses in the fierce current, which almost 
swept me off my feet when wading barely more than knee-deep; so we sent 
them tip the right bank I he river, and borrowed half a dozen horses at Til- 
wara to take our little party four kos up the left hank to Jusol, where we were 
again to cross the river. We were nearly two hours crossing the stream from 
Muleeuath ka Than to Tilwara, though they are only a quarter of a kos apart, 
and immediately opposite to each other; and we remained for about an hour 
at Tilwara, the petty thakoors of which village are much interested in the 
fair held here, and were able to give us a good account of it. 
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Tin's fair is held annually about the time of the vernal equinox, commen¬ 
cing ten or twelve days after the great Hindoo festival of Iloke, (that to is 
say, on the 11th day of the dark half of the moori Chait, in the month of 
March,) and lasting for half a month, during which time eight thousand people 
are said to be collected. Large quantities of cattle are brought for sale, upon 
the purchase of which, fees are paid at the following rates to the Hakim of 
Sewano or Siwana, who attends the fair on the part of the Jodhpoor Govern¬ 
ment ; viz. for each camel, five roopees; for each horse, three roopees; and 
for each bullock, half a roopee: a fee of one roopee is also levied by the 
proprietors of the ground for every shop opened during the fair, but the 
descendants of iMuleenath are exempted from the payment of these taxes. 
The prices of the best horses and mares are said to be from four to six 
hundred roopees ; good riding camels are sold for one hundred and twenty, and 
the ordinary kind of baggage camels for sixty roopees; so that the sums levied 
by Government out of the purchase money appear to be very moderate. 

After a long conversation with the good people at Tilwara, and waiting 
some time until they had sent out and caught the number of horses required 
for our use, which were quietly out at grass, little dreaming of being thus 
suddenly pressed into the service and having English saddles strapped upon 
their backs, we at last resumed our march, and leaving Tilwara at 11^ a. M. 
rode eastward up the left bank of the river by Baosen or Babheu, distant 
two and a half kos, and Sohhawus, which is half a kos farther on, to Jusol, a 
ruined town, one and a half kos beyond the latter place, where we arrived at 
li i>. m. and sat for an hour in the dilapidated house of the Thakoor Oon-jee 
or Oon Singh. Much of the road was under water, and, we passed over a good 
deal of rotten ground, unsafe for the horses’ feet, so that we were two hours, 
in travelling the four kos between Tilwara and Jusol. 

Jusol was once a considerable town of three thousand houses, of which 
barely more than a tenth part appear to be now inhabited : it lies at the north 
foot of a small conical hill about two hundred feet high, the Tliakoors’ houses 
being situated high upon its rocky side. There was formerly a large market 
place with three hundred shops built of masonry, and something like a wall 
of stone rouud the town : but the bazar is now almost desolate, and the ram¬ 
parts as well as the greater part of the houses are in ruins, owing to domestic 
feuds of more than forty years’ staudiug. The very house in which we sat 
while preparations were being made for our again crossing the river, had been 
plundered and partly burned in an onslaught by one of the neighboring chiefs 
with whom Oon Singh and his bretheru were at feud; but they had, I believe, 
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revenged themselves by dogging the principal aggressor on his return from the 
neighboring town of Balotra, and killing him in the fields near that place: 
they did not dare to commit this act in the town itself, for it is a royal borough, 
and they would by such an act have laid themselves open to retribution from 
the Jodhpoor Government. 

Jusol is but a kos or two miles distant from Balotra, yet the Lonee Nudee 
was running so strongly between them (with a stream seven hundred yards 
wide, opposite the latter place,) that we were about four hours getting into 
camp; part of the delay being occasioned by the dilatory way in which our 
new raft was made, and the great distance it had to be carried up the stream 
in order to prevent our being swept away below the proper landing place. We 
left the Thakoor’s house at Jusol at about 2$ or 2f r. M. and after riding through 
the town and wading through some pretty deep water made our way at 4 p. M. 
to the left bank of the river, three quarters of a kos beyond Jusol, and one 
mile above Balotra. Half a dozen water-pots being lashed to a bedstead as 
before, we again committed ourselves to this frail raft, and were with great 
difficulty pushed over to the opposite shore by five swimmers wearing the 
usual float of gourds that they might have the free use of their hands while in 
the water: they landed us on the right bank dose to our tents, where we 
arrived at 6h 20m P. M. having been upwards of twelve hours performing 
to-day’s march from Baghondee, though the distance was only seven kos. 

As the dripping ferrymen who had enabled us to cross the river came 
up to our tents to be paid for 1 heir labor, 1 {bought that a dram a piece 
would do them no harm in addition to (heir pecuniary remuneration; and in 
serving out the spirits to them I was quite surprized and pleased at the 
orderly and even polite manner in which lliev “spliced the main brace.” After 
each man had plucked a large leaf from one of the neighboring bushes, and 
pinched it into a conical shape so as to answer for a drinking cup, they sat 
down in a row of iheir own accord, waiting patiently while the brandy was 
poured from the bottle into a wine glass and then into the leaf; nor did any 
of them offer to put his own portion to his lips until the whole had been 
helped, when they made a low bow and fairly drank my health, all of them 
praising the liquor, none of them objecting to the wine glass, and one or two 
taking a second pull at the flask. Some people affirm that there is an innate 
politeness among savages, and this really looked something like it. 

On the 4th July we halted at Balotra, a very thriving town of thirteen 
hundred houses, forming a part of the Siwaua district under Jodhpoor, and 
lying on the high road to the celebrated place of pilgrimage at Dwarka at the 
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western extremity of Goojurat, which brings a great number of pilgrims 
and religious persons to this place: to the most needy of whom alms are con¬ 
stantly distributed at the expence of the Muharaja Man Singh. The market¬ 
place presents a striking contrast to that of Jusol, being crowded with passen¬ 
gers and filled with goods of various kinds: very neat turner’s work in ivory 
and wood, and large quantities of embroidered velvet shoes are exposed for 
sale in the bazar; the whole of these articles being apparently manufactured 
on the spot. The shops in the market amount to two hundred, and two 
thousand camels belong to the town, which seems to enjoy a considerable share 
of trade; for in addition toits own manufactures, it has seventy or eighty houses 
of dyers and calico-printers, many of whom are engaged in stamping the chintzes 
woven at the neighboring town of Puchbhudra, which also furnishes employ¬ 
ment to a great number of beasts of burden in transporting the enormous 
quantities o f salt produced there, as mentioned below. There are said to be a 
hundred and twenty-five wells of masonry at Balotra with sweet water at ten 
cubits depth, and much of the soil in its vicinity is well adapted for cultivation, 
so it may continue to thrive both as an agricultural and commercial place ; the 
town is quite open, without walls or defences of any kind, and I do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen even a solitary booty or Marlello tower near it. 

We continued to halt at Balotra on the 5th July, and went out in the Visit to I’uclu 
morning to visit Puchbb'tdn or Panchbudra, which lies three kos or six full b,lud ‘ a ‘ 
miles N. N. E. of -t place ; the road was tolerably good, notwithstanding 
the late heavy rains, 1 tin-, surroundin'* country, though indifferently culti¬ 
vated, had the appearance ut considerable ie' : I)ity. Puchbhudra is a consider¬ 
able town of a thousand house., v more having a manufacture of coarse cloths, 
which are sent to Balotra to he dyed, hut its chief article of produce is a fine 
alimentary salt, of which large quantities are procured at the saltworks from 
three to five miles northward of the town. The process of forming this salt is 
said to be very simple, nothing being required for its production hut to throw 
thorny twigs into the brine of the salt marsh, by which the crystallization 
of it is so much assisted that large masses of pure salt are deposited and 
dug away for exportation as at Sambhur, without having recourse to the 
usual method of drawing off and evaporating the brine by means of solar heat 
in the large shallow pans or parterres of masonry, called khularee A ham- 
dar or officer of Government is stationed at Puchbhudra, as both the town 
and saltworks belong to the khafaa or royal estate of Jodhpoor, and the reve¬ 
nues derived from them are appropriated to the maintenance of the zunana 
2 H 
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or female palace : the town is quite open, like Balotra, having neither a fort 
nor defences of any kind. 

March from JU- On the 6th July we left Balotra at day-break, and marched six or seven 
Doleh. kos (nearly fourteen miles) E. N. E. over a tolerable road through a badly cul¬ 

tivated though tolerably good soil via Moongara, Ramsen and Kooree to camp 
Putaoo, a poor village of sixty or eighty houses, with only one Bunya and a 
tank. On the following day we marched eight or nine kos farther in the 
same direction to Doleh, passing Surburee, Kulianpiir, and Uruba; the road 
pretty good and the surrounding country tolerably well cultivated and level, 
with few bushes. Our camp at Doleh was pitched between the two southern¬ 
most of the three villages that bear this name, and in each of them is a well of 
sweet water, from the whole of which twelve villages are supplied, as they afford 
the only pure water procurable for many miles. Kulianpur, though a very 
large village, (lying three kos W. S. W. of Doleh,) is said to be particularly 
unfortunate in this respect, its wells being more brackish than the others. 

March to Nahur- Our next march was from Doleh via Mulba, Khatawas, and Khundala, to 
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Nahurmidee, a distance of eight kos or seventeen miles E N. E. and latterly N. 
E. by E. over a good road through a flat country with numerous pollard trees 
of the mimosa or bahool kind. Nahurmidee is a good village fully supplied with 
water from a well and two tanks ; aDd from this place we obtained our first view 
of the fortress of Jodhpoor, the white palaces of which gleamed brightly in the 
sunbeams. As the weather was tolerably clear, we could with our telescopes 
make out much of the detail of the different buildiugs in the citadel, the dis¬ 
tance being oniy six kos. At this place too, a third embassy was sent out by 
the Muharaja, (tor I omitted to mention that a second envoy, named Nundram, 
joined us at Balmer, his presence being intended as a check upon the first 
Vakeel, Purbhoo Lai, who belonged to an opposite faction ;) and the object of 
this third deputation was to arrange the ceremonial of Lieutenant Trevel¬ 
yan’s public entree into Jodhpur: the person appointed to make these arrange¬ 
ments was a quiet good-natured man, named Ramnarain, who had just received 
a pair of gold or gilt bracelets from the Muharaja, and seemed much flattered 
by this distinction. 

Preparations for There was no difficulty whatever in adjusting the scale of compliments to 
entering Jodhpoor. ^ ^ ^ ^j ||)er Mission on this occasion, for the Raja Man Singh was so 

much pleased with Lieutenant Trevelyan’s earnest and impartial investigation 
of the Balmer case, which had been duly reported to him from time to time by 
his own emissaries, that he seemed determined to accord to his visitor the full 
measure of honor to which he was entitled, without fighting the battle of eti- 
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quette inch by inch, and stickling for each preliminary point, as is too much 
the custom at Jaipur and elsewhere. Indeed, had Ramnarain been instruct¬ 
ed or inclined to do any thing of this sort on the part of his master, he would 
have been at once cut short by Lieutenant Trevelyan’s straightforward an¬ 
nouncement, “ that though very happy to receive any compliments the Raja 
might think fit to pay him, he did not intend to enter into any controversy 
about the matter; and unless the proper honors were spontaneously offered, 
he would prefer entering the city quietly as a private individual.” 

.All matters being thus arranged for our visit to Jodh poor, we quitted 
camp Nahurmidee on the morning of the 9th July, and marched sixkos north- poor, 
eastward to Jodhpoor, over a tolerable road through a woody plain, with a range 
of low rocky hills ou our left hand. In approaching the capital we passed 
between the villages of Boura or Boraundee and Basunee, 1 £ kos from our 
last camp, and at the distance of 1,} kos beyond them we passed the village of 
Pal, which is three short kos from Jodhpoor. Half-way between Pal and the 
city is a well with a few huts called Khema ka hood, immediately to east of 
the road; and about a mile farther on, and close to left of the road, is an insulat¬ 


ed and precipitous r'ock nearly two hundred feet high, on which it was at first 
intended to build the citadel of Jodha, but the Spirit of the hill is said to have 
forbidden it, and every day’s work fell down during the succeeding night. 
After this supernatural warning the fortress was built on its present site in¬ 
stead of on the contemplated spot, and a large fair is annually held at this holy 
place in the month Bhadon or August. 

A little beyond this rock, at the distance of about a mile and a half from 
the camp, the Mission was met by a large deputation of respectable persons, 
headed by Futeh Raj Sungee and Thakoor Kesuree Singh Daudhul, followed 
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by about two hundred fighting men, of whom nearly half were on foot and the 


remainder on horseback; but their cattle were far inferior to those which 


formed the cavalcade of the Chumpawut chief at Pohkurn. Several maces of 
state and banners, however, marked the dignified rank of the members of the 
deputation, while the tricolored standard of Marwar, mounted upon an 
elephant, appeared to wave and nod its head cheerfully as if inviting the 
strangers to enter the city in confidence. The Thakoor of Ladnoo, Oom- 
jee or Oon Singh of Jusol, Man Singh of Moklasir, (a Bala Rathor,) 
Hindu Mul Oswal, the Beekaner Vakeel, Purohit Sirdar Mul, the Vakeel of 


Jesulmer, and all the fomer Jodhpoor emissaries, including Pirbhoo or Prubhoo 
Lai Joshee, Nundram, and Ramnarain, together with the Ukhbar Nuvees and 
our own escort of Blair’s Horse, were all present at the grand entree. Some 
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of the Vakeels of our own party remarked that the partridge’s call was heard 
to our left betokening good fortune to the travellers ; so no outward appear¬ 
ance of a hearty welcome was wanting, and after skirting the city from the 
Jalor durwazu to the Sujut durwazu, accompanied by the whole of the above 
train, we alighted at our tents nearly opposite to the latter gate, well pleased 
with the manner of our reception. 

Having now completed the detail of our movements to Jodhpoor, it may 
be as well to mention a few particulars that struck us in our march from 
Balotra to the capital of Marwar, a distance of sixty-three miles by the rather 
circuitous route we pursued. The face of the country was greatly improved 
after our quitting the confines of the Little Desert which lies between Balmer 
and the river Lonee, where little else was to be seen besides steep sandhills, 
running in long ridges feathered with serog bushes and small trees, with here 
and there a cluster of dark-looking huts, the inhabitants of which are too 
poor to sink wells, and are obliged to trust during the hot weather to the pre¬ 
carious supply of water afforded by the shallow pits called beree: the whole 
country between Balotra and Jodhpoor, on the contrary, appeared to be a fine 
plain highly susceptible of cultivation, and in general furnishing abundance of 
sweet water, except about Kulianpoor; but the latter advantage might be 
partly owing to the circumstance of all the tanks having been filled by the late 
rains. 

Numerous rocky hills appear to the south-eastward of the Lonee in the 
direction of Siwana and Jalor, but the weather was too thick to allow us a 
very distinct view of them : there are also a few small conical hills studding 
the right bank of the river, and rising at intervals as far as the edge of the 
little desert about the neighborhood of Kornra, Thob, and Patodee. A small 
part of these plains were under cultivation, part were too much impregnated 
with salt to admit of their being tilled, and the remainder bore abundance of 
small acacia trees, with the usual wild shrubs, such as kurcel, &c. We saw 
scarcely any game, but there are, I believe, a few deer as well as partridges, 
and of the larger ferae naturae, it is said that lions are occasionally found near 
the banks of the Lonee, below Sindree, being perhaps some that have been 
driven out of Goojurat or Katiawar, where they abound. 

We reached Jodhpoor on the morning of the 9th July, and in the evening 
of the same day rode out to look about us alittle, making our way outside the 
city to its north-east side, and in returning to camp by a different road we 
were obstructed by some insolent Moosuhnans, who pretended that the way 
was closed, and seemed inclined to make a disturbance, which we avoided by 
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turning round and taking the old way to our tents: we were, however, relieved 
from a repetition of such conduct by the Raja’s issuing an order that we should 
be allowed to ride about as we pleased, with free ingress and egress at all the 
gates of the city. This privilege was by no means allowed to remain a dead 
letter, and we fully availed ourselves of it during the three weeks of our stay 
at Jodhpoor, for after our persons had become tolerably familiar to the citizens, 

I used to wander out nearly alone with a theodolite and camera lucida, survey¬ 
ing and making sketches on all sides of the fortress without molestation of 
any kind. Occasionally we made excursions to the neighboring gardens and 
other places, where we were always civilly received ; and the only instance of 
positive obstruction that occurred after the issuing of the Raja’s order was a 
very excusable one ; for in leaving the city one night after the gates were shut 
I lost my way, and came to the Merta durwazu, the porter of which at first 
refused to open it, but was at length persuaded to do so ; and that too without 
a silver key, though I w r as quite alone, not even accompanied by a sahees 
or groom. 

On the 10th July we rode through the city in the evening, accompanied First ride through 

• tlic city, 

by the superintendent of police, Jeewun Singh, Kotvval (a very fine-looking and 
good-natured man), and Ramnarain vakeel: they took us through the principal 
bazars, and showed us the Pudum Sagur, a small rocky tank in the N. W. 
corner of the town, and the Goolab Sagur, a fine large tank of hewn stone on 
the east side of the fort. The general appearance of the city will be described 
hereafter, but it may here be mentioned that we were upon the whole much 
disappointed in this our first view of it; for though Jodhpoor contains thirty 
thousand houses, and its site is by no means unfavorable for building, yet its 
streets are not laid out with that regularity and neatness which characterize 
the far inferior, though more ancient, capital of Jesulmer; nor are the houses 
of the middling and lower classes to be compared, for regularity of arrangement 
and cleanliness of appearance, with those of the tidy capital of Beekaner. 

On the Uth July we were received in state by the Muharaja Ulan Singh, First visit to the 
who had appointed the afternoon of that day for our introduction. We quitted ' alat *’ 
our camp outside the Sojeet gate (commonly called Soostee duru azu), at 51 1 *. m. 
accompanied as usual by our little escort of Irregular Horse and Infantry, 
which made a handsome show when compared with the still more irregular¬ 
looking warriors of the court of Marwar. We commenced the ascent to the pa¬ 
lace at 6 P. m., and were seven and a half minutes reaching the lower gate of 
the citadel, Lieutenant Trevelyan being in a palkee, which mode of conveyance 
was recommended for both of us; but instead of being boxed up in a palanqueen, 
a I 
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I preferred entering the citadel on horseback for very obvious reasons, and 
adhered to this method of conveyance in all subsequent visits to the fort. As 
the Muharaja had not quitted his palace or shown himself in public to his 
subjects for several years, an enormous crowd was collected on this occasion, 
anxious to obtain even a momentary sight of him; and this eagerness was per¬ 
haps increased by reports of the death of Man Singh, which had occasionally 
obtained currency, so that the populace might well crowd round the gates of 
the fort, both to gratify their curiosity with a sight of the unusual raree-show, 
and to satisfy themselves, by ocular demonstration, that their king was really 
alive. 

At the third gate from the bottom, called Imrut Pol, that is to say, the 
second upper gate, (for there are five separate portals on the road by which 
we ascended,) we were met by the Muharaja Man Singh himself, who came 
down thus far from the palace in a litter, with a very large concourse of at¬ 
tendants, and after halting there for a few minutes, during which time we were 
introduced to him without dismounting, we followed the royal khasee up the 
remainder of the paved slope, and under the great gate of the citadel to the 
entrance of the palace, where we were obliged to dismount. The troopers who 
accompanied us had already dismounted, and the guard of infantry was left at 
the outside of the Imrut Pol, where they were drawn up in line to salute 
Lieutenant Trevelyan in passing : the whole space between the lower gates 
was lined with Jodhpoor troops, and many others were on duty about the upper 
parts of the entrance; but I noticed that the few dismounted troopers who 
appeared near the palace gate with scarlet and gold uniforms were the same 
who escorted our Vakeel to Baliner, to give some eclat to the Ajmer Mission. 

The Muharaja who preceded us during our ascent through the upper 
gates of the citadel was borne in his litter into the interior of the palace, but 
we left our conveyances at the outer door; and from this point we proceeded 
on foot, accompanied by a “ posse comitatus” of state officers of various degrees, 
through two court-yards to the steps of the hall of audience. As the Raja 
was standing at the top of these steps to receive the British Agent, and eti¬ 
quette required our shoes to be put off before entering the durbar, we followed 
the prescribed form, and with stockinged feet slipped noiselessly across the 
pillared hall, after Lieutenant Trevelyan had been duly embraced by Man 
Singh, whom we accompanied to his place of dignity at the upper end of the 
apartment, and brought ourselves to an anchor, in the native fashion, beside the 
throne of the “ King of Maroo.” A crowd of nobles and courtiers seated 
themselves in the body of the state chamber, but there was not a single chief- 
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tain present of sufficient rank to be seated immediately opposite to us on the 
right side of the gudee , (we being on its left,) and we were in consequence the 
sole occupants of the carpet spread under the throne, which ought not to have 
been the case had Pohkurn, Nagor, Koochawun, or any other noble of equal 
rank been present. 

Colonel Tod’s enthusiastic description of the Court of Marwar with its 
“ thousand-columned hall” and lines of gold and silver mace-bearers, led us to 
expect something particularly superb on the present occasion, but in this we 
were a little disappointed. The Muharaja certainly wore some very rich jew¬ 
els, and was robed in the ample white vest with large plaited skirts usually 
worn in Rajpoot courts ; but the appearance of those who thronged his hall 
was not particularly striking, nor nearly so imposing as it might have been 
were the Raja on good terms with his principal Thakoors. The most powerful 
of these barons now sit sullen and aloof in their own fastnesses, declining for 
many reasons to trust themselves within the precincts of the capital; while the 
Rathor Court, thus shorn of some of its most distinguished ornaments, looks 
like the shadow of its former self. With respect even of the servants of state, 
who cannot avoid being present in durbar, we had previously heard that it 
was not unusual for them to appear in court dresses of the regulation pattern 
as far as amplitude of skirt is concerned, but of very coarse materials, so that 
their seeming poverty might exempt them from being subjected to the fiscal 
screw, and relieve them from becoming involuntary contributors toward the 
replenishment of his Majesty’s empty coffers. 

While seated beside him we had full opportunity of studying the features 
and personal appearance of this celebrated person, and the result of our scru¬ 
tiny was on the whole decidedly favorable. He appears to be little broken 
by time or suffering, though he has endured much during the many years 
that have passed over his head ; and though without a tooth, he speaks quite 
intelligibly ; his language being remarkably correct Hindoostanee without 
any mixture of Marwaree, and forming a striking contrast to the patois of Guj 
Singh of Jesulmer, or the still more barbarous and uncouth phraseology of his 
neighbor of Beekaner. The person of Man Singh is tall and bulky, and his 
face shows so little of the ravages of time, that we concluded he must have 
recourse to cosmetics, an art much practised by the natives. 

We remained about half an hour in the hall of audience, during w hich 
time the behaviour of the Muharaja was courtly and dignified, and his conver¬ 
sation polished ; and though his apparent hauteur was much greater than that 
of the princes above mentioned, yet in receiving the Ajmer Mission he both 
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paid and exacted a greater attention to etiquette than the others had done. 
He came down in person to receive the deputation at one of the lower 
gates, which was not done either at Beekaner or Jesulmer, and again 
made his appearance at the steps of the hall of audience on foot, leading 
Lieutenant Trevelyan in by the hand ; yet he neither fired a salute nor allowed 
the retention of boots as had been permitted at both the other capitals, On 
our rising to take leave he applied the ntur and gave the pan with his own 
hands to the Political Functionary, (a compliment not paid to Mr Wilder nor 
to Colonel Tod either, I suspect,) while the subordinate gentry were oiled and 
parted by some of the chief officers about the throne : he then led Lieutenant 
Trevelyan a few paces toward the door, and we retired from his presence 
sufficiently well pleased with our reception by the “ Lion of Marwar.” We 
quitted the palace at 6h 50m, and reached our tents at 7h 00m p. m. 

On the morningof the 12th July, being again accompanied by the Kotwal 
and Ramnarain, we went out on another lionizing expedition, commencing our 
ride by a circuit outside the walls from the east gate, or Sojut darwazu, by 
which we entered the city and visited a large new tank in its south-east angle 
called Baee-ka Talao, which is as yet incomplete : we then made our way out 
of the west-port called Chandpal, crossing a low ridge of rocky hills, and visited 
a fine tank and garden about three quarters of a kos west of the city. This 
place is called Ukhe Chund, or Uklio Rajka Talao, owing its celebrity to the 
minister of that name by whom the tank and gardens were laid out in the 
reign of the Raja Bheem Singh : the former is really a magnificent sheet of 
water, dear, deep, and extensive, resembling rather a natural lake than an 
artificial tank ; and with the exception of the Bal Sumooudur, which we after¬ 
wards visited, it is the most beautiful of the many pieces of water in and near 
Jodhpoor. After lingering here until the sun was high, we returned to camp by 
another hill road, passing under a little detached fort called Futeligiuh at the 
S. W. side of the city. 

In the evening of the same day Lieutenant Trevelyan had a private 
audience of the Muharaja for the discussion of business, and was much pleased 
to find on this and subsequent occasions of proceeding alone to the palace, that 
during their solitary conferences, Man Siugh discarded much of that hauteur 
which he thought fit to assume during the public audiences; and the straight¬ 
forward bon kommie of his English friend, for so the Raja at length came to 
consider him, wrought so beneficial a change on the suspicious chief of Mar- 
war, that he used latterly to dismiss even the solitary armed eunuch whom he 
at first considered it necessary to retain near his person as a kind of henchman 
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and Lieutenant Trevelyan was then able to speak with conhdence on political 
subjects, and offer advice to the Muharaja with a freedom that was taken in 
good part by Man Singh, and was not checked by the fear of any officious 
eaves-dropper tattling these state secrets in the ears of any of the rival factions 
about court, which were at such deadly enmity with each other. 

The good fruit of the seed thus sown, or, in other words, the beneficial 
result of the wholesome counsel thus conveyed to the Raja, has since become 
abundantly manifest in various ways, particularly in the embodying of the 
Marwar Legion, for the service of the British Government; in the arrange¬ 
ments made for the better administration of that troublesome tract of country 
called Merwara; and in the attempt at a speedy adjustment of the pecuniary 
debt due to the Honorable Company, the liquidation of which is a matter of 
real difficulty in the present bankrupt condition of the Marwar exchequer. 
These and many other diplomatic measures arranged by Major Alves through 
the agency of Lieutenant Trevelyan will, it is hoped, prove very satisfactory 
both to the Agent to the Governor General and to the Supreme Government; 
nor can I help sympathizing with my kind and zealous compagnon de voyage 
in the satisfaction which he must feel at the successful result of his Mission. 
Such negociations, however, being quite out of my line at present, I may as 
well return to a description of the localities of Jodhpoor. 

On the morning of the 15th July we rode two and a half kos northward 
from camp to visit the ancient capital of Mundor, formerly the metropolis of 
Marwar, which is five miles distant from the present cityof.Todha. We 
passed the Oode Mundur at the east side, and the Muha Mundur near the 
nortb-east corner of the modern capital, and ‘hence by an excellent road leading 
from the Nagor gate with hills to the left hand as far as a narrow pass, which 
is a kos and a quarter from the city: we then -rossed a fine plain with low 
hills at our right hand and a bolder range to the left, and after riding little more 
than a kos from the pass, we arrived at the commencement of the ancient 
metropolis. The old town occupies a bight among the rocks on the east side 
of the range of hills that runs down to Jodhpoor, and still claims the semblance 
of a little city : some of the inhabitants of the present capital also come hither 
weekly on Monday (the morning of our visit) to pray at the different shrines, 
which may give it the appearance of a larger population than it really 
possesses. 

The first object introduced to onr notice at Mundor were the eighteen 
gigantic figures in bas-relief, representing the tutelar divinities of the Rahtor 
Rajpoots. These figures form one long line facing the north, and are backed 
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by a low rock of red sandstone; the three figures at the west end, representing 
Gunesh, the elephant-headed god of Wisdom, between two effigies of Bhairon, 
being placed in an open temple, while the others are carefully protected from 
the weather by a flat roof of masonry supported on pillars* with a screen 
wall in front. The latter indeed require some such shelter, being finished 
with colored cements, while the three figures already mentioned seem to be 
only daubed with red paint and bedizened with gold-leaf. In the first 
of the inner or enclosed compartments are the nine figures delineated in Colonel 
Tod’s work as “ rock sculpture,” and representing the eight armed Devee-Mata 
who presides over small-pox, and the cross legged Nath-jee, to whom many 
temples are erected in this country: the remaining six figures of this series are 
rather heroes or demi-gods than real Hindoo Divinities, and are all on horse¬ 
back; the whole of the accoutrements, arms, and dress being faithfully wrought 
out in fine white lime, to which different pigments are added, and the whole 
are in good preservation. Their names are Muleemth, in whose honor is 
held the great fair at Tilwara, and whose widow Roopa-deo having burned 
herself on the funeral pile became beatified, and has a shrine at Tilwara on 
the Lonee river opposite to Muleenath ka Than ; she is represented at Mundor 
standing in front of the horse of her deceased lord : then comes Puboojee on 
his celebrated black mare, Raindeo, whose shrine (?) lying six miles north of 
Pohkurn, is a celebrated sanctuary and place of pilgrimage ; Ilurba, Gogo, 
(who is, I believe, a favorite saint on the Shekhawutee frontier,) and Me wo, 
complete the list of Deotas whose figures are engraved in the work of Colonel 
Tod above mentioned. 

Second range of In the second enclosed compartment, and close to eastward of the above 
images. range, are six other gigantic figures similarly constructed, but without paint, 

perhaps on account of their being divinities of a far superior order. The first 
is the four-headed Brahma, the creative power and the universal object or 
adoration among the Hindoos; yet the only temple that I ever remember to 
have seen erected in his honor is the one at the west end of the holy lake at 
Pooshkur near Ajmer. The second image represents Sooria or Apollo, who 
instead of having a car with four steeds as in the Grecian mythology, is con¬ 
tented with a single horse with seven heads. The third figure is that of Hu - 
nooman or MuJiaveer, the monkey-hero who assisted in subduing Lunka or 
Ceylon when Rama destroyed the arch-fiend Rawuna, who had carried off his 
wife Seeta. These two divinities, Rama and jiis bride, are represented in the 
fourth group; and in the fifth stands Krishna or Kunhaia playing the flute, 
with four of the fair milkmaids of Brij surrounding him, and “ looking delight- 
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fully with all their might,” while the holy Girraj, or King of mountains, 
(the small hill at Guvurdhun near Muthoora) sends forth various wild animals 
to listen to those Orpheus like strains. The sixth and last figure at the east 
end of the line is Siva or Muhadeo, the great deity, from whose hair descends 
a copious stream representing the infant Ganges 5 an idea that the late Sur¬ 
veyor General, Colonel Hodgson, suggests to have originated from the perpe¬ 
tual trickling of water from the icicles in a snowy cave at Gungootree. As 
the whole of the above groups are executed with great care, and are in 
excellent preservation, it is a pity that they were not copied into the “ Annals 
of Bajasthan” as well as their neighbors. 

After examining these sculptures we proceeded to visit some of the other 
curiosities of Mundor, but had not time to do so in any other than a very cursory 
manner. The palace of Ujeet Singh (which is occasionally called also by the 
name of his parricidal son Ublie Singh), is a neat building of cut stone, and 
appears to have been almost entirely occupied as a royal Zunana; but though 
every part is still in perfect order, or rather in perfect repair, its corridors are 
now empty, and its chambers filled with the suffocating stench of bats. A 
little rill comes trickling out of the hill side near this palace, and after supply¬ 
ing the reservoirs in the courtyard, runs through the gardens that lie immedi¬ 
ately to eastward of it, and continues its bubbling course across the road at the 
entrance of the town. The gardens bear the names of Bheem Singh and Bije 
Singh, but have the appearance of extreme age from the large size of the trees, 
one of the most conspicuous of which is said to have sprung from a twig plant¬ 
ed in the earth by a Nuthnee, or female juggler, during some feat of legerde¬ 
main which she was exhibiting in the presence of the then Raja. After a 
brief tour in the gardens, the flagged pathways of which are partly choked 
by the luxuriance of the neighboring shrubs, we ascended a quaint-looking 
building like a huge pepper-box, called “ Ek-thumba Muhal” (the palace of a 
single pillar), which overlooks the garden; but its name seems to be a misno¬ 
mer, for it is not like the place so called at FutehpoorSeekree, which really has 
a single colossal pillar of carved red stone in its centre, though the Mundor 
building has nothing of the kind. 

In returning from Mundor to Jodhpoor instead of again crossing the fine 
plain and following the Nagor road by which we sallied out in the morning, 
we held a more south-westerly course by a tolerable road skirting the hills and 
running through some magnificent gardens lying close under the N. E. end of 
a little rocky lake called Bal Sumoondur, distant a mile and half from Mundor. 
This beautiful sheet of water is nearly half a mile long, though only 150 or 
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200 yards wide, its longer dimensions running northward between rocky banks 
of red sandstone which are now, during the rainy season, feathered with pic¬ 
turesque shrubs: a strong dam has been erected at its northern extremity 
with an overfall of masonry, that the dyke may not be injured nor the gardens 
swamped by the undue outbreaking of its waters after any heavy fall of rain. 
These noble gardens which lie close to its outlet abound in towering palm 
trees as well as others of a more useful though perhaps less ornamental kind; 
and they are seen to great advantage from the summit of the paved ghat 
leading to the top of the low rocky hills in which the Bal Sumoondur is 
embosomed. 

Return toward We followed this road to the southward along the hilly ridge leading 
toward Jodbpoor, which is quite practicable for heavy artillery, though there 
is one sharp turn in the paved ghat (or zigzag ramp) where the guns would 
have to be run up and slewed round by hand. The road runs all the way 
along the top of the hills to Jodhpoor, entering the city at the Chandpol gate, 
and during the last half of the distance, instead of keeping to the crest of the 
heights, it runs to westward of the highest ridge where there is some broken 
ground. About a mile and a half from the Bal Sumoondur is a small puka 
talao or tank of masonry on the hill top that retains water for four months 
after the rains are over, and a little farther on is a kucha tank that runs dry 
after twenty or thirty days: both of these lie on the left hand of the road, and 
about half a mile beyond them is an immense dry tank called Soor Sagur, 
with gardens on its south bank, and a beautiful building of white marble, 
called the “ pearl palace” or Motee Muhal, which we of course turned aside 
to visit. 

Though the vast bed of the Soor Sagur was quite dry even at this season, 

the Sour Sapir and , 

Motee Muhil. and appeared to be given up to the plough, yet the gardens beside it looked 
fresh and green, forming a pleasing framework to the picturesque buildings to 
which they are attached. On the main embankment of the Soor Sagur is'a 
small summer pavilion overlooking the bed of the tank on the north-side, and 
opening at the south side into a small garden about a hundred and fifty yards 
square, and divided as usual by raised walks flagged with stone, having smaller 
pavilions at the east and west ends of the cross paths, and a zunana muhal or 
suite of female apartments in the north-west angle. On the south side of this 
small garden (which is nearly on a level with the top of the main embank¬ 
ment), stands the Motee Muhal itself, occupying the centre of another broad 
dyke of masonry, the north edge of which is nearly level with the small 
garden, while the south side presents a bluff stone scarp bounding the large 
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garden, which seems to be about four hundred yards long and perhaps half that 
breadth ; its surface being fully as low as the bed of the Soor Sagur. The 
flat roof of the palace, to which there is a substantial and commodious ascent 
of hewn stone placed outside the building, commands a fine view of these 
gardens, and of the hill-fort of Jodhpoor: its interior contains few good 
rooms, but has a fine verandah overhanging the large garden ; and among 
other things worthy of notice is a large bath or cistern of white marble hewn 
out of a single block, and transported at a great expense from the quarries at 
Mukraua. An irregular but carefully made road leads from the Soor Sagur 
about a mile southward to the Chandpol Gate by which we entered the city, 
and again traversing its streets returned to our camp outside the Sojut Gate, 
highly gratified with our most interesting excursion. ( 

On the following day, the 10th July, Lieutenant Trevelyan received a visit Examination of 
in the afternoon from one of the Ministers, Luehmee Chund Bliundaree, accom- the uUlieI ' 
panied by Tliakoor Kesuree Singh Daudhul, Purbhoo Lai Joshee, and Nuud 
Bam Vakeel; and v, ile lr* was engaged with these gentlemen, (having obtained 
permission to that effect,) I sallied out to inspect the citadel, or at least such part 
of it as we were pt. putt'd to visit. After examining the fort, of which a particu¬ 
lar description will be iron hereafter, we visiled the state apartments of the 
palace, and were rather ''.sappomL.1 in them, for i saw nothing to equal the 
halls of Deeg in size, or the Gif mubul and . ,.her chambers at Beekaner in 
richness and elegance of ornament: but this lack of arch : ‘ectural decoration 
ought perhaps to be attributed as very creduaMe to Man Singh, who, though 
very fond of building, seems hitherto to have followed the judich is plan of 
expending his money in solid ramparts and useful baolees and tanks, instead 
of wasting it on gaudy sheesh-mukuls. We rode up to th„ citadel by the 
eastern ascent, and made our exit by the western road, returning to camp at 
7.j- P. M. just as the respectable members of the native corps diplomatique 
above mentioned were quitting Lieutenant Trevelyan’s tent. 

On the evening of the 15th July we were again received in full durbar by Second public re. 
the Muharaja, and after the breaking up of the public audience Lieutenant hanijJ ^ 11U ' u 
Trevelyan lmd a long private conference with Man Singh, so that he did not 
return to camp until P. M. From this day until the occasion of my part¬ 
ing visit to the palace on the 2nd August, I had no farther opportunity of 
examining the interior of the citadel, but was busily employed during the 
whole fortnight in taking sketches of its exterior and making flying surveys 
of the fortress and its environs; and it may be as well to give iu this place a 
21 
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connected account of them, that is to say, a general sketch of the city and fort, 
without entering too minutely into professional particulars. 

General appear- In riding through the principal streets of Jodhpoor, which are very few in 
ame of t e uty. p r0 p 0r ti 0 n to its size (for the capital has already been stated to contain thirty 
thousand houses, and its ramparts are five miles in circuit), numerous respect¬ 
able-looking people are seen, but few handsome buildings except the temples ; 
some of these are very striking, particularly the largest one called Pasban ka 
Mundur, which may be considered as the cathedral of Jodhpoor, unless the 
Muha Mundur takes this rank, notwithstanding its being outside the walls. 
Though rather a mean impression of the city may be conveyed to those who 
have been accustomed to traverse the broad and straight streets of Delhi or 
Jaipoor, yet a bird’s eye view of the city from the summit of the upper fort is 
really magnificent. Perched upon a parapet of the bastion encircling the 
pointed pagoda at the southern extremity of the citadel, we gazed with delight 
upon the fair scene at our feet. The whole of the city lies close to the rock 
on which the palace stands, surrounding its east, south, and west sides, the 
north side being occupied by a hilly neck connecting the citadel with the 
Mundor range, and too much broken to afford good building ground: the 
lively green of the trees, and the quantities of fine white plaster applied to 
the red stone houses afforded a pleasing variety of colors, and gave the city a 
gay look; the numerous tanks now filled with water, the white ramparts 
running along the higher parts of the city, the piles of buildings crowded 
upon each other and rising tier above tier to the Chandpol Gate, and the con¬ 
fused mass of outworks on the west side of the citadel, formed a scene that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Description of The east side of the fort is too steep to need any other cover than its own 
the citadel. rocks, which are very bluff from twenty to sixty feet below the foot of 

the ramparts, and then fall away down to the town in a tolerably easy slope. 
The whole citadel is just five hundred yards long and about half that breadth 
or even less; the royal palaces and building occupying two-fifths of its area at 
the north end, while the south end is quite empty with the exception of the pa 
goda already mentioned, and a few huts: this empty space may perhaps take up 
one-fifth of the whole area, aud the remaining two-fifths in the centre appear 
to be devoted to magazines, granaries, and other useful buildings. The palace 
overtops all the other houses, and its highest part is 454 feet above the plain: 
the southern rampart whence we looked down on the town, is 878 feet; and 
the N. E. angle is 882 feet above the plain, the scarp wall which covers the 
great gate near the latter place showing a sheer face of hewn stone 109 feet 
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high. The walls which overlook the main entrance appear to be still higher, 
and are built in a very substantial manner of freestone quarried from the rock 
on which these gigantic works are based. 

The main gate of the citadel faces the north, and a paved road leads down 
from it to the westward passing through a second gateway (formerly men¬ 
tioned as the Irnrut Pol or “ gate of nectar” ?) whence the road “ forks,” as 
the Americans term it; the eastern branch turning sharp round through two 
other gates to the zig-zag, which leads down toward a tank called the Goolab 
Sagur, while the western branch leads pretty direct downward through four 
different gates, after passing the lowest of which it again “ forks,” the right-hand 
path leading to the Ranee Sagur, while the left hand one turns to the south and is 
lost in the town without passing through any other barrier. Both of these roads 
are paved and practicable on horseback both ascending and decending, though 
the eastern declivity is very steep and winding: the western road is not only 
less steep, but is wider and more direct, apparently affording an easy passage 
for artillery; but this entrance is covered by six gateways and the other by 
only four, both exclusive of the palace gate or Soorujpol. In addition to the 
main gate there seems formerly to have been an open wicket giving access to 
the south end of tlie fort by means of a narrow aud breakneck staircase; but 
this entrance is now built up. 

There are said to be five reservoirs in the citadel, of which we only saw 
two; but the Ranee Sagur at the foot of its western entrance contains abun¬ 
dance of water, and is connected with the body of the place by low outworks, 
which enable the garrison to exercise a jealous care over it; and the towns¬ 
people are prevented from using it, except on occasions of great emergency. 
With respect to external means of defence, it appears that although the high 
rocky ridges on the west side of the fort have been enclosed within the shuhur- 
punah or town wall, as far as the latter could conveniently be carried ; yet 
they are, nevertheless, a sad blot on the impregnability of the “ Castle of 
Jodha” which would not easily laugh heavy guns to scorn as it did the 
artillery of the Jaipoor Raja Jugut Singh, especially if the long eighteens and 
twenty-fours were perched upon any of these eminences. The great height 
and strength of the ramparts at the north side of the fort might lead one to 
expect something similar in other quarters of the citadel, but this is not the 
case, for both ramparts and bastions appear to be of the most ordinary con¬ 
struction, and would almost be contemptible but for the stiff section of the 
rocks on which they are built. 
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The town walls too are in a very bad state in several places where a few 
yards of the parapet, and even a part of the rampart, has fallen down: on the 
south side of the city the sand has drifted in one place to within a few inches 
of the crest of the parapet, and in one or two other places breaches in the 
wall serve as means of ingress and egress to the inhabitants. Two lofty and 
steeply-scarped masses of rock of considerable size break the apparent conti¬ 
nuity of the wall on the east side of the city, and have an imposing appearance 
from being eighty to a hundred feet above the plain and from being encircled 
with walls and towers on their outer face: but with five miles of wall from 
which to make his choice of a point for assaulting the town, an enemy 
would hardly select such rocks as these against which to knock his head. 
Though the north side of the shuhur-punah near the Nagor Gate has high 
and thick walls, aud nearly the whole of the eastern face is covered by a screen 
wall of earth, yet the city might easily be carried by a coup de main at several 
points; nor would the upper fort long hold out against the iron shower of 
heavy shells aud shot which an European army would pour into it. 

The tanks within the city are numerous aud some of them are very large, 
but they all failed during the late severe seasons except the Ranee Sagur, a 
rocky reservoir dose under the N. W. side of the citadel, which afforded a 
full supply of water until the setting in of the rains. Though much rain had 
fallen at the time of our arrival and during our stay at Jodhpoor, yet the large 
new tank called Baee-ka Talao contained scarcely any water, though conduits 
of masonry have been built at considerable expense to bring down the out- 
pourings of distant nullahs into its bed. The Goolab Sagur, however, which 
is of great extent, and built entirely of stone, presented a fine sheet of water, 
as did several of the other reservoirs, though the muddy color in all of them 
betrayed their being replenished with newly-fallen (aud, according to the na¬ 
tive idea, unwholesome) water. Large sums have been expended by the Jodh¬ 
poor Government in remedying the deficiency of this necessary element under 
which the inhabitants have so often suffered: upwards of thirty baolees, or 
wells with steps, down to the surface of the water, have already been built 
within a few years in and around the city; and even in the vicinity of our 
own camp near the Sojut gate there were four baolees and two large wells, all 
built of stone and all nearly new. The largest and deepest baolees are sup¬ 
plied with Persian wheels for raising water, though its ordinary depth from the 
surface is forty two feet; and even the large jhalra or square well with steps 
near the Oode Muudur outside the Meertagate, and the still larg,er one within- 
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the walls called Tonr-jee ka Jhalra, are supplied with the like apparatus, 
though the depth of the latter is above ninety feet. 

On the 15th July we had our second public interview with the Muharaja 
as above mentioned, and on the following day we remained quietly in camp, 
making a sketch of the citadel and part of the town walls. On the 17th we 
went at 5 f.m to see the new house of the rich merchant Zorawur Mul of 
Ajmer, Kota, Beekaner, Jesulmer, and Jodhpoor, who with his brethren 
may be considered the Rothschilds of Marwar, though only humble imitators 
of Baron Andreas, Baron Solomon, or Baron Moses. The palace as it may 
be called which is now in progress at Ajmer as a sort of family mansion, i<? 
really a grand building containing four or five separate courts, and is said to 
have already cost upwards of a lakh of roopees; but the Jodhpoor edifice is a 
much less noble affair, though built of excellent materials faced with hewn 
stone and enclosing two separate courts. It is not intended for the permanent 
residence of any of the members of Zorawur Mul’s family, but was built at a 
cost of about twenty thousand roopees, to please the Raja Man Singh, who 
likes to see his capital ornamented with such structures: it is situated close to 
the south side of the citadel, next to the Gao-gala or royal cattle-yard, in 
which are also kept the state carriages. After seeing a dance and receiving a 
few trays of sweet meats we quitted Zorawur Mill’s house about sunset, and 
on our way back to camp visited the tank called Puteh Sagur, and the Tonr- 
jee ka Jhalra. 

This magnificent well is a great curiosity, and must have cost a large 
sum, being cut out of the solid rock at the foot of the slope on the east side of 
the citadel; it must also be of considerable antiquity, as the time-worn appear- 
ance and rounded edges of the carved stone give it a venerable look. It is 
of immense size at the surface of the ground, and of square shape, diminishing 
gradually as it attains a greater depth, access being gained to the water’s edge 
by flights of stone steps on three sides of the square; but the fourth side is 
of necessity a perpendicular wall, as it bears the apparatus for raising water, 
and the chain of buckets attached to the Persian wheel requires an unobstruct¬ 
ed line of descent from the top to the bottom of the well. It affords an unfail¬ 
ing supply, and the water is I believe very good, the actual depth being sixty 
cubits, and the distance of it from the surface of the earth sixty-two cubits as 
measured by one of my servants: the latter quantity may be correct, but it is 
not improbable that there is an error in the former, owing to the difficulty of 
feeling when a stone attached to a long string strikes the bottom of so deep 
a well. 
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On the 18th July Lieutenant Trevelyan received a second visit from Sim- 
boo Dut Joshee, who had also called yesterday, aud we were exceedingly pleas¬ 
ed with his conversation: he is rather an elderly man and displays much 
talent, having a fund of amusing anecdote derived from his extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with the literature of his own country; and he appears to be shrewd 
and sensible in his views of political matters. The Joshee, and the Bundharee 
(Simboo Dut and Luclunee Chund), seem to be the most respectable of all the 
counsellors now in the confidence of the Muharaja, and might be able to do 
the state good service if they could but break the evil influence of theNath-jee, 
a kind of father confessor who keeps the priest-ridden Man Singh in an almost 
unbearable state of spiritual thraldom ; and has the discredit of not only warp¬ 
ing his mind against the advice of better men, but also of diverting a consi¬ 
derable part of the state-revenues into his own pocket from their more pro¬ 
per channels. 

The 19th July being Sunday was a day of rest, but on Monday we went 
to see a large garden on the east side of the city, which has obtained the sin¬ 
gular name of Raeeka ka Bagh, or “ the Camel-driver’s garden it contains a 
small pavilion with a fountain, and has an excellent well close to the small 
door in its east face: the main entrance is on the north side, but though the 
garden is very extensive there is nothing particularly interesting in it, so after 
a brief visit we rode on half a kos farther to the eastward to see the Shekha- 
wut-jee ka Talao. This fine tank is close to the south side of the Merta road, 
a mile and a half from the city, at the north eud of a low range of hills that 
run southward for about two miles and then terminate suddenly at a pagoda 
called Bunaik ka Mundur, which will be mentioned below- Though the Shekha- 
wut ka Talao has a very large and well built embankment of cut stone, and 
the waves were at the time of our visit beating against its side like those of a 
miniature sea, yet it is said to contain water only from one and a half to three 
months after rains: this may be owing either to crevices in its bed, or to its 
great evaporating surface, to which its depth bears a very small proportion. 

On the 21st July we were alarmed at the sudden and violent illness of 
Mr. Clinger;, the Jesulmer schoolmaster, who was still attached to our camp. 
He was attacked by so violent a fever that I had recourse to immediate vene¬ 
section, but on opening a vein in his left arm no blood would flow, except a 
drop or two of dark treacle-like liquid; so a trial was made upon his other 
arm, and fortunately with better success, the thick and turbid blood being 
allowed to flow until the patient fainted. Other means were resorted to, and 
the disease so completely checked that in a few days Mr. Clinger was up aud 
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at his work again as usual. Some of our native camp-followers also required 
to be bled about this time, but though fevers were rather prevalent, as usually 
happens about the setting in of the monsoon, yet we were fortunately able to 
set all our sick men upon their legs again without any of their cases termi¬ 
nating fatally. 

We visited Bunaik ka Mundur in the evening of the 21st July, its dis¬ 
tance being barely more than a mile south-east of camp. It is a very conspicu¬ 
ous yet unpretending little pagoda dedicated to Gunesh, and perched upon the 
southern extremity of the low hilly range that forms the eastern boundary of 
the plain in which our tents were pitched, and whose northern termination 
is at the Shekbawut ka Talao. These hills are too low and too distant from the 
citadel to be of much consequence in a military point of view ; but the temple 
of Bunaik-jee affords a very pretty point for reconnoitring all the extensive 
open country to the southward as well as the small plain immediately to east¬ 
ward of the city. We returned to carnpufter a brief visit to this place, there 
being nothing interesting in the building itself, nor had we any more induce¬ 
ments to go out lionizing or sight-seeing during the next two days; but on 
the morning of the 24th July we visited the Muha Mundur, which is too 
remarkable a place to be passed over without particular description. 

The place called Muha Mundur though simply meaning “ great pagoda,” 
is in reality a walled town of a thousand houses with a hundred and twelve 
shops in its market place, lying within cannon-shot of the N. E. angle of the 
city of Jodhpoor, and, by virtue of its celebrated pagoda, conferring the privi¬ 
lege of sanctuary not only on the space within its walls, but upon a considera¬ 
ble portion of the surrounding plain; it is singular, however, that although 
this privilege extends to the rocky pass leading to Mundor, and even to the 
village of Deegaree one kos eastward from the Muha Mundur, yet is the She- 
khawut ka Talao excluded from the benefit of the sanctuary, though very much 
nearer to it than either of the latter places. The buildings forming this im¬ 
portant suburb are enclosed within a thin stone wall a mile and a quarter iu 
circuit and fifteen to eighteen feet high with a few small bastions ; but the 
whole is of little strength, and the surrounding wall, which does not deserve 
the name of a rampart, has no other parapet than the stones forming the 
battlements which are but two and a half or three feet high, and from four to 
six inches thick. The area within these walls is of an irregular figure, ap¬ 
proaching to a square, and has a gateway in each of its four faces. 

On entering the west gate which is the principal entrance a lofty gateway 
is seen giving access to the second enclosure which contains the Muha Mun- 
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dur itself, on the left hand, and the palace of the Gooroo or Raja's spiritual 
guide, on the right hand of the great gateway. The spire of the Muha Mun- 
dur is not of very great size but is in good proportion with the building to 
which it belongs, and is very conspicuous even from a great distance on ac¬ 
count of the dazzling whiteness of the fine marble lime with which it is 
covered: indeed the whole building as well as the small cloistered court-yard 
in which it stands is ornamented with the same pure-looking material. On 
approaching the steps of the sanctuary we pulled off our shoes and were 
allowed to look into the interior of the temple, in which is an elegant shrine 
covered with a silver canopy shaped like an umbrella, and protected by 
screens of gauze, there being no image on the altar except the feet of Julundur 
Nath, who is its tutelary saint; the interior of this apartment is surrounded 
with painted pannels and has a richly carved roof. Outside the door, which 
faces the north (and on its west side or right hand as you enter), there is af¬ 
fixed to the wall an inscription in Hindee setting forth that this temple is an 
asylum and sanctuary for all manner of persons, of whom rather a long cata¬ 
logue is enumerated: this inscription is rather a neat specimen of mosaic 
work, the letters being apparently cut out of the close-grained black stone 
called sungmoosa inlaid in a large slab of white marble, combining durability 
with legibility. Opposite the door is a handsome but fantastic detached arch 
of white marble, the introduction of which is perhaps borrowed from the reli¬ 
gious edifices of the Jains. 

On the north side of the Muha Mundur is an unfinished tank of stone into 
which the water is brought by conduits of masonry running from a considera¬ 
ble distance in a northerly direction: on the south side of the mundur is a 
chouk or open square having a noble baolee, on its eastern side. This baolee 
is about eighty feet deep, affording an inexhaustible supply of sweet water, 
though in addition to the flight of steps by which pedestrian water-carriers 
whether male or female are enabled to reach the bottom, it is furnished with 
three Persian wheels which raise no inconsiderable stream for the supply of 
the palace gardens and other purposes. Beside this baolee and the tank there 
are other wells in the immediate neighborhood of the Muha Mundur, one of 
which called Rungrao kee Baolee, on its east side, affords much water for 
irrigation, though it is at present in very bad repair. 

At the south side of the chouk or square is a fine palace yard with two 
handsome palaces, one of which is occupied by the Muharaja’s present Gooroo, 
a sensual young man about thirty years of age, named Luchmee Nath, who 
is son of the Nath-jee already brought to notice by the evil influence which 
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he exerts over his royal master. The Raja bitterly regrets having ever raised 
the young inan to the dignity of Gooroo, as on all occasions of visiting or 
holding intercourse with him he is obliged to take off his shoes and humble 
himself to the ground before his spiritual guide; a piece of personal abasement, 
which is the more galling to Man Singh on account of the great disparity in 
their ages, and the disreputable personal character of Luchmee Nath. The 
latter is now almost at mortal feud with his father who resides in the citadel 
and has the command of the Raja’s ear; while the son is never admitted 
into the royal presence, and is not even permitted to ride through the streets 
of the city lest some outrage should be committed by his armed followers: 
so he remains shut up in his palace in the Muha Mundnr, hatching ambitious 
schemes, and assuming the airs of a prince. He received us in a kind of pre¬ 
sence chamber with something like kingly state, having a considerable number 
of attendants in durbar , and a party of guards jjft the ante-room and outer 
court: he did not rise from his qudee at our entrance, nor did he return our 
bow otherwise than by raising his hand as far as the waist; and as we had 
nothing to induce us to a long sederunt we exchanged a few common-place 
speeches and were each invested with a muslin handkerchief with yellow 
edges, according to custom, after which we retired to another part of the pa¬ 
lace where Lieutenant Trevelyan had a long interview with Thakoor Bukh- 
tawur Singh of Buliadrajoon. 

This chief lias lately embroiled himself with his government, and has 
taken sanctuary in the Mulia Mundur, so that he may be considered a tempo¬ 
rary partisan at least of the Gooroo Luchmee Nath : his circumstances are 
certainly very peculiar and he makes no secret of the affair which drove him 
into his present asylum, namely, the carrying off a train of carts with mer¬ 
chandize to the value of three lakhs of roopees on the road near Palee, a great 
commercial mart not far from Buhadrajoou. These goods belonged to some 
merchants of Futtehpoor or Ramgurh in Shekhawutee, and in seizing the 
whole convoy the Thakoor neither rifled the property nor injured the persons 
of those by whom it was escorted ; but simply carried away the whole booty 
and deposited it uninjured in his own baronial castle. His reasons for perpe¬ 
trating this outrage, and yet refraining from immediately appropriating the 
plunder to his own use, appear to be the following : 

The original district of Buhadrajoou was a very small territory, but the 
Thakoor did good service to Man Singh during some of his early struggles, and 
was rewarded by an additional grant of lands which have since been resumed 
(apparently without anyjust cause) by the Muharaja without any equivalent or 
2 N 
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compensation being granted; the latter being indeed quite out of the question, 
owing to the exigencies of the state. This unceremonious resumption of the 
lands from which the greater part of the Thalcoor’s adherents drew their sub¬ 
sistence was an exercise of royal privilege which Bukhtawur Singh did not 
relish, and would not tamely submit to; for, as he himself said, “ the owners 
of the thousand blades that followed him would not starve as long as they could 
win back their own by the strong hand,” and the fortuitous passing by of the 
rich despatch of goods which he took into his own possession, gave him an 
opportunity of arguing his cause with Man Singh by fair words instead of out¬ 
rageous deeds. 

When the Marwarees, whose merchandize was carried off, laid their case 
before the Muharaja, complaining of the outrage which had been committed, 
and praying for a restoration of their goods ; the Thakoor of Buhadrajoon was 
called upon to make good tke damage inflicted on the merchants of Palee, which 
the wily Bukhtawur Singh agreed to do “ as soon as the Raja should restore 
to him his own confiscated estateS.” This promise was of course tantamount 
to a refusal, and forcing him to do so was no easy matter, for the Maharaja 
had already endeavoured but in vain to take possession of the castle of Buha¬ 
drajoon as well as of the lands lately appertaining to it, but now resumed by 
the crown. Bukhtawur Singh stated, on the other hand, that if Lieutenant 
Trevelyan (as representing the Governor General’s Agent at Ajmer), were to 
direct the surrender of the merchandize in question, he would immediately 
give them up; but in this case he should be compelled to look to the Honorable 
Company for the maintenance of himself and his “ thousand blades,” until his 
confiscated estates were restored. 

We were much pleased with the manly and energetic language of this 
really noble Rajpoot, and though we could not admit the validity of all his 
arguments, or admire the facility with which a loyal Thakoor could be thus 
converted into a wholesale bandit by a single act of doubtful justice on the 
part of his feudal lord, yet, in taking leave of him at the conclusion of a very 
long conference, we could but hope that the cloud which now overshadow¬ 
ed him might soon pass away, and that the affair which had compelled 
him to take sanctuary in the Muha Mundur might soon be settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties. He really seemed to be what he professed, 
i. e., a well-affected subject of the Muharaja as far as his person was 
concerned; for he spoke warmly in praise of Man Singh, his former 
benefactor, and said that he had long resisted the importunities of his evil 
counsellors when they advised him to confiscate the lands of Buhadrajoon; 
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and in expressing his willingness to bow to British authority, should it be 
exerted either for or against him, he actually illustrated his argument by bow¬ 
ing his head before the British Subaltern and deposited bis sword at his feet. 

We had other opportunities of noticing a general feeling of personal re¬ 
spect toward Man Singh in his private capacity, as exemplified in the praises 
bestowed upon him even by Bukhtawur Singh, a man whom he had so deeply 
injured in bis public character: the people of Marwar very readily lose sight 
of Man Singh, the exactor of taxes or the coufiscator of estates, and recognize 
only the Man Singh who has laid out such vast sums in beating back their 
enemies of Jaipoor, in fortifying their capital, in providing abundance of water 
for the thirsty city, and in building and endowing a sanctuary in which even 
his own enemies find a safe asylum. It is true that the Raja is not often seen 
among his faithful subjects and has not left his hill fort for years, but for this 
seeming withdrawal of himself from the public gaze the state of his personal 
health may perhaps form a sufficient excuse of itself, as he is said to be subject 
to something resembling catalepsy. 

Among the most celebrated individuals who have taken sanctuary within 
the walls of the Muha Mundur, is the notorious Apa Rao Bhonsla of Nagpoor 
who is still an inmate of this sanctuary, and who made many but vain attempts 
to obtain an interview with Lieutenant Trevelyan. Previous to our arrival at 
Jodhpoor this exiled Mabratta sent an emissary to our camp with a letter ; and 
again on the day of our visit to the Muha Mundur he despatched a sircar or 
some such person who could speak a little English, to request a meeting by 
word of mouth that the verbal message might not be understood by the by¬ 
standers. Apa Sahib is understood to feel very uncomfortable in his present 
situation at Jodhpoor, for the Raja who is answerable for him to the British 
Government takes care to make him no greater subsistanee allowance than is 
absolutely required by his immediate necessities; and by thus keeping him 
poor he takes away from him the [tower of doing mischief, and redeems his 
pledge of protection to the fugitive prince at the least possible expense to 
himself. 

Of the two palaces which occupy the east and west sides of the principal 
court in the Muha Mundur, it has already been said that one is occupied by 
Luchrnee Nath ; the opposite one on the west side being at present empty, 
unless it be tenanted by the ghost of the late Gooroo Deonath whose bed is 
laid out in one of the state chambers with a small golden canopy over the pil¬ 
low. As the defunct “ keeper of the king’s conscience” is honored with the 
title of Muharaja as well as the present incumbent in that dignified office, we 
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were requested to put off our shoes previous to entering the dwelling which he 
had once occupied; and after complying with this request we made a hasty 
survey of the rooms being rather pressed for time, which I much regretted, a 9 
there were many things that were worth a more minute examination. 

The room in which the bed of the deceased Gooroo is exhibited has some 
ornaments of a most singular description, being several dozen odd little figures 
each about six inches high, distributed into groups representing different per¬ 
sons engaged in the ordinary employments or amusements of life: they are 
apparently made of earthenware very neatly painted, and are secured in their 
separate niches in the wall by panes of glass, which will in all probability 
keep them for many years safe from dust, damp or insects. One set of figures 
that particularly struck my eye was a groupe bacchanals, whose maudlin coun¬ 
tenances and drunken attitudes, admirably expressed the reeling both of their 
brain and of their footsteps: nurses were carrying about children, and native 
ladies were, I think, flying either kites or pigeons, or perhaps both . but we 
had not time to examine closely efbn a tenth of this funny little museum, which 
might furnish a few valuable hints on the domestic manners, and the state 
of mechanical and other arts among the natives. 

On the east side of the palace containing these oddities is a noble garden 
of considerable extent, containing many large trees, and filling up the whole 
space between the palace and outer walls of the Muha Mundur. It has a cis¬ 
tern about fifteen yards square and six feet deep, which can be filled from the 
large baolee in the public square, though it was empty at the time we saw it: 
yet this bit of a tank is actually provided with two boats. On tiie south side of 
the garden is the stack yard, containing a very large supply of fodder for the 
Gooroo's cattle, or rather perhaps for his troop of horse; and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of these huge hay-ricks, but quite outside the walls, is stationed a picket 
of irregular infantry with a field-gun. After visiting nearly every part of the 
Muha Mundur, including the terraced and latticed roof of the palace, the view 
from which is very fine, we made our exit at the south gate, and returned to 
camp well pleased though somewhat tired, with our morning’s adventures. 

On the 25th July, the day following our visit to the Muha Mundur, I 
sallied out alone early in the morning to reconnoitre the rocks to northward 
of the city as they are apparently so steep as to be nearly inaccessible; but I 
gained the table-land at their summit by following a beaten path up which a 
horse could scramble without his rider; and in case of necessity it might be 
converted into a tolerable road for mounted horsemen. This path follows the 
course of a ravine which debouches ia a sequestered height of the hills occupi- 
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ed by a garden called Kagh ka Bagh, “ the garden of the crow,” which is the 
scene of an occasional religious festival: an unfailing spring of remarkably 
pure water runs through this garden after filling a well by the roadside; and 
among other memorabilia to mark this spot, are two large domed buildings at 
the S. W. angle of the garden, one of them being the cenotaph of some Sungee- 
jee of the merchant tribe, and the other is a heavy chutree of red stone, erected 
to the memory of one of the former Rajpoot lords of Asop. 

The 26th July being Sunday was a day of rest, but Luchmee Chund 
Bhundaree called alone to see Lieutenant Trevelyan, which was an encourag¬ 
ing proof of the Raja’s increased confidence, in allowing any one of his princi¬ 
pal ministers to communicate privately with the head of the Ajmer Mission, 
without having one of the opposite faction also in attendance to act as a spy 
upon him. Simboo Dut Joshee called at our camp in a similar manner on the 
following afternoon, and it was quite a pleasure to be able to enter into unre¬ 
strained conversation with these sensible men, as well as with the merchant 
Zorawur Mul who had previously called upon Lieutenant Trevelyan, and was 
also received in private by the Raja during the few days he remained at Jodh- 
poor. It was candidly confessed on all sides, that had such means of unreserved 
communication existed in former times between the members of the Jodhpoor 
Government and any British functionary, many of the unhappy causes of dis¬ 
agreement between these powers would have been avoided; and the Marwar 
state would have been saved much pecuniary expense and national humiliation. 

On the 28th of July a party of pleasure was proposed for us by the 
Muharaja, who sent out a large quantity of breakfast and dinner apparatus, 
with three sets of Nachnecs or figurantes, that we might make a regular day 
of it at the Soor Sagur. We left camp at 7 a. m. accompanied by Kishun Ram 
Bias of Jodhpoor, and Muhutto Hindoo Mul of Beekaner, reaching the “pearl 
palace” called Motee Muhul in good time for breakfast, though it lies half a kos 
beyond the farthest extremity of the city. During the day we were visited by 
some of the chief people about court, but the noise of the music and the songs 
of the “singing women” were quite enough to check any serious conversation 
as long as these exhibitions were in progress. The principal figurantes were 
showily and becomingly dressed, but their dresses were not so rich nor their 
jewels so valuable as may be seen at other courts, nor was there any thing 
peculiar in the dishes that were served up for our use from the royal kitchen. 
We returned to camp about dusk, our party being considerably augmented by 
the arrival of the Dhaoo Bliaee (Man Singh’s foster-brother), Luchmee Chund 
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Bhundaree, Ghoolam Mehdee Soobadar, Bam Narain, and Nund Ram 
Vakeels. 

Though our specimen of the delicacies served up from the Raja’s kitchen 
might not be very tempting to a European palate, yet it is said that this depart¬ 
ment of Man Singh’s household is exceedingly well managed, and that the 
service of his table is performed with great regularity by a class of Thakoors 
called Baree, of whom there are eighty families at Jodhpoor, and who seem to 
be respectable people though included under the general term cJiakur or ser¬ 
vant. The persons who fill the office of sewer take this duty by rotation, be¬ 
ing divided into sixteen reliefs; and during their tour of service are entitled to 
appropriate to their own use the surplus or leavings of the Raja’s meals called 
ot, amounting to seven full sers per diem; a perquisite of considerable import¬ 
ance to them as it affords subsistence to eight or nine men. The bulkier eat¬ 
ables are dished in silver chargers ( thalee ) weighing five sers each, or from ten 
to twelve pounds; and there are besides thirty silver saucers (kutored) for 
serving up the various articles of food. 

The daily expenditure of food in the royal palaces must be veFy great, as 
there are seventeen separate establishments to be provided for by tlie u Marwar 
Board of green cloththe Raja having eight regular Ranees.and nine super¬ 
numeraries called Pasian or Paswan; for the whole of whom, both wives and 
concubines, Man Singh is said to have built new muhuls though there were 
many old ones available. The allowance granted to each concubine is said to 
be only one hundred and fifty roopees per mensem, but each Ranee has fifteen 
or twenty Buduruns who officiate as ladies of the bed-chamber, and are fed 
from the princess’s table. The Raja is said to visit each of the muhuls in rota¬ 
tion, and he seems to allow a considerable authority to the inmates of his 
harem, as the women who misbehave there are subject to corporal punishment 
and imprisonment; being either confined in solitary cells called kotha, or else 
flogged with martingales (zerbund) at the will of their mistresses. 

Though without legitimate issue by any of his wives, the Muharaja Man 
Singh has four sons born to him by some of the concubines, and we used 
now and then to see the young lads at the palace windows ; none of them can 
of course succeed to the throne of Marwar, for the Rahtors are not to be ruled 
by a prince of impure blood, though some of their other Rajpoot and Jat neigh¬ 
bors seem to be less scrupulous. The Rawul of Jesulmer is in the same pre¬ 
dicament with respect to the waut of an heir, but being himself only au adopted 
child of the late Rawul, he may supply an heir of his own gudee in a similar 
manner when sufficiently advanced in years to lose all hope of his having a 
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family which is not at present the case. Though the Baja of Jodhpoor is tole¬ 
rably well stricken in years, yet some of his children are very young, and he 
may possibly obtain a legitimate son without having recourse to adoption; a 
measure that would probably lead to violent political convulsions in Marwar, 
as Man Singh’s Old antagonist Dhonkul Singh has still some powerful partizans. 
and might make a powerful struggle for the throne at the present Raja’s death. 

The 29 th July was the last day on which my camp remained at Jodhpoor, Preparation* for 
for the political business which Lieutenant Trevelyan was negotiating requir- loaving Judhpoor ' 
ed him to remain for a considerable time longer at this court, whereas my own 
work at this place required no such delay : moreover as my presence was de¬ 
manded in the province of Kutuk during the approaching cold weather, and 
there were many hundred miles to be travelled before the termination of the 
rainy season, I was unwilling to remain longer at Jodhpoor than was absolutely 
necessary, though very loth at the same time to part from the kind companion 
with whom I had been a fellow-traveller for so many months. My camp 
quitted Jodhpoor on the 30th July, and marched nine kos eastward to a large 
village called Beesulpoor, but I myself remained with Lieutenant Trevelyan at 
the capital three days longer, the Muharaja being too unwell to see me until 
the 2nd August: so I allowed my baggage to proceed by regular marches to 
Merta, thirty two kos N. E. of Jodhpoor, and overtook them at that place by 
laying a dak or relay of camels and horses, as detailed below. 

On the 31st July my camp marched, without me, nine kos north-eastward Process of my 
from Beesulpoor to Peepar, a small city belonging to the Thakoor of Neemaj ; Camp ° er *' 
on the 1st August they travelled eight long kos farther in the same direction 
to a village called Buroonda; and on the following day, though with some 
difficulty, they made good the remaining long niue kos north-eastward to 
Merta. Each day’s march averaged nineteen miles, which is too much for fully 
loaded camels in the rainy season : and nothing perhaps would have enabled 
my baggage cattle to accomplish their long journey from Jodhpoor to Futteh- 
gurh at this most unpropitious time of year, had they not been previously sea¬ 
soned by nearly ten months incessant toil and exposure to sun, wind, frost 
and rain. 

As I continued to halt at Jodhpoor with Lieutenant Trevelyan we rode visit to some 
out together in the morning of the 1st August to visit some places that had not of n JodLpo(jr^ et01t 
been hitherto examined. We first turned our steps to the Kngh ka bagh half 
a mile north of the Nagor Gate; and after looking at this garden we entered 
the city and ascended the eastern ghat leading to the citadel; but instead of 
entering the gates we turned sharp to our right hand on reaching the top of the 
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paved slope, walking along the rocky ridge to northward of the fort for the 
purpose of examining the tanks on the hill top. The first one we came to is 
called Rasola, and lies about a furlong N. E. of the fort; the second pool, 
called Bhowanee Koond, is a hundred yards east of the Rasola and so close to 
the eastern edge of the hill, that its overfall of water, if any, must flow at 
once into a tank called Gol Nudee, close to the foot of the rocks immediately 
under the Bhowanee Koond: the third reservoir on the hill top is called Deo 
Koond, and is a fine tank a hundred yards long and seventy broad which re¬ 
tains water all the year round, and is distant about five hundred yards to N. 
E. of the fort. We descended from the hill top by a precipitous foot-path, our 
horses being led round and brought down by the paved road to meet us, after 
which we rode back to camp by way of the Goolab Sagur, passing through the 
large walled enclosure called Girdee-kot, which lies close to southward of this 
tank. 

The day following this little excursion was the last of my sojourn, and on 
the 2nd August I bid a long farewell both to this capital and to the friend with 
whom I had wandered for so many hundred miles. Previous to my departure 
the Muharaja had sent word that he would see me on the evening of this day, 
and as the presents that were to be laid out in durbar on the occasion of this 
leave-taking interview were matters of record, and their value limited accord¬ 
ing to strict etiquette, a special messenger was sent privately to camp, to offer 
some more solid marks of Man Singh’s good will. Jewels, cash, any thing that 
would be pronounced most acceptable were in their turn pressed upon me, 
and of course refused, though I could hardly help laughing at the earnestness 
of the emissary, who insisted that something would be necessary for “ marg ra 
Jikurck ” or road expenses during so long a journey as that from Jodhpoor to 
Jugurnath, and if I would only say '• yes,” a hundred gold mohurs should be 
made up into a little packet and slipped into my hand so that nobody should 
perceive it, as the hard ushrufces would occupy but little space. 

The peremptory rejection of these offers made no difference in the apparent 
good-will of the Muharaja, who received us in full Durbar at sunset, and after 
a few civil speeches dismissed me very handsomely with a khilut of five pieces; 
that is to say, an honorary dress which was laid out in this number of trays, but 
merely for show, being transferred at the earliest opportunity to the Honorable 
Company’s treasury. The five trays contained a necklace of pearls with a 
jewelled pendent; a pair of Kashmeer shawls; a shawl kumurbund or girdle 
resembling a Kashmeer scarf; a white pugree or turband and a sky-blue 
chudur or sheet, both edged with gold: a piece of gold brocade for paejamas 
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or trowsers; and a piece of red silk, with two pieces of white muslin to com¬ 
plete the suit. After this public audience the Muharaja wished to hare a little 
private conversation with Lieutenant Trevelyan, apparently for the purpose of 
again urging the acceptance of some more valuable keep-sake 5 but my immedi¬ 
ate departure was pleaded as an 'excuse for our returning at once to the tents, 
which we did not reach after all until night-fall. 

As the Beekaner Vakeel was anxious to pay a short visit to Jaipoor, to 
offer his congratulations to Major Alves on his providential escape from the 
sword of an assassin, it was at first arranged that Hindoo Mul should accom¬ 
pany me in my ride from Jodhpoor to Merta: but as this trip was to be per¬ 
formed in a single night, and the distance was little short of eighty miles, 
though nominally only thirty-two or thirty-six kos, it would have been too severe 
an undertaking for the Vakeel in his present state of exhaustion; for it unluckily 
happened that the 2 nd August was one of his fast days, in the rigid observance 
of which he neither eat nor drank any thing from morning till night, and was 
therefore obliged to postpone his departure from Jodhpoor until the following 
day. By way of expediting my own journey I had stationed my saddle horses 
at Peepar and Buroonda, the two most distant stages, and had two of the Raja’s 
camels in readiness for the two first stages, one being pasted at Beesulpoor and 
the other in waiting at camp Jodhpoor. The irregular horse of my own escort 
were posted at intervals on the farther part of the road; and a few of the 
Beekaner horse of Hindoo Mul’s escort, with some Moosulman cavaliers in the 
pay of Man Singh, were directed to accompany me as far as their presence 
might be required. 

After taking a most affectionate leave of Lieutenant Trevelyan, and being 
kindly accommodated with his beautiful gray Arab horse instead of the Raja’s 
camel, I turned my back upon Jodhpoor at 8 h 15in, p. m , and completed the 
first stage of nineteen miles in Hi 55m, arriving at Beesulpoor at lOh 10m, with 
only a single attendant; the fleet pace of the gallant Arab having left the rest 
of the escort far behind, for we galloped along in the moonlight at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, and lost our way to boot after passing Deegaree which is 
only two kos from the city. Our losing the road may perhaps have been a 
fortunate occurrence, for a skootur-suwar or camel-man who started immediately 
after us and took the direct path, made his way back to camp in a fright, 
stating, that he had met a party of horsemen who attempted to plunder him, 
though it may possibly have happened that he only fell in with some of the 
Jodhpoor troopers whom I sent back after having ridden three miles or 
thereabouts, instead of taking them all the way to Beesulpoor. Deegaree and 
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Nandra were the only villages we passed during this stage, the latter being 
six kos from Beesulpoor; but there are two places by the road side called Ranee 
kee Choukee and Peepul kee choukee where water is to be found and shelter 
afforded by a few trees. 

Beesulpoor is a very large village, or small town of eight hundred houses, 
and has a good bazar of a hundred shops with an abundant supply of water; 
but I only remained ten minutes at this place, and mounting a fine camel in 
company with a good-natured Rajpoot of the Kungharot or some such tribe, 
we left Beesulpoor at lOh 20m, P. M. and jogged merrily on at the rate of 
seven aud a half miles an hour by way of Danteewara, Cbodhon, and Jateeara ; 
the Rajpoot, who did not scorn to turn his hand to a useful profession, offered 
to break in any camels that I might wish to submit to his discipline, and said 
that he had on one occasion ridden the very animal then carrying us, all the 
way from Jodbpoor to Pohkurn, a distance of forty kos, in some surprisingly 
short time; I think in five or even four puhurs, or something more than 
twelve hours. Whether this assertion be true or otherwise, I certainly found 
him an amusing and useful companion, for he occupied the front seat of the 
camel’s saddle, and saved me the trouble of driving the huge beast, while at 
the same time he beguiled our weary way witli his amusing conversation. 

We arrived at Peepar at 12h 45m, p. M. on the 2nd August, or rather Oh 
45m, a. M. on the 3rd of the month, and had to prosecute the next part of 
our journey in darkness, as the moon set at midnight just before we reached 
Peepar; but she had already done us good service, as we performed the eighteen 
miles from Beesulpoor in 2h 25m though the camel had to carry double the 
whole way. The first half of the trip to Merta was performed in exactly 
four and a half hours, including stoppages, the distance being thirty-seven 
miles from Jodhpoor to Peepar and the road indifferent, being sandy to near 
Beesulpoor, and then rather hard and uneven ; but the remaining half of the 
way was far worse, being hunkurce or gravelly ground cut up into ravines 
and occasionally encumbered with stones, particularly between Peepar and 
Buroonda. Peepar is a considerable city of three thousand bouses with five 
hundred shops in the market place, and a small citadel in the middle of the 
town : there appeared also to he a shuliur-punah of mud, though it was too 
dark to see it distinctly ; and there is a fine tank of sweet water immediately 
opposite to the south gate. 

After remaining half an hour at Peepar, I obtained a mounted guide which 
was rather a difficult matter at midnight, though the local authorities were 
tolerably civil; and when this very necessary personage was at last forth- 
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coming, I quitted the town at Ih 15m, a. m. and stumbled along in the dark 
over an execrable road by way of Khoorencha and Jatwala, relieving the guide 
at the village of Mundalia rather more than half-way to the end of the stage. 

My new guide was a sharp young lad, who had a fever hanging about him, in 
spite of which he mounted his horse and accompanied me as far as there was 
any chance of our missing the road to Buroonda, where we arrived at 5 a. m. 
just as the day had broken. Though the distance from Peepar is less than 
nineteen miles, yet this stage detained us 3f hours on horseback, owing to the 
darkness of the night and the badness of the road which would only allow of 
our travelling at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

The village of Buroouda or Booroondha is of considerable size, containing Arrival at Mert«. 
more than three hundred houses with many Bunyas, four wells, and a tank : 

I only remained here for a quarter of an hour, and after changing horses left 
the village at 5h 15m, a. m. it being then broad day-light; so that although 
the last stage from Buroonda to my camp at Merta was fully twenty miles, we 
were able to get over the ground much quicker than during the preceding 
stage. We passed two villages called Beetun and Indawara, reaching the S. W. 
gate of Merta city at ,7h 30m, and arrived at the tents outside the Ajmer gate 
at 7h 50m, riding leisurely through the city, so that this last stage occupied us 
2h 35m, our pace being about eight miles an hour. The whole distance from 
camp Ajmer to camp Merta is seventy-six miles by the route we followed, and 
was performed in lOh 40m of actual riding or llh 35m, including stoppages, 
which was pretty good going for three horses and a camel laid at intervals of 
nineteen miles. The road was indifferent also during the latter part of the 
ride, the country being open without many trees, but very grassy near Merta. 

The approach to this city is rather striking as it stands upon high ground, Description of 
like Beekaner, and is conspicuous at a great distance, but on a nearer view it MerU ‘ 
is seen to be far inferior to the capital with which I have compared it: the 
space within the walls may be about a mile long and three furlongs broad, 
containing eight thousand houses, the ramparts on the west side of the city 
being of mud, and those at the eastern side of masonry in pretty good condi¬ 
tion. In the middle of the town is a large and lofty mmjid or mosque, and 
there are some good mundurs or pagodas: there is a tolerable bazar, but it has 
an impoverished look, the city having suffered much from the ravages of hos¬ 
tile troops, and the number of its habitations is said to have been already 
diminished by an amount of two thousand houses. It is well supplied with 
water, though that afforded by the wells is brackish, for there are three fine 
talaos which retain plenty of sweet water at all seasons: the first is a large 
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tank at the S. W. angle of the city j the second is close to the east gate or 
Ajmer durwazu, and the third lies about a quarter of a mile south-east of the 
second tank. Merta was formerly celebrated for its brave men, but it appears 
now to be distinguished for little else than its large manufactory of felt! 

I halted at Merta on the 3rd August, both to await the arrival of Hindoo 
Mul and to give the cattle and camp-followers a little rest, as they had been 
on foot during the whole of the preceding night. The Beekaner Vakeel join¬ 
ed our camp at 9 P. m. having quitted Jodhpoor at dawn, and he travelled the 
greater part of the seventy-six miles on a single camel, accomplishing the 
whole journey in sixteen hours; a few hours’ sleep, and perhaps a good supper 
on the night of the 2nd August after the whole day’s fast enabled him to make 
tliis long journey without much inconvenience, and after a farther rest of a few 
hours at Merta he was ready to accompany me in progress toward Ajmer. I 
had fortunately been able to secure a small quantity of supplies for his people, 
to await his arrival from Jodhpoor, that they might not be harassed by having 
to seek forage, &c. in the city at that late hour: but we had much difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite quantity even for my own camp which had arrived 
early in the morning; for the Governor and chief authorities were said to be 
absent, and theKotwal paid but little attention to the Raja’s pur warm. 

We left Merta at 4 a. m. on the 4th August, and marched seven kos E. 
S. E. over an indifferent road by way of Pucbrolee, Choundee, and Juraoo to 
a small city called Reea the thakoor of which is head of the once celebrated 
tribe of Merteea Rahtor Rajpoots. The town contains less than a thousand 
houses, and is surrounded by a ruinous mud wall, while a little stone fort about 
fifty yards long and thirty yards broad domineers over the whole, being perched 
on the summit of an insulated rocky hill about two hundred feet high. The 
longest diameter of the fort runs north and south, and in its north face, near the 
west corner, is a gateway covered by a screen wall of masonry. The town lies 
close to the west foot of the hill, and is fully supplied with water, the wells in 
the low ground being only fourteen cubits deep; but the baolee close to our 
tents was twenty-seven cubits to the surface of the water, which was very sweet 
and its neighborhood was pleasautly shaded by banians and other large trees. 

On the 5th August, we crossed the Marwar frontier and re-entered the 
Honorable Company’s territories after an absence of nearly ten months; the 
camp marched only ten or eleven kos eastward from Reea to Pooshkur the 
celebrated place of pilgrimage where the Hindoo sipahees and servants enjoyed 
a bathe in the sacred lake; but I pushed ou four kos farther making a march of 
twenty-nine miles from Reea to the house of Mr. Edmonstone, Superintendent 
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of Ajmer, who resides rather more than a mile north-east of the city. Though 
we left Reea at half an hour after midnight, we did not come to our journey’s 
end until about 8 a.m. averaging just four miles an hour, for the road was very 
bad and we lost our way. A horse was posted half-way from Reea to Ajmer 
at Nand, a village of perhaps a hundred and fifty houses, being the first one 
within the Company’s territories; but though distant only seven and a half 
kos from Reea by the direct road we did not reach this place until 5 A. M. 

We got on well enough in our journey as far as Aluniawas, a very large Losing our road, 
village of notoriously bad character, five miles east of Reea ; here we tried to 
get a guide, and were answered by a surly villager drawing his sword upon the 
horseman who asked him to procure one, and we were obliged to proceed with¬ 
out obtaining what we wanted, knowing that no good was to be done by em¬ 
broiling ourselves with the inhabitants of this rude village who are said to 
have released by force some criminals who had been apprehended by one of 
our thug-catching parties. After leaving Aluniawas we lost our road, and 
wandered across country and over swampy ground until we at last found our¬ 
selves in the middle of a thorny thicket, where we were obliged to dismount 
from our camels, and make our way on foot to the other side of the jungul 
where we were fortunate enough to find a path leading to a village. On re¬ 
covering the high road we worked round the south end of a range of rocky 
hills, on the east side of which lies the village of Nand; and the valley which 
extends for three kos from this place to Pooshkur is so low and swampy, that 
we had much difficulty in making our way along it. 

The town of Pooshkur contains two thousand houses and has three hundred Account of the 
shops, with many neat buildings covering the south shore of the lake: its dis- passnear 1,oosllku, '• 
tance from the city of Ajmer by the bridle road is only three kos, but wheeled 
carriages are obliged to make a circuit of eleven miles to the southward, in 
order to avoid the hills which separate the vale of Pooshkur from another 
valley in which is the Ana Sagur or Ajmer lake; and the foot-path joins the 
cart-road at the east side of this valley close to the foot of a paved ghat which 
leads direct to the city, the latter being quite concealed by the second range of 
hills forming the eastern boundary of the Ana Sagur. The path which we 
followed leads from the town of Pooshkur over very sandy ground, and along 
the bed of a broad ravine, as far as the steep pass called Nag ka Ghata, both 
sides of which are paved, and neither the ascent nor descent are so steep as to 
prevent empty buhulees and such kind of light country carts from making 
their way over it. The pass is 3| miles from Pooshkur and three miles from 
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the Ana Sagur Ghat, a paved ascent practicable for loaded carts as above- 
mentioned. 

improvements in 1 halted one day at Ajmer, or rather remained with Mr. Edmonstone on 
t « atj of Ajmer. ^ U g U! ^ w j,j] e m y carn p marched from Pooshknr to Ajmer; and this 

brief stay allowed me an opportunity of examining the improvements effected 
at the south side of the city near the lead mines by the zealous and indefati¬ 
gable Commissary of Ordnance, who has as if by magic transformed a dirty-look- 
ing stony piece of ground into a handsome suburb, the gay buildings of which 
present a striking contrast to the bare and forbidding appearance formerly 
exhibited by this place. The lead mines which are close to the south gate of 
this city, are under the charge of this same officer who used to visit them daily, 
and after he had established a set of pumps worked by machinery for drawing 
the mines it struck him that it would be a great public benefit if this pure 
water, which is of remarkably fine quality, were preserved for the use of the 
town’s people instead of being allowed to run to waste. In working out this 
benevolent scheme, Captain Dixon’s first operation was the digging a very 
large oblong tank, which was scooped out of the rocky ground near the mouth 
of the main drift or adit of the mines, so that the whole of the water discharged 
from them might be received into the reservoir; and by way of making the 
nominal sanctity of the digee or tank equal to its real purity, the water is dis¬ 
gorged from the mines through a block of white marble fashioned into the 
shape of a Nagor bull’s head, which is accepted by the Hindoo citizens as a 
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veritable gao-mookh or cow’s mouth. 

On the west side of this digee and extending along its whole length a 
range of buildings has been erected, the lower story of which is laid open to 
the public as a dhurmmla for the accommodation of poor travellers, while the 
upper portion is reserved for the accommodation of private individuals. The 
east side of the tank is enclosed in a similar manner by a handsome structure, 
the lower part of which is occupied by shops forming one side of the new 
street leading to the city gate, and the upper story contains a separate set of 
rooms overhanging the gateway that gives access to the tank : opposite to the 
line of shops is a similar row on the other side of the street forming a hand - 
some bazar, a little beyond which is a mundee or open square for the unload¬ 
ing and temporary deposit of bulky articles of merchandize. The north and 
south ends of the digee are as yet unenclosed ; but a row of buildings is de¬ 
signed to cover the south side, and the north end, being nearest the city is 
purposely left open, and is provided with means of access for the town’s people, 
who crowd its banks particularly in the neighborhood of the gao-mookli, and 
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seem fully to appreciate the boon conferred on them, as they were formerly 
very ill supplied with water. 

A considerable addition has been made to the town wall for the purpose 
of including all these new buildings within the ramparts, a very proper pre¬ 
caution, as the district of Ajmer is a small insular territory surrounded by 
turbulent native states, and liable to occasional pillage. The city itself is protect¬ 
ed against a coup de main by a ditch and wall of stone, so that its thirty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants may sleep in security; but the house at present occupied by the 
Superintendent of Ajmer has already been plundered in a night attack, and the 
residence of the Agent to the Governor General being equally exposed, would 
be liable to similar depredation but for the presence of a military guard. The 
magazine is a bastioned building overlooking the town walls of which indeed 
it forms a part, and might act as a citadel in time of need ; the real citadel 
being the hill fort of Taragurh which towers far above the town at an eleva¬ 
tion of about a thousand feet. This hill fort was occupied until lately by a 
native officer’s party of sipahees from the neighboring cantonment at Nuseera- 
bad; but the guard is now withdrawn and the fortress in part dismantled, or 
as the natives express it, Hindoosthan ka nah hit gaia, “ the nose of India is 
cut off.” 

On the 7th August the camp marched nine kos north-eastward from 
Ajmer to Kishungurh, the capital of a small independent territory, (under a 
Rahtor Raja, named Kuliai. Singh, who is celebrated for his eccentricities;) 
and on the following day they travelled five kos farther to Bandur Sindree, a 
large village belonging to Kishungurh, and lying in the high road to Jaipoor, 
both from Ajmer and from Nuseerabad. Instead of accompanying the camp 
I quitted Ajmer alone on the morning of the 7th, and remained during all that 
day and the following one at the cantonment of Nuseerabad, which is seven kos 
E S. E from the city; and the road very indifferent at this season. The 
Beekaner Vakeel Hindoo Mul also made a detour to visit the cantonment in¬ 
stead of following the direct route by Kishungurh, so we were able to travel 
in company all the way from Nuseerabad to Jaipoor, a distance of forty kos, 
which we performed in two nights. 

We left Dr. Brown’s house at 8| l\ M. on the 8th August, Captain Bellew 
of the Quarter Master General’s department having kindly lent me a camel 
which was ridden five kos N. N. E to Khaupoora where I mounted upon the 
back seat of Hindoo Mul’s camel, and rode behind him five kos farther to Choun- 
sula, where one of my own horses was waiting to complete the remaining four 
kos to Bandur Sindree: we arrived at this place at three hours past midnight, 
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and having overtaken the camp lay down to rest for three hours, while the 
baggage was loaded and despatched to Doodhoo, a distance of six and a half 
kos N. E. of Bandur Sindree, the winding of the road increasing the march to 
15^ miles. The length of our first stretch from Nuseerabad was twenty-nine 
miles, Khanpoora being ten miles from cantonments, Chounsula is eleven 
miles more, and Bandur Sindree eight miles; so that Hindoo Mul’s camel went 
nearly five miles an hour all the way. 

arei to Doodhoo. On the 9th August the camp marched from Bandur Sindree at 3 a. m. and 
reached Doodhoo at ten o’clock, by which time we again overtook them and 
remained here the whole d;iy, having completed more than half the distance to 
Jaipoor. Doodhoo is a neat little town of seven hundred houses with more 
than a hundred Bunyas, and is surrounded by a mud wall with a thin fausse. 
braye or renee, its ditch being cut out of a hard kunkuree soil, of which the ram¬ 
parts are also constructed : there is at present much water in some parts of the 
ditch which is quite dry in others, and presents nearly the following section: 
viz.—breadth of ditch twenty feet at top, and eight or ten feet at bottom ; coun¬ 
terscarp twelve feet, scarp sixteen feet, includiug a parapet of four feet interior 
slope and three feet thick at base ; bertn, or terreplein of fausse-braye twelve 
feet, exterior slope of rampart fourteen feet, interior slope ten feet, terreplein 
three feet, and parapet four feet high with a very thin crest, though three feet 
thick at the base like the breastwall of the renee. The whole of the fortifica¬ 
tions are nearly a mile in circuit, and in the middle of the town is a very small 
but neat citadel, about forty or fifty yards square, built of masonry and faced 
also with earth covered with lime plaster, and furnished with a parapet in such 
a manner as to form a middle line of defence between the renee and the ram¬ 
part ; the fort has thus a triple line of fire like a three-decked man-of-war; and 
there is also a little water in the pukka ditch, but the whole is on too small a 
scale to be formidable to any thing but a native army. The town gates ou the 
east and west sides are carefully covered by out-works of mud with winding 
entrances; at the east one is a well of good water, and opposite the west gate 
is a tank, but the town does not seem to be very abundantly supplied with 
drinking water though the wells are only sixteen cubits deep, some of them 
being brackish. 

March from Doo- We left camp Doodhoo on the night of the 9th August, with only two 

° J camels. Hindoo Mul and myself being mounted together on one of them, while 

his Rajpoot attendant Meg Singh brought up the rear on the other, carrying a 
bundle of our travelling gear. The stage to Jaipoor was a long one, being 
nineteen kos or forty miles, and poor Meg Singh went nodding along in his 
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seat, until he at last fell fast asleep on the camel’s back, but without stopping 
the animal though we were ambling along at a pretty good pace. We left 
Doodhoo at 10| p. m. and reached the Agency at Jaipoor at 7h 10m, A. M. on 
the 10th August, being 8h 40m on the road, so that our rate averaged rather 
more than four and a half miles an hour including stoppages. This was much 
less than our usual rate of travelling in the hot weather, but the roads are very 
unfavorable for camels during the rains, and the fine old animal which we 
now rode, though much past his prime had come the whole distance from Jodh- 
poor via Nuseerabad to Jaipoor, a distance of two hundred and twenty miles, 
in eight days, averaging more than twenty-seven miles per diem. 

On our arrival at Jaipoor on the morning of the 10th August, we found 
Major Alves with his Assistants Lieutenant Conolly and Captain Ludlow, 
quartered in the native palace in the Majee ka Bagh, nearly a couple of miles 
S. W. of the city; and the new palace in this garden, or rather the former 
Political Agent’s mansion-house was occupied by Captain Thoresby the Poli¬ 
tical Agent in Shekhawutee, Dr. Mottley the Residency Surgeon, and Briga¬ 
dier King, commanding the force that had been detached from Nuseerabad for 
the protection of the Agency : the Mess of the 4th Light Cavalry was also 
held in this building, and some of the officers of the same corps found accom¬ 
modation within the walls of the garden, the rest of the Regiment being en¬ 
camped outside, on the south side of the Majee ka Bagh, where the horses of 
two squadrons were picketed, and a couple of brigades of guns were stationed 
with a proper complement of European Artillerymen. The 17th Regiment 
Native Infantry was encamped in another walled garden a little to westward of 
the Agency. 

During the eight days that I remained at Jaipoor almost every body about 
the Agency seemed in a state of excitement, though of different kinds; the 
Political Authorities being engaged in tracing the abettors of those miscreants 
who murdered Mr. Blake and so nearly succeeded in taking the life of Major 
Alves also; and while these investigations were pending the officers attached 
to the Agency when off duty with their regiments, used to make parties of 
pleasure for the purpose of visiting the capital of Jaipoor,—the ancient capi- 
tal Amber which is a few miles northward of the modern city,—or the various 
interesting places in the range of hills to eastward of the latter: but it unfor¬ 
tunately happened with regard to myself, both during two previous visits to 
Jaipoor as well as on the present occasion, that I never found an opportuni¬ 
ty of going to see the palaces at Amber of which Bishop Heber speaks so high- 
2 a 
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ly. The palaces at Jaipoor are well worth a visit, and I was lucky enough to 
see the apartments of state, the observatory of the great Raja Siwae Jai 
Singh, the gun-foundry, and other places, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

March of my On the day that Hindoo Mul and his camel brought me safely back into 

camp from Doodhoo 

to Jaipoor. the presence of Major Alves, after so many months of wandering in strange 
lands, my camp marched eight kos north-east from Doodhoo to a considerable 
village called Muhul, “ the palace,” from the circumstance of a royal hunting 
seat or some such building having been established here in former times. 
There are still upwards of a hundred houses at Muhul, with a score or so of 
Bunyas; and there are at least half a dozen of these useful shopkeepers at 
the next day’s halting place, Baoree, though the whole village hardly contains 
forty houses. The camp marched from Muhul on the 11th August, travelling 
eight kos E. N. E. ? to the above-mentioned village of Baoree, which • takes its 
name from a fine old well with steps, or baolee as it is generally called. This 
place is only five short kos S. W. from the city of Jaipoor, and three long kos 
or seven miles from Majee ka Bagh; so all my camp-followers made their 
appearance at the Agency on the following day, the 12th August, and were 
allowed to halt here two full days as a short respite previous to their starting 
on an additional trip of nearly three hundred miles from Jaipoor to Futteh- 
gurh 

Great extent of It must be confessed that they stood in need of this little indulgence, for 

cur^previous jour- s j nce t jj e gg r( j 0 f September, 1834, the day that we quitted the mountain 
called Bhudraj near Musooree to join the Jodhpoor army,) up to the present 
date, the 12th August, 1835, an interval of 323 days, I had travelled 2,058 
miles, and the baggage camels accompanied me nearly the whole of that dis¬ 
tance: the first section of this route comprises 372 miles from Bhudraj via 
Suharunpoor, Knrnal, Delhi, Rewaree, and Munohurpoor to Sambhur where 
we joined General Stevenson’s army; the second section contains 336 miles 
traversed in various directions between the Jaipoor, Beekaner, Jodhpoor, and 
Jhujur frontiers, while attached to the Shekhawutee field force; and the third 
section extends over a space of 1,350 miles run over between the 26th January 
when I quitted Major Alves at Patun with Lieutenant Trevelyan to the 12th 
August, when my camp rejoined that of the Governor General’s Agent at Jai¬ 
poor, after visiting Beekaner, Jesulmer, Khanpoor, Mithunkot, Buhawulpoor, 
Pohkurn, Balmer, Balotra, Jodhpoor, Merta, and Ajmer. We did not lose a 
single man during this last long tour, but one of my servants died suddenly 
previous to our arrival at Sambhur, and another one was carried off by a 
loathsome contagious disorder three days after his arrival at Jaipoor. 
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On the morning of the 13th August I joined a party of three other officers 
to see the palaces at Jaipoor, which would take a long time to be thoroughly 
examined. We entered the city at the Kishun Pol or Ajmer gate, and rode 
nearly half a mile up the broad street in which is situated the temple (called 
Ramnaih Purohit ka Mundur, about a quarter of a mile from the gate,) where 
Mr. Blake came by his untimely end, and immediately in front of which was still 
standing the gallows upon which five of his murderers had been executed: on 
reaching the great square where this street crosses the main street of the city, 
we turned up the latter to our right hand, and after proceeding three or four 
hundred yards, again turned to our left on reaching the Tripolia gate, which 
gives access to the palace. After crossing an outer court about a hundred 
yards long and sixty broad, we came to a large square extending more than a 
hundred yards each way, with a pavilion in its centre, surrounded by a small 
garden where the ex-Minister Jhoota Ram used to sit when holding levees in 
the open air. On the north side of this square is that gate of the palace called 
Sur-deoree at which all visitors are expected to dismount from their equipages, 
and it was outside of this gate, in the N. W. angle of the square that Major 
Alves was cut down just as he was about to mount his elephant. 

We entered the principal court of the palace by the Sur-deoree gate, and 
in the centre of the area saw a handsome hall of white marble called Sur-butha, 
because the sirdars or nobles of the court sit under it while waiting for their 
turns to be presented to the Raja : it is a spacious baraduree or pavilion open 
all round, and in another court immediately to the eastward of it is a still lar¬ 
ger hall open only on three sides, which seems to be used on great public occa¬ 
sions as a durbar or royal hall of audience. The court containing the Sur- 
butha may be about ninety yards square, and the eastern court only ninety 
yards by sixty, while again immediately to eastward of the latter and appa¬ 
rently separated from it only by a single stout wall, is a very large court fully 
a hundred and fifty yards square, which is used as a military parade and place 
of exercise for the troops attached to the palace. By means of a very circui¬ 
tous entrance it has been contrived that four gates should be passed in going 
from the outer court to the parade ground, though one gate would be quite 
enough if opened through the aforesaid wall; and there are again two other gates 
between the parade ground and the open street that leads southward to the 
Sanganer gate (parallel to the street we traversed on entering the Ajmer gate), 
so that when the Raja quits his palace by this road which I have seen him do 
at the Dusera festival, he has to pass seven gates or more before he is clear of 
the royal premises. 
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interior of the After looking about us a little among the outer courts we proceeded to 
pal ‘ lu ' visit the interior of the palace, first entering a 9mall court on the west side of 

the Sur-butha court, the gate between these two being gaily ornamented with 
peacocks: opposite to this gateway is a curious looking roof, which at some dis¬ 
tance looks like a confused mass of green and yellow cement, but on nearer in¬ 
spection it turns out to be a plaster imitation of a host of parroquets sitting in 
a mango tree. On the south-side of this inner court is a suite of apartments 
containing an unfinished Sheesh-muhul, the roof of which is prettily ornament¬ 
ed with mirrors; but the rooms are quite unoccupied except by a number of 
hand-carriages, like garden chairs, only of a different pattern, in which the in¬ 
mates of the palace ride, and are drawn about by servants when too indolent 
to walk, or when otherwise unable to take exercise. To facilitate the use of 
these carriages in addition to the usual stair-cases forgiving access to the upper 
stories of the palace, inclined planes of masonry have also been constructed for 
the same purpose, as may be seen both in the Huwa-muhul and at Majee 
ka Bagh, as well as in the principal palace of Jaipoor. 

state apartments Opposite to the Sheesh-muhul and on the north side of the inner court, is a 
m the Sookfi Nuum. 

building of considerable size and height, called Sookh Nuwas, containing the 
principal state apartments. The ground floor is occupied by a winter-chamber 
of rather singular appearance, the whole being glazed, if it may be so called, with 
plates of mica regularly framed and fitted into large doors, so as to admit the 
sunshine and exclude the bleak winds of December and January. On the first 
floor above this snuggery is a large hall, in which the queen-regent holds levees 
on state occasions, the large terrace in front being sheltered by cloth canopies, 
and cut off from the hall of audience by crimson screens, to which are adapted 
gilt plates pierced with small holes apparently to allow the fair ladies inside 
to see what is going forward. On the same floor with this hall are some very 
beautiful chambers, the walls of which are painted in a most elaborate manner, 
and in the opposite sides of one of the windows are two recesses, each containing 
a large image of Radha or of Krishna concealed by a painted door. Some of the 
chambers are used as bed rooms, and even these are prettily ornamented; the state 
bed itself being a rich piece of furniture. Another apartment was exhibited the 
walls of which were painted with numerous female figures, but we had no time 
to waste in the examination of them nor had we leisure, unfortunately, for 
walking round the superb garden which lies close under the north side of the 
palace. 

Cannon foundry. After taking a hasty glance at a curious summer-house with a miniature 
garden and large tank furnished with a slide, (down which the female servants 
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were formerly made to slip into the water and then scramble to a little island in 
the middle of the tank), we left the immediate precincts of the palace and 
visited the gun-foundry and observatory, both of which are contained in a very 
large yard on the N. E. side of the Tripolia gate. Though cannon are no 
longer cast here, the apparatus seems to be in good order, there being a large 
furnace for melting and running the metal, and a very powerful piece of machi¬ 
nery for boring the guns, consisting of an enormous power wheel of wood, well 
framed and cogged, turned by capstan-bars and communicating its motion to 
the rest of the machinery by wooden trundles: large compound pullies are 
suspended between uprights of strong timber, apparently for the purpose of 
lowering the gun muzzle downwards on to a vertical borer, and steadying it 
during its descent. This apparatus is contained in a substantial building 
ornamented with devices of ordnance, and looks as if built by a European. 

The observatory of the great astronomer Jai Singh covers a large extent 
of grouud and seems as if it had never been used since the death of its royal 
founder, who flourished more than a hundred years ago. Those who have seen 
the Juntur-muntur or observatory half-way between Delhi and the Kootub 
Meenar will at once understand the appearance of the buildings at Jaipoor, 
the larger instruments being all built of masonry covered with fine white lime 
upon which the graduation was marked, but the plaster is now totally peeled 
off in many places owing to its long exposure to the open air. Beside the 
huge dials, azimuth circles, altitude pillars, and such other bulky instruments 
of masonry, there are some brazen altitude circles the enormous size and great 
weight of which contrasts strongly with the light yet accurate instruments 
used at present by European astronomers. One of the brass astrolabes of Jai 
Singh is many feet in diaineter, and they are all supported between pillars of 
stone by large iron swivels. 

The last place which we visited in the environs of the palace was the Huwa- 
muhul, a fanciful-looking structure several stories high, built for the purpose 
of enjoying fresh air, as the name implies. It occupies the S. E. corner of the 
palace grounds, and overhangs the N. W. angle of a large public square thronged 
with shops and a bustling population, which gives great animation to the scene. 
A tall tower at one end of the building contains the winding ramp or inclined 
plane used by those who are too lazy to mount from story to story by means 
of the stairs: two stable-courts lie immediately to northward of the Huwa- 
muhul, and there is a large open stable-yard on its west side also, the latter be¬ 
ing the windward quarter, so that it may occasionally coine to pass that the air 
inhaled in this “ palace of the winds” is not altogether so fragrant as might be 
2 s 
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desirable. The building seemed to be quite unoccupied, and after examining 
its narrow chambers and enjoying the fine prospect from its roof, we quitted 
the city by the same gate we entered, and returned to the residency, at Majee 
ha bagh. 

We were greatly pleased with our view of the city of Jaipoor, the exceed¬ 
ing regularity and beauty of which is a just source of pride to the inhabitants 
of this part of Rajwara. It is about two miles in length and a mile in width, 
containing by native estimation nearly eighty thousand houses which would 
give a population little short of four lakhs or 400,000 persons; these numbers 
may be grossly exaggerated, but Jaipoor is nevertheless a magnificent city and 
may challenge comparison in symmetry of design with any other metropolis in 
India. It occupies a sandy plain at the south end of some rocky hills several 
hundred feet high, on which is built the citadel: the latter has a very bold ap¬ 
pearance when viewed from the town, the south face of the rocks being very 
precipitous and totally inaccessible; but the site of the citadel is perhaps of 
easy access on the north side as the hills stretch away in that direction toward 
Amber. The city is entirely surrounded by a town wall of masonry with lof¬ 
ty towers and well-protected gateways, but the ramparts are too thin to offer 
an effectual resistance even to field artillery, and they are so low that the shift¬ 
ing sands have in some places drifted against the outside of the wall nearly as 
high as the parapet, totally obliterating the ditch if ever there was one. 

The general plan of the city is most simple, there being a central street 
about two miles long and forty yards broad, extending from the west gate or 
Chand-pol to the east end of the town: this main street is intersected at right 
angles by two or three others of equal width, but only half the length, running 
northward from the Ajmer, Sanganer and Ghatif gates (which are half a 
mile apart from each other), and having at the points of intersection spacious 
chouks or squares which are crowded with shops as well as the great streets, 
and indeed the appearance of the latter is very much disfigured by the mud 
platforms, stalls, and hovels that have been erected along their centres. The 
cross streets are in their turn intersected at right angles by narrower streets 


and the latter are again subdivided in a similar manner by lanes which are 
aligned with equal accuracy; so that nearly the whole of the city is portioned 
out into rectangular blocks like Washington, the west end of London, the new 
town of Edinburgh, or of Berlin. The palace, gardens, and royal premises, 
occupy the whole of the central block on the north side of the town, being half 
a mile long; and opposite the Tripolia gate in the middle of its south face is a 
fine broad street running quite to the south wall of the city. 
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Under a good Government Jaipoor would be a splendid place, but at pre- Degraded politi. 
sent the exhausted state of Dhoondhar of which it is the capital is strongly j a ipo 0r . 
typified by the appearance of the metropolis itself. An empty treasury, deso¬ 
late palaces, stagnating commerce, ferocious populace, and a rabble army, speak 
volumes against the late minister or rather autocrat Jhoota Ram, under whose 
misrule this miserable country has so long groaned. With a British force 
upon the spot the towns-people are tolerably civil, but individuals occasionally 
behave in a most insolent manner; and out in the district where our influence 
is totally unfelt, and the royal purwanu little attended to, a traveller is fortu¬ 
nate if he escapes either the pilfering of his property or some unpleasant colli¬ 
sion with the turbulent natives. During the late Raja’s lifetime I happened to 
be marching through Jaipoor and was furnished with a travelling-warrant for 
supplies, &c. with the broad seal of Jai Singh, and a royal messenger to add 
weight to it; but on halting at a village belonging to the Rawul Bairee Sal the 
Hurkaru was sent to obtain some wood and was threatened to be speared 
through the body for his pains! 

On the 14th August my camp continued to halt at Jaipoor, and on the ^ My camp leave* 
following day took its departure for Futtehgurh, marching seven kos eastward 
by a bad road to Kanota: and on the 16th they travelled seven kos farther in 
the same direction over an equally bad road to Jutwara, while I remained at 
Jaipoor with Major Alves uutil the 17th August, on which day the camp was 
again shifted to the eastward from Jutwara to KalaKho a distance of eight kos, 
so that the people had got a start of twenty-two kos or forty-six miles in ad¬ 
vance of me. Horses were however laid at each of the halting places to enable 
me to catch them up, and a camel was borrowed from our ever ready assistant 
Hindoo Mul, to convey me the firststage to Kanota, though the rocky pass and 
its slippery paved road extending to a considerable distance on the east side of 
Jaipoor were not very favorable for such a mode of travelling. 

After bidding adieu to Major Alves and his friendly assistants at Jaipoor, Ki-ht trip from 
I quitted the Agency at 4| r. M. on the 17th August, mounted on the same kiT” tW K#1 * 
camel with my old acquaintance Meg Singh, aud reached the beginning of the 
ghat at 5h 10m, p. m. We arrived at Kanota by sunset, (the distance being 
only eleven miles from Jaipoor,) and we entered the village at 6h 10m, p. m. 
when I dismissed the camel, and at 6h 25m started on horseback for Jutwara 
I reached this place which is seventeen miles from Kanota at loli 10m, p. m. 
and took a fresh horse who carried me eighteen miles farther to Kala Klio by 
lh 55m, A. M. on the 18th August, the road being very indifferent and the 
night dark so that I lost my way and rode for a considerable distance at the 
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bottom of a narrow ravine between two high banks, so that the horse could not 
even turn round. Exactly at midnight we passed Deosa, a considerable town 
s ix miles east of Jutwara, surrounded by an old stone wall, and situated at the 
^oot of a lofty conical rock of great size, on which is a hill fort now used as a 
state prison for the confinement of Jhoota Bam. We passed through this town 
without stopping, and reached Kala Kho a few minutes before two o’clock on 
the morning of the 18th as already mentioned. 

On the 18th August I left Kala Kho at 6 a. m. on the same horse that 
had brought me thither, allowing him only four hours rest, and by 8 a. M. we 
reached the town of Manpoor fourteen and a half miles east of Kala Kho, com¬ 
pleting a trip of sixty and a half miles from Jaipoor to Manpoor with a camel 
and two horses in fifteen and a half hours, including four and a half hours of 
stoppages, so that our real rate of travelling was nearly five and a half miles an 
hour the whole way, though the average would give barely four. The baggage 
did not reach Manpoor until 8 a. m. the road being very indifferent, so being 
without a tent I ensconced myself in a little temple or rather monument of a 
sutce, beside a brackish well on the north side of the town, and passed the 
day in it comfortably enough. Manpoor lies on the right bank of the river 
L'an Gunga, which is six hundred yards wide and nearly dry. The town is 
about the size of Doodhoo, containing eight hundred houses surrounded by 
a mud wall from twelve to fifteen feet high with good bastions, but appa¬ 
rently without a ditch and having no citadel. 

On the 19th August we inarched eight kos eastward by a bad road from 
camp Manpoor to Moua Rarrigurh passing several villages and crossing the 
bed of the l’an Gunga river twice within the first seven miles between Man- 
poor and Bisala: this village is nearly three miles from the Balahiree pass, 
where a range of rocky hills crosses the road, the latter being cut up by deep 
ravines for a great distance to westward of the pass, but not at all on its east 
side. The town of Moua contains two thousand houses and is surrounded by 
an earthen rampart with bastions, having a very neat though small citadel at 
its N. E. angle. This little mud fort does not belong to any of the Thakoors, 
but is a Ithuha possession of the Jaipoor Government: its interior is about 
ninety yards square and the walls very high, having a great command over the 
renee the parapet of which appears itself to be from 35 to 40 feet above the 
bottom of the ditch; the latter is broad as well as deep, the counterscarp being 
about twenty feet high, and it is protected by a covert way eight feet broad to 
which the interior slope of the glacis furnishes a parapet six feet high, but 
without any banquette. 
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Our next inarch took us out of Jaipoor into the Bhurtpoor territory, and 
we travelled eight short kos eastward over a tolerable road from Moua to camp 
Wer, a Jat city about eight miles beyond the large town of Busawur or Bhoosa- 
wur, at both of which places I had frequently halted in former times. Bhag- 
wan Das the Deewan of Wer was as civil as usual and did what he could to 
make one comfortable, but we had some rain during the night and the camp- 
followers were indifferently sheltered by the trees of the Nouluhha garden in 
which we were encamped. Wer is a neat little city surrounded by a good mud 
wall two miles in circuit, and in the centre of the town is a citadel of stone 
with very lofty walls surrounded by a large wet ditch. The bazar is good, 
aud some of the streets cross each other at right angles; the chief part of the 
city is on the north side of the fort, there being but few houses on its east side, 
and still fewer opposite the south face, near which is a large tank: the whole 
of the space on the west side, from the citadel ditch to the town wall, is occu¬ 
pied by the royal palace and gardens which are very beautiful, though the 
Raja seldom pays them a visit. 

On the following day we marched eight long kos eastward over a bad 
road through pouring rain, from the west side of the city of Wer to camp 
Fichoona, crossing the river Ban Gunga at Goorda three kos beyond Wer. 
Though we had so much rain as to wet me to the skin in spite of the felt-cloak 
with which the kind little Deewan of Wer supplied me, yet the stream was for¬ 
tunately passable by camels at the proper ford ; but I happened to miss this 
point and plumped nearly up to the horse’s shoulders in a pool of still water. 
Being soaked both by the river and the rain, I had not a particularly com¬ 
fortable ride. The distance being nearly nineteen miles to Pichoona where I 
arrived at two P. m. ; but as the baggage did not come up until late in the 
evening, I ran a good chance of having to fast in addition to my other trou¬ 
bles, had not a good Samaritan in the shape of a Bhurtpoor Havildar come to 
my relief. The village of Pichoona being of considerable size happens to have 
a small party of sipahees posted there, though it is not the capital of a piir^un- 
na or hundred,” aud the the Havildar who commanded this party seeing me 
drenched and hungry not only cleared out the best room in the T/iannah for 
my reception, but brought a part of his own dinner, consisting of rice-milk and 
girdle-calces which were dispatched with due thankfulness and little loss of 
time. 

On the 22nd August the camp only marched eight kos or sixteen, trtiles 
eastward from Pichoona in Bhurtpoor to Futehpoor Seekree, an old Mohu- 
mudan city now under British Government: but as Pichoona is only thirty- 
2 T 
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Arrival at Fut¬ 
tehgurh. 


Memorandum 
Dank trip. 


eight miles from Agra, and the 22nd happened to be Saturday, I left the bag¬ 
gage behind and made one march into cantonments, so as to be able to spend 
a quiet Sunday at that station. Every thing being arranged for this purpose, 

1 started early from Pichoona and reached Futehpoor Seekree at 11^ a. M. 
travelling on horseback over an indifferent road, of which the first five kos ran 
east to Khanwa and the remaining three kos about N. E. to Futehpoor. Here 
a buggy was waiting in readiness to take me on toward Agra, a second horse 
being stationed at Kirawulee (four kos beyond Futehpoor,) where I did not 
arrive until 2 r. M. there being much water in the road, and a deep little stream 
called the Orin Nudee to be forded to boot. After driving the buggy three kos 
over a rather swampy road from Kirawulee to Mirhakoor, where I arrived at 
about 3 P. M. a palkee was found in readiness by the roadside only five kos 
from cantonments, and after passing the half-way village of Puthoulee at 4£ 
p. m. I had the pleasure of alighting safe and sound in Agra at half-past five 
o’clock in the evening, at the house of Captain Chadwick of H. M. 13th Light 
Infantry. 

On the 23rd August I halted at Agra, and on the following morning at 
day-break started by dawk for Futtehgurh, where I arrived at about l£ or 

2 P. M. on the 25th August, 1835, travelling night and day to rejoin my family, 
and providentially completed in safety a journey of two thousand three hun¬ 
dred miles in exactly eleven months. The distance from Agra to Futtehgurh 
as measured by perambulator is 115 miles, and was divided into eight marches 
by my people who did not reach Futtehgurh until the 6th September, having 
divided into two marches the distance from Futehpoor Seekree to Agra, (twen¬ 
ty-two miles,) and they remained two or three days at that station while the 
infantry escort was relieved. 

The following memorandum will show the time occupied in going by 
dawk from Agra to Futtehgurh, much of the road being tinder water. 

Au)?. 24th. Quitted the house of Captain Chadwick, close to the church 


at Agra, at.y. A * M * 

Passed north gate of Tripolia, at. 5 45 „ 

Right bank of Jumna, Raj Ghat,. 6 05 „ 

Left bank of ditto,. -. 6 35 „ 

Changed bearers at Begum kee Seraee,. 7 40 „ 

Ditto ditto at Etimudpoor,. 9 » 

Ditto ditto at Feerozpoor,. ® p - M - 

Roopuspoora Nudee, right bank,. 3 25 „ 

Ditto ditto left hank,. 3 42 „ 

Changed bearers at Shekoabad,. 4 45 „ 


N. B. Much water between Shekoabad and Bamace. 
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Aug. 24th. Right bank of Sengoor Nudee,. 8h 25m, t. m. 


» 

Left bank of ditto, (crossing by raft,) .. 

. 8 

50 „ 

)) 

Changed bearers at Bkeemaee, . 

. 9 

42 ,, 

25th. 

Right bank of Nudee at Kurol,. 


87 A. M. 


Left bank of ditto,... 

. 0 

52 „ 

11 

Changed bearers at Beguraee,.. 

. 1 

18 „ 

11 

Ditto at Mynpooree,. 

.. 4 

45 „ 

11 

Ditto at Bhoongam,.. 

. 6 

82 „ 

11 

Ditto ? and parting of roads, at Bewur,. 

.. 8 

15 „ 

11 

Right bank of the Kalee Nudee,. 

.. 8 

48 „ 

11 

Left ditto, and changed at Mundanpoor,. 

. 9 

10 „ 

11 

Arrived at a choukee at Sukwaee,. 


03 r. m. 

11 

Left Sukwaee in a buggy,.. 

. 0 

15 „ 

11 

Changed horses at a Nullah,.. 

. 1 

10 „ 

11 

Arrived at Fnttehgurh cantonment,. 

It Ml • ••• X 

35 „ 


END OF PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 



















LOCAL MEMORANDA 

RK9PBCT1NO THK 

CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, COMMERCE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, FORTS, 

CITIES, ROADS, &c. 

OP 

THE TERRITORIES 

OP 

Beebmer* Jtafalmer, aSitfratoutyotrr, mrtr 

WITH 

STATISTICAL TABLES 

SHOWING THE DETAILS OF POPULATION AND TRADE OF VARIOUS CITIES AND TOWNS 

IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 

GENERAL EXTENT. 

The tract now under consideration is about three hundred miles in length 
and the same in breadth, lying principally between the 26th and 30th paral¬ 
lels of North latitude, and between the 70th and 75th meridians of East longi¬ 
tude ; and the total area comprehended within these limits, say 280x300 or 
84,000 square miles, may be"apportioned in the following way. 

1. Marwar or Jodhpqpr, Latitude 24 to 27|° North, and Longitude 
71° to 75° East: extreme length from the month of the river Lonee N. E. 
to Ladnoo or to Marout, being 300 miles, and the greatest width from Pollkurn 
or from Phulodee S. E. to the hills near Sojut 150 miles ; or say 280x140; 
giving an area of 39,200 square miles. 

2. Buhawulpoor or the Daodpotra country, Latitude 28° to 30|' North, 
and Longitude70° to 74° East: extreme length from near Subzul-kot under 
Khyrpoor N. E. to Ubhor in the Desert being 300 miles, and breadth from 
Buhawulpoor S. E to Ghous-gurh alias Rookbunpoor 80 miles, or say 280x70, 
giving an area of 19,600 square miles. 

3. Beekaner, Latitude 27 J 3 to 29i° North, and Longitude 72£° to 75|° 
East: extreme length from Beethnok or Guriala,near Girrajsir, N. E. to near 
Bhutner, being 150 miles, and breadth from Poogul S. E. to near Ladnoo, 
or from Unoopgurh S. E. to Chooroo 100 miles; or say 150x90; giving an 
area of 13.500 square miles. 


General Extent. 


Of Marwar. 


Of Buhawulpoor. 


Of Beekaner. 
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Of Jesulmer. 


Total Area. 


Great varieties 
of climate. 


Dnhealthinees of 
the damp air in 
Sind. 


4. Jesulmer, Latitude 26° to 28° North, and Longitude 70£° to 73° 
East: extreme length from near Girab N. E. to Girrajsir being 150 miles, and 
breadth from Bap near Phulodee N. W. to the middle of the Great Desert 
about 78 miles, giving an area of 11,700 square miles; so that the total extent 
of each of these countries is roughly estimated thus: 

Square Miles. 


Jodhpoor or Marwar, . 39,200 

Buhawulpoor. 19,600 

Beekaner,. 13,500 

Jesulmer... 11,700 


Total area as above stated. 84,000 square miles. 

But it is not improbable that this estimate is considerably in excess of the true 
quantity; and the loss would fall upon the States nearly in the proportion of 
their respective dimensions. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate varies considerably within these limits, certainly much more 
so than would be experienced in an equal portion of Hindoostan Proper; but 
this is easily accounted for if the peculiar situations of these countries be con¬ 
sidered. Buhawulpoor, for instance, the westernmost State of the four, is a 
long strip of country following the banks of the Sind and Ghara for 300 
miles, by reason of which the low lands that border these rivers are well water¬ 
ed, and the climate is delightfully cool even in the month of April, for a space of 
about 20 miles inland: here the Desert commences, coining in some places to 
within five or ten miles of the Ghara, and it might naturally be expected that 
the territories lying immediately to leeward, that is to the eastward of this broad 
sandy belt, which is from 50 to 100 miles wide, would be scorched by the hot 
winds that blow across it during the summer months. On leaving the Jesulmer 
frontier on the 4th March, 1835, the thermometer at 2| p. m. stood at 106|° 
in my tent and 119° in the sun: on the 5th March at 3 p. m. it stood at 107° 
in the tent and 117° in the sun at the same place, viz. camp Kohareesir on the 
south-east side of the Great Desert; but after our crossing over into Sind, on 
the 9tli of the same mouth, the thermometer in the shade was 92° at 3 P. m. and 
on the following day it stood at only 87° at 1 p. m. ! in our hut of sirhee or 
reeds at camp Khanpoor ; so that in five days the temperature had decreased 
nearly 20°. 

However grateful this diminution of heat might be to our feelings, it 
seems by no means conducive to the health of the inhabitants, many of whom 
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appeared to be in miserable health, particularly that part of the Hindoo popu¬ 
lation who confine themselves entirely to vegetable diet; for the Daodpotras, 

Buloches, and other Mohuinudans who eat freely of fish and other animal 
food, seem to be less unhealthy than the poor Hindoos. Another cause of un- 
healthiness may perhaps arise from the want of a regular rainy season 
in the Buhawulpoor couutry, which appears to labor under a grievous 
drought from the month of May until the beginning of September (?) though 
in the neighboring territories of Beekaner, Jesuhner, and Jodhpoor, there 
is generally an abundant fall of rain during the months of June July and 
August. At this season the air at Buhawulpoor is oppressively hot, and the 
atmosphere loaded with a fine impalpable dust that quite obscures the sky. 

In the month of May before the setting in of the rains the heat is certainly strong contrast 
awful in and near the Desert, the thermometer on the tableiu my tent being on ami winter Ui'iZZ 
the 8th May, 118 J at noon, 119° at half-past 12, and 117° at 3 f. m : on the 9th ka,lpr ' 

May it was 120° at noon, 123° at 1 p. M., 119° at 2 l>. m. and 116° at 3 p. m., 
in the same situation: yet, notwithstanding this fearfully high temperature, 
the summer seems to he by no means an unhealthy season, and we had scarcely 
a single sick man in camp, which was attributable chiefly to the dryness of the 
air. The weather is piercingly cold on the Beekaner frontier in the winter 
time, the thermometer frequently falling below 40° in the tents at day-break 
during the month of January 1835, and on the 7th of February it was down 
t»> 32° with a good deal of frost, so that ice was formed in considerable quantities 
on the ponds, and the different vessels of water in camp were completely 
frozen. 

The general range of temperature during nine months in the year will be General Temper- 
understood from the annexed table, which gives the mean height of the ther- lrtuie *" the slltlde- 
mometer in the shade from my own observations, the details of which are 
gi ven in the astronomical memoranda accompanying this report. 


, 

Month. 

A. 

M. 

Noon. 

P. 

M. 

Year 

5 to 6 

9 

3 

7 to 8 

1834 

November, .. 


84.3 

98.4 

90.9 


_ 

December, 

38.3 


83.2 

78.5 


1835 

January. 

41.3 


84.3 

86.7 


>» 

February,.. .. 

45.5 

74.4 

93.2 

87.1 

69.0 

>• 

March. 

57.2 

88.6 

91.1 

104.6 

72.8 

>« 

April, . 

74.0 

80.8 

89.3 

97.6 

83.0 

»» 

May. 

81.2 

92.8 

103.8 

104.8 

90,8 

• I 

June,.. 

82.6 

88.1 

93.0 

96.7 

92.7 

>■ 

bib. 

71) .3 

84.5 

84.9 

92.9 

86.3 
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Explanation of 
the 'table of Tem¬ 
perature. 


General healthi. 
netw of the country. 


General nature 
of the soil at Bu- 
hawulpoor. 


The peculiar circumstances under which the above table was constructed, 
will account for the height of the thermometer at noon in the mouths of March 
and April being lower than those of the preceding months ; the fact is, that 
the temperature at noon was taken in the open air in February and during the 
first half of March, when the meridian altitude of the sun could no longer be 
observed, so the remaining temperature at noon were registered in the tent 
and not in the sun : the height of the thermometer at day-break or at sun-rise 
was always noted inside the tent, but the evening observations were made out 
of doors. 

The observations respecting climate, which were formerly made in She- 
khawutee, hold equally good when applied in a more extended sense to the 
whole of Beekaner and Jesuliner with all the western portion of Marwar, com¬ 
prised between the city of Jodhpoor and the Desert, for the generally sandy 
nature of the country and the dryness of air render the inhabitants particularly 
healthy; in so much that there is a common native saying, that neither “ mud, 
musquitos, nor malaria” are to be found in these regions. This is particularly 
the case in Beekaner, which country may be traversed for a hundred miles 
without meeting a running stream even an inch deep: the country to the 
southward of Jodhpoor is, however, an exception to this remark, as the river 
Lonee occasionally contains a good deal of water, and the whole face of the 
country between the Aravulee mountains and the little Desert is cut up by 
torrents which run eventually into the river Lonee, There is much swampy 
ground in this neighborhood in the rains, and the capital of Jodhpoor is itself 
considered unhealthy at that season. 


SOIL. 

The soil of the various countries under examination are even more varied 
than their climate, and it may be separated into three grand divisions, the 
arable, the sandy, and the rocky: of which only the two first are to be found 
in Buhawulpoor, the two last in Jesuliner, and a mixture of all three in Jodh¬ 
poor and Beekaner. The whole of the lowlands of the Daodpotra country 
for 150 miles on each side of Buhawulpoor, along the banks of the great rivers, 
are formed by an alluvial deposit, but its quality is not so rich as the alluvion 
of Hindoostan, being greatly deteriorated, by the efflorescence of various salts: 
nevertheless, it produces abundance of corn, indigo, sugar-cane, &c, and, must, 
upon the whole, be considered a rich tract of country. The sandy Desert, how¬ 
ever, comes in many places so near to the rivers as greatly to diminish the 
width of this fertile strip of land; and it has already been mentioned that near 
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the city of Buhawulpoor the breadth of the carriage road is the only separa¬ 
tion between the hillocks of sand and a running canal from which the neigh¬ 
boring wheat fields are irrigated. 

Nearly the whole of the country in the immediate vicinity of Jesulmer is 
a stony desert with comparatively little sand, and no alluvial soil. Low ridges 
of limestone rock many miles in length run parallel to each other, and have a 
gentle inclination to the horizon so as to form long vallies between their ridges; 
but even in these hollows there appears to be very little arable ground. The 
country about Mohungnrh is, I believe, equally desolate, though less rocky ; and 
in the neighborhood of Bikumpoor and Birsilpoor little is to be seen but an 
ocean of sand heaved up into huge billows, and crested with such hardy shrubs 
as can best live without water. Of the southern part of Jesulmer toward 
Beenjoraee I cannot speak from personal observation, but conclude that it re¬ 
sembles the neighboring districts of Sheo and Kotra, which are composed 
almost entirely of rocks and sand. 

The Beekaner country is, upon the whole, more favored by nature than 
Jesulmer, for though the ground in the immediate vicinity of the capital is a 
hard pebbly soil totally unfit for cultivation, yet there are patches of arable land 
in many parts of this territory, particularly on the S. E. frontier between 
Beedasir and Ladnoo at Shoojangurh or Khurboozu-ka-kot, in which neigh¬ 
borhood there are large quantities of low ground where water is found very near 
the surface. The country about Rutungurh and Chooroo is very barren, as is 
also the western extremity of this territory near Beethnok and Guriala; the 
northern districts toward Muhajin and Unoopgurh are, I believe, equally 
sandy and unprofitable, and Poogul may actually be considered to be in the Great 
Desert, but the eastern frontier toward Renee Rajgurh and Sankhoo is per¬ 
haps a trifle better, owing to the neighborhood of the Katuree Nudee which 
runs through Shekhawutee and loses itself near the latter town. 

The soil of Jodhpoor is so diversified that it may almost be said to go 
from the extreme of fertility to that of desolation. The western boundary 
being the great desert of Sind, it may naturally be expected to be most sterile 
in this quarter, which it really is, the whole country west of Balmei and south 
of Girab being a mere desolate waste. A very different aspect is given to the 
country immediately to eastward of the Great Desert by those long ranges of 
high rocky hills which run northward from Chotun, Joona, Balmer and Bisala, 
to Kotra, &c. dividing the Great from the Little Desert, which occupies the west 
bank of the river Lonee and runs up north-eastward between the city of Jodh¬ 
poor and Pohkurn. Nearly the whole of this tract appears to be covered with 
2 x 


Soil of Jesulmer. 


The soil of Bee* 
kaner. 


Soil of Jodhpoor. 
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General arrange¬ 
ments of their Pro¬ 
ductions. 


Wild animals. 


Domestic cattle. 


sandhills, but low rocks show themselves on each flank, that is to say, both on 
the east side at Jodhpoor, Mundor, &c. and on the west side near Pohkurn and 
Piiulodee. The whole of the south part of Marwar about Saehor, Jalor, and 
Sivvana looks like a sea of rocky hills; the eastern parts about Palee, Neemaj, 
and Merta are, I believe, less stony, and there seems to be much arable ground 
between Balotra and the capital, as well as on the N. E. frontier toward Ma- 
rout, Kooehawun, and Deedwana, but of the northern districts about Nagor 
I know nothing. 

FROL ACTIONS. 

In speaking generally of the soil and climate of these regions, the four 
States of Jodhpoor, Buhawulpoor, Beekaner, and Jesulmer have been taken 
altogether; and in mentioning the different productions of each the same course 
may be adapted, dividing them into three classes, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, without distinguishing those which are artificial or require manufac¬ 
ture in a rough way, such as indigo, sugar, or salt, from .hose which are 
purely natural, as fuller’s-earth, limestone, &c. 

The animal productions are not very numerous in variety, even including 
the “ ferae nalura?,” but they are of the most useful kind. I am not aware 
that there are any elephants in Buhawul Khan’s territory, but a few of these 
animals are kept for state at each of the capitals in Rajwara. A few lious are 
said to inhabit the little desert westward of the Lonee, and wild hogs are very 
numerous about Balmer; but few tigers or leopards are ever heard of in 
Jodhpoor or Jesulmer, ail' 1 are, I believe, never seen in the juuguls of Bee- 
kaner. Neetgae and onte'opes abound in Sind, and a few deer are to be 
found to east wed of the Great Desert; but game or game-birds of any kind 
are very scarce in these quarters. A few wild ducks and grey partridges now 
and then show themselves, but 1 do not remember hearing that hyaenas, wolves, 
jackals, foxes, porcupines, hares, or any of the ordinary denizens of Indian 
juuguls are commonly found here. Snakes are, however, so common in some 
parts that the villagers wear leggings or long gaiters of leather as a protection 
against these reptiles. Fish are produced in large quantities in Sind, and are 
occasionally dried and carried to Jesulmer, but they are very scarce. 

Though these countries, with the exception of Sind, are so destitute of wild 
animals, yet the breed of domestic cattle is numerous and valuable. Camels, 
or rather dromedaries, are produced in abundance in Marwar, and the Bagur 
or sandy country west of Jaipoor, including Beekaner, close to the capital 
of which country is the celebrated Johur-jungul already mentioned as remark- 
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able for its breed of horses and camels. Numbers of these animals are sold at 
the annual fairs at Pohkurn near Ajmer, Tilwara near Balotra, and other places: 
the common price of a good baggage-camel being from SO to 75 roopees, and 
about double that sum for a sandnce or riding-camel. Some excellent horses 
are bred both at Beekaner aud at Pohkurn in Marwar, but they are not sent to 
the fairs for sale like the common couutry horses, the very best of which are to 
be purchased for 400 or 600 roopees, and ordinary ones at about 100. The 
use of horses is more common in Sind than that of camels for the purposes of 
riding, but their breed does not appear to be at all superior to those of Rajwara. 

The horned cattle of Sind too, though good of their kind, are by no means so 
celebrated as the bullocks of Nagor: the common cows of the Daodpotra 
provinces are only valued at from 7 to 12 roopees, but a pair of young Nagor 
cattle broken in for draught will sell for 60 or 90 roopees. Large flocks 
of sheep are found on the frontiers of Beekaner, Jesulmer, and .Todhpoor, their 
common price in the Bhatee country being two roopees for three sheep. 

The vegetable productions are few as far as the staple commodities of Vegetable pro- 
these countries are concerned ; but upon the whole the list might be swelled to 
a considerable extent by enumerating the various articles of garden produce, 
as may be seen by referring to the price current of Buhawulpoor aud other 
places. The chief articles grown in Sind appear to be wheat, rice, and indigo: 
the otdy articles for which Jesulmer appears to be celebrated are its onions, 
bairn, and roses; not forgetting a certain mango tree, on the roots of which 
many quarts of oil have been poured at various times by vay of improving 
the flavour of its fruit. The water-melons of Beekaner are excellent, and grow 
wild in great abundance, as does the Colocynth or bitter-apple. Jodhpoor does 
not appear to be distinguished for any of its vegetables, hut it has abundance 
of moth, bajra, and wheat; the two former articles being the principal subsis¬ 
tence of the greater part of the inhabitants of Marwar as well as of Beekaner 
and Jesulmer. 

Of the wild plants, the first which attracts the attention of a stranger is a Wild plants and 
strongly smelling and rather fragrant shrub called hoona, winch has been shrubs ' 
thought to resemble the herb fenugreek: it is a slender, tough-stemmed shrub, 
three feet high, aud overruns many hundred acres of the sandy ground in aud 
near Shekhawutee. Another remarkable shrub is a little white bushy plant 
about eighteen inches high, the hoary appearance of which has obtained for it 
the name of dholee roohree or the “white shrub.” Another small but very 
useful plant is the green broomy-looking thing called chug, which is about 
two feet long, aud is used in thatching the granaries or magazines of chaff 
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which are left out in the open air. Another shrub called lam grows plentiful¬ 
ly in the Desert, and is greedily eaten by camels; it is from two to three feet 
high. The phog, which is mentioned by Mr. Elphinstone, is also found in 
abundance in Marwar, and is a tough green bush, the numerous branches of 
which are bent in sharp elbows and terminate in broomy cusps instead of bear- 
ing leaves of any kind. 

Forest trees. Numerous small trees, such as the Babool, Janth (called, also Kejra, or 

Kunda, or Chokur ), Kureel (or Kair), and Peeloo (or Jaf) are found all over 
the country, not even excepting the Desert: hundreds of acacias or mimosas 
fill the plains south of Jodhpoor, and the large hollows near Gujner in Beeka- 
ner, Sirrud inJesulmer, and other places: the plains round Ahtnudpoor in 
Sind are thickly covered with juhoo or tamarisk, and Buhawulpoor abounds 
in the tall Khujoor or bastard date, and noble trees called take, which is 
the same as the Indian seesoo. The common large trees of Hiudoostan, such 
as the Bur or Banian tree, the Peepul, Neem, &c. appear to flourish wher¬ 
ever they are introduced, and might be cultivated successfully if required. 
There are some fine large trees at the gardens of Mundor near Jodhpoor, and 
at Baree, near Jesulmer, and nearly all the cities and towns in this part of the 
world have numerous trees, about the size of the neem, within their walls. 

Mineral Froduc- The mineral productions, though few in number, are of considerable 
tions of Mar«ar. va ] ue> though not including any of the metallic ores. Salt of very good qua¬ 

lity for the table is produced in very large quantities at Sambhur and Deed- 
wana, 150 miles N. E. of Jodhpoor, and at Puch-Bhudra, 60 miles W. S. W. 
of the same capital; there are also salt-works on a smaller scale a few miles 
north of Phulodee, which is 80 miles N. N. W. of Jodhpoor. The numerous 
rocky hills on the east and south sides of this territory doubtless contain nu¬ 
merous metals, as the range that runs from Ajmer to the northward contains 
lead, iron, copper, and even silver; but I have not heard of any such mines 
being wrought by the Jodhpoor State. The quarries of white marble at 
Mukrana, 120 miles N. E. of Jodhpoor, have been celebrated for ages; and 
the hills upon which the old cities of Pohkurn, Mundor, &c. are built, as well 
as the modern capital, furnish abundance of hard, red freestone of excellent 
quality as a building material. 

Of Jesulmer. The capital of Jesulmer is in like manner built upon a hill which fur¬ 

nishes a limestone more valuable even than the red sandstone of Marwar: it 
is of a dull yellow color, and takes an imperfect polish, but it has been used 
with great success in the art of Lithography, particularly as a transfer-stone. 
There is another variety of yellow limestone with large quantities of a substance 
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like red ochre intimately blended with it, which is produced at Haboor, a few 
miles N. N. W. of Jesulmer: and at the village of Mundha or Kohareesir, 80 
miles north of the same capital, are pits of a yellow unctuous-like clay resem¬ 
bling fuller’s-earth or Mooltanee-mutee, as the natives call it. I am not aware 
that there are any metals in the Bhatee country, and indeed the hills near Je- 
suliner have by no means a metalliferous appearance; coarse red sandstone may 
perhaps be found in the low ranges between Bap and Plmlodee close to the 
Marwar frontier, and some very hard stone shows itself near Nokra close to 
the limits of Beekaner. 

The Daodpotra country being either a low alluvion or a sandy desert can Of fiuhawnlpmr 
hardly be expected to produce any thing valuable in the way of minerals, but !md Beekimer ' 
if attention were paid to the subject it might perhaps be made to yield some 
of the earthy salts commonly found in India, such as saltpetre, soda, potash, 
and alimentary salts : there being no quarries, all the principal edifices are 
constructed of brick, and I do not remember to have seen a single stone-building 
from Khanpoor to Buhawulpoor. Beekaner is better supplied in this respect, 
for though the building-stone employed in this capital was formerly brought 
at a great expense from Jesulmer, yet quarries have lately been opened at 
Kharee, twenty kos N. N. E. of Beekaner, furnishing a fine hard red stone 
which is carved by the native masons into rich figures, and is universally used 
in facing the better class of houses. At the distance of twenty miles east by 
south from Beekaner is the village of Moondsir, neai which is procured the 
coarse liunhir or rough soft limestone called Dhandla-bhata, which is produced 
at Tejraxir three kos north of Moondsir; and at Kochor three kos south by east 
from Moondsir are quarries of red siliceous conglomerate, like massive agates 
embedded in a hard calcareous matrix, which is broken up and burned for lime: 
the lumps of agate (or jasper?) are used for building, and do not exceed the 
bulk of half a cubic foot. Large masses of indurated chalk or soft limestone 
are dug up a few feet under the surface of the sand near Chooroo and Rutun- 
gurh; and a few miles from the latter city, close to the eastern frontier of 
Beekaner, is the little conical hill of Beeruinsir, in which copper-mines have 
been wrought, but they were soon abandoned, as an unprofitable speculation ; 
nor have I heard of any other metals being found in this country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The system of tillage adopted throughout the northern part of Rajwara Specimen of pH. 
is the most simple that can be well devised: two crops are produced yearly mitlve ullage, 
in all other parts of Hindoostan, but here only one crop is raised, and the ease 
2 Y 
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with which this is managed in favorable seasons may he judged from the fol¬ 
lowing, which is believed to be a fact. An inhabitant of the Bagur having 
lost his draught cattle by disease was so hard pushed when the sowing lime 
came on that he actually ploughed the ground himself with the aid of his son, 
the young man dragging the plough, while the father assisted at the stilt, and 
in this manner after lightly scratching the surface of the sandy soil, the whole 
of their seed-corn was put into the ground: the rains came down abuudantly, 
the bajra produced a flue crop, and the harvest was so plentiful that this pains¬ 
taking farmer not only earned a subsistence for his family, but realized a suffi¬ 
cient sum to purchase fresh draught cattle. 

The ploughs used in this sandy country are very light, and the husband¬ 
man (who is generally of the Jat tribe or some very needy Rajpoot) can with 
ease carry his plough upon his head, yoke and all, if he does not prefer hooking 
the inverted share over the yoke on the bullocks’ necks and let the cud of the 
beam trail on the ground, as is usual in Ilindoostan. Camels are often used 
for ploughing in Marwar and in the Bagur, and 1 have seen this animal used 
in place of bullocks for drawing water from a well in Sind. The common pro¬ 
cess, is 1 believe, to commence turning up the surface of the soil, after the first 
fall of rain in June, and the seed is then sown apparently by broad-cast iustead 
of by the common Indian drill, which is nothing but a tube tied firmly to the 
plough with its lower opening close to the heel of the share, and a conical cup 
fitted into its upper end, into which the seed is dropped by hand, the mother 
or daughter of the ploughman performing this part of the work and carrying 
(he corn in her lap. When the bajra is quite ripe, at the commencement of 
the cold weather the ears are cut off and carried home, the stalks being left 
standing as not worth the trouble of carriage. 

Large harvests of millet and the pulse called moth are raised in this simple 
manner, but for wheat, barley and the better kinds of pulse the countries of 
Beekauer, Jesuliner and Jodhpoor are entirely dependent on those parts of Mar- 
war and Dhooudhar where irrigation can be carried on, or else they derive their 
supply of these articles from Sind. The whole of the Daodpotra country from 
Buhawulpoor to Khaupoor is intersected by canals from which vast crops of wheat 
are irrigated, but this cannot be done on the other side of the Desert where the 
water is from 200 to 300 feet below the surface of the earth A few handsful 
of greeu corn were occasionally sent to us as a rarity at Jesulmer, and we saw 
two or three small wheat-fields close to the boundary between Beekaner and 
Jesulmer, but these were not irrigated, and depended entirely upon the heavens 
for their supply of water. 
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The only agricultural implements worthy of notice are the beautiful little M ^ r " c e 38 ca 0 r f t9 tlie 
Marwaree carts drawn by two bullocks, which are light and strong, being care¬ 
fully framed with wood fastened and ornamented with iron ; and to such an 
extent are they valued that the carts built at Choridasir near Gujner in Beeka- 
ner are said to sell from 60 to 100 roopees each, though barely carrying more 
than the vile sugur of Bengal, which is rudely built of three or four sticks 
stuck together with pegs and mounted on a low pair of wooden wheels, the 
whole affair costing perhaps from 1| to 2j, roopees. The Marwarees take 
great pride in, as well as great care of their carts, and by way of protecting 
them from the weather, nice little cart-houses are sometimes built and covered 
with a roof of masonry, particularly in the Bhatee capital. The Jesulmer 
fashion of measuring grain in quarter-peck pots made of wood hooped with 
iron, is also worthy of notice, and is very well adapted to the habits of a people 
who live ou little else than dry grain and the milk and butter produced by their 
flocks and herds. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The only articles of domestic manufacture visible to any great extent in 
Jesulmer are the fine woollen cloths and coarse blanketing which are worn to 
a large extent in all parts of the country. As no cotton is grown here, and 
its importation would be very expensive, the Bhatees wisely turn the fleeces of 
their numerous flocks to the best account The coarse hair is spun into twine 
and iwisted into ropes, which are commonly applied to all the purposes 
for which cotton and hempen rope or twine would he available in other 
countries. The coarse wool is woven into excellent blankets, witli which even 
the poorest villagers seem to he well supplied, and the looms of Barmsir, a 
large village close to N. W. of Jesulmer, turn out large quantities of fine 
blanket-pieces' or coarse flannels which are woven with a double thread in the 
maimer of the cotton cloth called do-sootee, and are sold at from 3 to 7 roo¬ 
pees a pair. The finest woollen thread is woven into pugrees or head-dresses 
of an elastic and very curious texture, but these are difficult to be procured 
unless made to order. 

In the Beekaner country, and even at the very capital, which contains 
nearly 60,000 inhabitants, there seem to be positively no manufactures worthy 
of note: the iron-, brass-, and copper-smith, the stone-masons, curriers, weavers, 
dyers, and other artizans who reside here, may gain a sufficient maintenance for 
their families; but there appear to be no articles of any kind manufactured for 
exportation: the goldsmiths, sugar-refiners and leather-workers are however 
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particularly expert in their respective vocations, and some capital might be 
advantageously invested in these and other branches of trade did not the expense 
of carriage stand so heavily in the way. The principal manufactures of Sind 
appear to be coarse blue cloths, of which both the raw material and the indigo 
dye are 1 believe produced on the spot. Brass cups and dishes are made at 
Khanpoor, and tolerably well turned wooden boxes are to be seen at Ah mud- 
poor, but they cannot rival the beautiful articles of the latter kind manufactured 
at Pakputun on the right bank of the river Ghara laO miles N. E. of Bubawul- 
poor. The celebrated watchmaker and the silk stuffs of this city have already 
been noticed in the Journal; and very good fire-arms are made by Buhawul 
Khan’s workmen, though not equal to those of Khyrpoor or Ilydurabad. 

The manufactures of the Jodhpoor country are rather more varied in their 
nature than those already enumerated, particularly as regards hard-ware, of 
which considerable quantities are said to be made at Nagor. The sword cut¬ 
lery of Sirohee is famous throughout all India, but this little principality lies 
immediately outside Marwar on the south side of Jodhpoor. Glass bottles are 
said to be made at Nagor, as well as all common articles of iron, steel and brass; 
and the capital is itself celebrated for its fine turning-work in ivory and the 
pitarahs or portmanteaus of embossed red leather which are made here ; and 
Jodhpoor is also celebrated for the manufacture of military accoutrements, 
though I must confess that the native shooting-tackle which I obtained here was 
of very inferior workmanship, though the bullet pouches and other apparatus 
were made of blue velveteen embroidered with gold, and the mountings of the 
powder-flasks, &c. were all of pure silver. 

The few articles of domestic furniture required by the Marwarees and their 
neighbors appear to be neatly constructed *. they seem to trouble themselves 
little about tables, chairs or stools, but their beds are very nicely made, and are 
frequently suspended from the beams of the chamber ceiling by iron chains 
tinned over and provided with hooks which can be attached at pleasure to the 
rings at each corner of the charpaec or bed-stead. At Bikumpoor one of these 
beds is sustained by large chains composed of elephants and parrots cast in 
brass and linked together with hooks of the same metal. The children’s 
cradles are also a very pretty article of manufacture, being little wooden cots 
swinging from a round slender beam which is supported on four neat legs 
joined together in pairs at the top, but distended at the feet like the letter V 
inverted; the whole being prettily painted and ornamented with turner’s 
work. 
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COMMERCE. 

Commercial speculations appear to be carried on to a considerable extent Commerce of 
r _ Marwar and Bti- 

by the merchants of Marwar, which country produces several articles that hawulpoor. 

might be exported largely, such as salt, wool, buffalo-horns, hides, bone-dust 
for manure, bark for tanning, and perhaps many others, beside camels, horses* 
oxen and sheep. The principal imports appear to be iron, extract of sugar¬ 
cane or coarse sugar, copper, brass, wheat, cotton-cloth, drugs and dyes for 
home consumption: but a vast deal of traffic appears to take place in the great 
commercial cities Palee, Jodhpoor, Jesulmer, &c. in such articles as opium, 
bales of silk and piece-goods, which are neither produced in these territories 
nor are required in any very large quantities for home consumption: the car¬ 
riage of these articles, however, including the more bulky commodities, such as 
corn and salt gives employment to thousands of camels and other carriage- 
cattle, and conduces much to the prosperity of these States. The export trade 
at Buhawulpoor seems likely to be confined to rice, wheat and indigo; its im¬ 
ports being much the same as those of Marwar, and it may perhaps partake in 
a slight degree of the benefits derivable from transit duties on opium, horses 
from Afghanistan, and dried fruits from Bokhara. 

That the countries eastward of the Indus enjoy a pretty extensive com- Communication 
munication with foreign parts may be inferred from the fact of my havingseen " U * lurug11 |Ults ‘ 
what appeared to be excellent French brandy and Scotch whiskey at Koo- 
chawun in Marwar: Delhi scarves, ivory toys from Heerat, and American 
dishes of cast glass, at Beekaner ; to say nothing of a China teapot which I 
obtained at the latter place, and a case of English needles at Jodhpoor. The 
sugar of Rohilkund finds its way across the Upper Dooab into these districts 
either by way of Jugadree and Bheewanee, or by Hatrass, Bhurtpoor and Jai- 
poor. The rock-salt of Lahor is transported across the Desert, the opium of 
Malwa and Haroutee comes through the passes of Ajmer, and gold-thread, 
slab-copper, and other valuable articles, I believe, are brought from the east¬ 
ward, by way of Delhi, Muttra, or Agra. English guns, pistols, and watches 
are to be seen at Jodhpoor, Jesulmer, Buhawulpoor and Beekaner; and I have 
heard a musical work-box merrily playing “ La Parisienne” in the palace of 
the latter capital. 

The transit trade in opium is an affair of such magnitude that the follow- Opium trade, 
ing items of native information about this drug as exported from Haroutee to 
Dumaun may be useful, even though the details may not be very well authen¬ 
ticated. Camels which are loaded with opium at Palee are said to clear out at 
once for Damaun by a payment of three hundred and thirty-five roopees for 
2 z 
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each load, which covers every item of duty, freight and insurance; the loads 
consist of forty pdilees of ten hucha sera apiece, (at the rate of fifty-seven 
roopees weight per ser,) which makes a total of ten hucha mum or about six 
and a half pukka muns exclusive of package, poppy-leaves, &c .; hence the 
expense incurred at this rate is eight roopees six annas for every pailee (or five 
hundred and seventy roopees weight) of the drug. 

In ordinary cases the opium is loaded at Kotah in masses called pallo, 
weighing twenty-five seers each; and every camel-load is ten maunds of Palee 
weight (that is, fifteen tukkas of duhoosahee paisa per ser), or eight pukka 
muns, of which seven and a half maunds are opium, and the remaining half 
maund consists of the stuff called punnee or hhooree, i e. poppy-petals ?—and 
the pukka maund contains forty seers, each of which weighs eighty-five Shah- 
juhanee roopees. The bardana or package by which the opium is protected 
consists of two tanned hides, each weighing five seers; also coarse canvas of 
tid-puttee, also weighing five seers, and four pieces of the thick felt called 
numda. 

The camels used for the conveyance of the opium are hired at the fol¬ 
lowing rates. 

From Kotah to Jesulraer, twenty-five roopees; 

From Jesulmer to Tatta, sixteen roopees; 

From Tatta to Kuraehee Bundur, four roopees, 
the total freight per camel from Kotah to the port called Kuraehee Bundur 
being forty-five roopees; and from this place the drug is shipped off for 
Dumaun, Madras, and other ports. The total quantity of land carriage is taken 
in round numbers at (320) three hundred and twenty kos,the distances being 
From Kotah to Merta, one hundred kos; 

From Merta to Jesulmer, one hundred kos; 

From Jesulmer to Tatta, one hundred kos ; 
and from Tatta to Kuraehee Bundur, twenty kos. 

The more correct distance would perhaps be as follows: 

From Kotah to Ajmer, 132 miles,or 66 kos, 

From Ajmer to Merta, 44 miles, or 22 kos, 

From Merta to Choumoo, 51 kos, 

From Choumoo to Pohkurn, 18 kos, 

From Pohkurn to Jesulmer, 30 kos, 

From Jesulmer to Hydurabad, 106 kos, 
and from Hydurabad to Kuraehee Bundur, 58 kos. 


Grand Total of land carriage, 


351 kos 
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It is believed that the following list of transit duties paid upon each 
camel-load of opium is grossly over-rated, but it may perhaps include a sum 
paid aajeewakhion or insurance, which is also called beema; viz. 


At Boondee,. 

At Ajmer,... 


At Merta, .. . . 


At Jodhpoor..... 


At Choumoo. 


At Pohkurn.. 


At Jesulmer,. 



Total in Rajwara, 88 Roopees. 

Total at Tatta or at Kurachee Bundur, 175 Roopees; 
the latter sum being paid in full of all toll through the territories of Meet 
Mohumud Alee ? of Hydurabad; hence the grand total of transit duties on each 
camel-load of opium from Kotah to Kurachee Bundur amounts to (263) two 
hundred and sixty-three roopees. Taking the total of land carriage at 320 kos, 
the hire of each camel at 45 roopees, and the amount of tolls (with insurance ?) 
at 263 roopees as above stated, the expense of transporting each camel-load of 
opium, say six hundred and forty pounds weight, would be about one roopeeper 
kos, or a shilling a mile. 

CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

In giving the above details respecting the opium trade, frequent mention 
has been made of the native weights commonly called maund and seer, the 
proper names of which are mun and ser: even in Hindoostan the absolute 
weight of these two quantities are seldom the same in any two contiguous 
districts, but their relative values never change, there being always forty of 
the latter to one of the former. In roughly converting Indian into English 
weights, it is convenient to consider the ser as two pounds, and the mun as 
eighty pounds; or in very rough computations, thirty muns may be taken as 
the equivalent of a ton. The roopee, or else the paisa, is almost always taken 
as the standard by which the ser is regulated, but the traveller will find that 
not only the silver and copper coin bear no exact affinity to each other in 
neighboring countries, but even in the same State and the same city the rela¬ 
tive proportion between the two is constantly fluctuating. 

In the Statistical Tables which accompany this report the weights of va- 
rious local sers are given, sometimes in roopees and sometimes in paisas, and 
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by way of establishing some kind of a standard of comparison between the 
varieus roopees current about Buhawulpoor and Beekaner, the following Ta¬ 
ble of their weights and dimensions is subjoined. 


Number. 

Name of Roopees. 

Where current. 

Weight in 
Groins. 

Diameter in 
inches. 

Thickness in 
inches. 

1 


Hcerat or Kabool, ... 

146 

0.875 

0.125 

2 

Nanuksliahec, .... 

Punjab. 

172 

0 900 

0.070 

3 


Shikarpoor. 

176 

0.860 

0.120 

4 


Buhawulpoor,. 

171 

0.920 

0.110 

5 

Choubees Suna, .. 

Buhawulpoor,. 

172J 

0.705 

0.190 

6 


Ahmudpoor,. 

127 

0.810 

0.120 

7 


Beekaner ?. 

176 

0.945 

0.110 

8 

Kuldar,. '.... 

Furuklmbail. 

180? 

1.035 

0.100 


No. 1 is a very neat coin with a tooghra inscription in the Persian charac¬ 
ter ; it seems to have no particular distinguishing symbol, and its actual value 
is unknown. 


No. 2 is a very coarsely executed coin, rather oval in shape with a clumsy 
attempt at a Persian inscription ; its symbol is a broad pointed leaf, or some¬ 
thing like a mason’s trowel Jffir and its value is l6f kutdar anas. 

No. 3 is a tolerably neat coin with a Persian legend ; its value is 16| anas 
of the ltuldar or sonat roopee, and its distinguishing symbol is a bush • 

No. 4 is a coarse coin with a Persian inscription, and has a distinguish¬ 
ing mark, shaped like an inverted heart 0 ; it is considered to have very lit¬ 
tle alloy, and is equal in value to the ltuldar roopee. 

No. 5 is a very pretty though rather dumpty coin of a slightly oval shape, 
and bears a Persian legend; it is not pure silver, and is only worth 15 anas, 
having no particular mark. 

No. 6 is a tolerably neat coin with a Persian inscription ; it is distin¬ 
guished by a symbol like a small branch of a date tree , and is only 
worth 12 kuldar anas- 

No. 7 is a neat coin with an odd attempt at a Persian legend; it is, I 
believe, a little more valuable than the kuldar roopee, and its inscription is 
headed thus V&Po. 

No. 8 is the common htldar or sonat roopee issued from the Company’s 
mint at Futtehgurh, and current, all over Upper India, including a great part 
of Rajwara and the Mahratta country. 

kinds of In addition to the roopees here enumerated numerous other coins of the 
same name are current both in Rajwara and Sind. There appears to be no 
mint for silver at Jesulmer, the roopee called Ukheshahee being current here 
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as well as in the Daodpotra country; but in Marwar there are at least five 
mints, viz. Jodhpoor, Nagor, Sachor, Palee, and Sojut, so there may well he a 
diversity of these coins at Jodhpoor. The Jaipoor roopee is current over a 
considerable extent of country, including Shekhawutee, and the large Jaipoor 
paisa called jliursahec has a still greater currency, being received into circula¬ 
tion at Alwur and Bhurtpoor as well as all through Dhoomlhar: it takes its 
name from jhar, “a bush,” as all the Jaipoor coins bear a clumsy imitation of 

the dha/i or chool tree . 

The paisa of Jodhpoor is a large coarse copper coin valued at nearly half 
an ana, whereas the khijooria paisa of Sind is little more than a fourth of its 
value, being only the seventh part of an ana; and the copper currency of Jesul- 
mer is still more diminutive, consisting of small farthings or mites called De- 
hoorcea or Deorce, fourteen of which go to one paisa, and thirty-one of the 
latter make one roopee. The lieorees are very irregular both in shape, size, 
and device, but 14 of them weigh only 7 grains less than an English penny, 
and their average weight may be taken at 2fi6-rl4 —19 grains, though the 
individual pieces vary from 9 to 28 grains; their mean diameter is about half 
an inch, the extremes being 0.395 and 0.580 : a small coin of this kind is very 
convenient in a country where the small shells called lource (or coicree) are 
not current as fractional parts of a paisa, and where their value is not under¬ 
stood as in liindoostau. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The state of science among the Rajpoots and Daodpotras can hardly be 
wondered at, though nearly at its lowest ebb ; for among a pastural and agri¬ 
cultural people whose nobles are but one degree richer or better taught than 
themselves, scientific information of any kind would naturally be unknown and 
unsought, unless it tended either to increase their herds and crops or to repel 
their enemies ; nearly the only change in the manner of life among these people 
being from the sickle to the sword, and vice versa, at least where the alternate 
occupations of fighting and tilling the soil are not incompatible v^ith their 
prejudices of caste. There are numerous Joshees in the Jodhpoor country, 
but how few of them have the most distant idea of the science of astrology or 
astronomy (jotish) from which they derive their name : a few bold imposters 
may announce themselves as adepts in Geomancy (rum!), and we fell in with an 
old rogue of this kiud at Buhawul Khan’s court, who professed to perform 
divination, and gave us a specimen of his art. 

He was provided with some brass dice, through each of which a bole was 
drilled, so that it might be mounted on a thick wire, that served as an axis, 
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allowing the four dice which were fastened together to have a free rotatory 
motion like the rings of a puzzle-padlock; and the whole divining rod thus 
constructed was nearly the same shape and size as the common Indian dice 
called pansa. A few of these dice and a small thin board of hard wood, with 
a quantum sufficit of cunning, constituted the old llummal's whole stock iu 
trade, in which we had little faith, especially as he had persisted in prophecy- 
ing good luck to Shah Shooja, the ex-king of Kabool, whom we met as a fugi¬ 
tive on the skirts of the Desert. When a question is proposed to the fortune¬ 
teller he rolls the dice over and over in one hand many times, and at last throws 
them on to the little board ; his answer being framed according to the accident¬ 
al disposition of the numbers on each of the uppermost squares, which are of 
course carefully inspected. 

Practice »f Me- Though the higher branches of mathematics and the physical sciences 
are quite unknown, yet is arithmetic cultivated in a certain degree, and the 
art of medicine is practised to a considerable extent; even a taste for natural 
history may be discovered in the occasional formation of a menagerie, and of 
horticulture in the noble gardens at the different capitals. It is not, however, 
to be understood that arithmetic is studied or medicine taught as abstract 
sciences, for the practical part only appears to be attended to in each ; and their 
deficiency in the healing art may he understood from my being applied to by 
a person attached to the court of Beekaner for medicines to cure a complaint 
with which the Raja was troubled, but which the individual who carried off 
the remedies declared to be for his own use. Ou another occasion, when the 
Jesulmer Vakeel was laid up with a fever at Jodhpoor, an ordinary dose of 
calomel and emetic tartar astonished him so that he cleared all the people out 
of his tent, and assured me solemnly that he was going to die ! 

Mechanical Arts. The mechanical arts are practised with considerable success in the capital 
cities, as shown by the watch-maker at Buliawulpoor, the portrait-painter and 
sculptor at Beekaner, the ivory-turners at Jodhpoor, and a great variety of 
handicraftsmen in other places: nor is their architectural skill by any means 
to be despised, whether it be applied to such massive works as those which 
cover the great gate of the citadel at Jodhpoor, or to such delicate structures 
as the interior of the Gnj- muhul at Beekaner. This is almost the only branch 
of art, in cultivating which large sums have been lavished by the various 
Rajas, and this too for the mere reason that it is conducive to their personal 
comfort as well as to their future glory. 

Different styles of Striking diversities of architectural style are apparent indifferent parts 

nd.iieaun.-. of the tract of country under consideration, which may easily be explained by 
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local circumstances. The huts of the poor villagers in the greater part of the 
Bagur or sandy country, are naturally composed of such materials as are pro¬ 
curable on the spot: the most common shrubs are bur eel, nk and phog, of 
which the former is too flimsy and the latter too tough to be wattled into walls, 
so the ak is used for this purpose, and is thatched with chug or with the stems 
of bajra or any thing else that is found most convenient; and both the circu¬ 
lar walls of the huts and their conical roofs are often belted round with grass- 
ropes or hay-bands to make them more secure. Where a belter class of houses 
is required, plenty of fuel is at hand for the burning of bricks, though water 
and fire-clay are rather more difficult to be procured ; but there is much cal¬ 
careous earth under the sand, which yields very tolerable lime, and many good 
houses seem to be built in this manner, the hejta or chokur tree being used 
for roofing. The most permanent kind of buildings are of course those of 
hewn stone without any mixture of brick or wood work, in which class may be 
reckoned the pagodas at Bikumpoor, which are said to have existed for eigh¬ 
teen centuries ; and those of Jesuhner and Beekaner also appear to be many 
hundred years old, and some of them are very beautiful. Many of the differ¬ 
ent palaces seem to-be built of the same material too; i. e. of plain stone without 
any mixture of timber, and in consequence all the rooms are so narrow as to 
be spanned by a single slab of freestone; or should a larger chamber be 
required, as for a ball of audience, its ceiling which forms the floor of the 
upper story is obliged to be supported by massive pillars at small intervals’, 
which have a disagreeable effect. 

The immediate vicinity of quarries of good building stone at many of the 
chief cities in Raj warn, contributes much to the solidity and grandeur of the 
different edifices both public and private, nor have any pains been spared in 
embellishing these materials, though there is nothing in this part of the world 
that can rival the temples on Mount Ahoo in richness, or the places at Deeg 
iu purity of architectural design. The Muha Mundur and the Pashan ka 
Mundur at .Todhpoor are modern edifices, hut are well worth examination as 
specimens of the sacred architecture of the present day, and the Jain temples 
both at Jesulrner and Beekaner will serve as specimens of the taste of old 
times. They are all surmounted by tall pointed spires with gilded pinnacles, 
and are covered with carving within and without, beside which their courts 
are made the receptacle of as many images of Boodha as can find standing 
room round the walls. In other countries the Mohunuulan mosques are 
generally the most conspicuous buildings in each city; but in the northern 
parts of Rajwara, excepting the large muxjid at Merta I hardly remember a 
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single Moosulman edifice of any importance: in Sind, however, the case is 
widely different, for the durgah at Ooch and the mosques at Buhawulpoor, 
Alnnudpoor and Khanpoor are four of the finest buildings in all the Daod- 
potra country, though they would look very poor beside those at Delhi and 
Agra. 

Royal edilircs. It has already been observed that in some of the royal buildings in Raj- 

wara a want of space in the principal chambers is a prominent fault; but it is 
one which scarcely admits of remedy from the impossibility of trusting to stone 
beams for the roofs or floors and the difficulty of procuring wooden ones: iron 
joists seem to be quite out of the question just now, though they may come 
into use at some future period. The palaces of Jaipoor and of Beekaner have 
already been fully described in the Journal, at least as far as we had opportu¬ 
nities of examining them; and they appeared much richer than those at Jodh- 
poor or Jesulmer, the latter being very inferior within, though its external ap¬ 
pearance is rather imposing. The houses of the Daodpotia Khan will not 
bear the designation of “ palace,” being plain and almost shabby brick build¬ 
ings, and if his private place of abode at Dilawur in the Desert is no better 
than the public buildings at Buhawulpoor, Dera and Khanpoor, he is certainly 
the worst lodged sovereign on this side the Indus. 

Domestic Arctii- The common style of building in this part of Sind, though somewhat 
tecture m Siml. s j„)j] ar to that among the poor peasants in Manvar, is much superior to the 
latter; for the enormous quantity of large tamarisk or juhoo jungul furnishes 
them with poles and sticks of a better quality than the ak or milk bush ; and 
though timber of great length and size are scarce, yet bulees or small beams of 
a moderate scantling are easily procurable. Even the largest dwelling-houses 
appear to be built with a great economy both of bricks, lime, and timber ; for 
though the wealthy natives like to have a large airy room, they do not like 
the expense either of thick walls or stout beams. The method adopted to avoid 
this is to make the beams so slight that the roof trembles under the tread of 
any person who walks upon it, and instead of making the walls of one uniform 
thickness they are carried up of the full thickness only immediately under the 
beams and the intervening bays are filled up with a thin shell of masonry, 
which is crossed at intervals by a horizontal rib of brick-work as thick as the 
vertical pillars which form the rest of the wall. The ceilings and cornices are 
sometimes richly and elaborately painted with rather gaudy colors, in which 
red and green predominate; and the place of windows is supplied by wooden 
lattices wrought into a variety of minute but symmetrical patterns like the 
marble screen round the tomb in the Taj at Agra ; but instead of being carved 
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Out of a solid slab or plank, they consist of a number of small pieces of wood 
curiously fitted together. 

The domestic architecture in Raj wara, where stone abounds, is of a dif- Description of an 

ferent character, and the most ordinary class of merchants’ houses at Jesulmer 3esu"mer. h ° Ube lt 
may be described as follows. The frontage is generally very small, and in the 
instance of the huwelee of Muha Singh, which is taken as one of the plainest 
kind, it is only about 24 feet .; the basement story which is painted red, being 
perfectly plain, with nothing but a door leading into the inner court, and a 
couple of small slits instead of windows to give light to the lumber-room which 
occupies this part of the house. The upper floor or principal story is very 
neat, the front consisting of a small projecting balcony of heavy but not inele¬ 
gant construction, flanked by two latticed windows each about four feet square 
and ornamented with very tasty architectural devices both below and above 
the lattices, the whole being formed of massive slabs of yellow limestone: and 
the stone canopy which surmounts the balcony is carried upwards with appro¬ 
priate ornaments until it meets a second balcony or lounging seat which pro¬ 
jects from the centre of the battlements of the flat roof, and is like them neatly 
embellished with cut stone panels. Each story is furnished with a long 
stone spout to carry off the water, the whole of which finds its way through 
the streets without the aid of gutters : the inhabitants care little for this, as 
each house is raised four feet or more above the street by a plain stone terrace 
about six feet broad ; and in the front of these terraces are bedded long blocks 
of stone, the ends of which are left sticking out, and are fashioned into either 
knobs or rings, so that camels and other cattle may be tied to them. 

The interior arrangement is very simple, and generally consists of a very interior arrange. 

* incut* 

small court only a few feet square exactly in the middle of the house and open 
to the sky, sundry water-spouts being also directed into this area, whence the 
united streams are again discharged by another vent into the street. It is sin¬ 
gular that so much fine rain water should be allowed to run to waste in a city 
like Jesulmer where this article is so scarce, but the respectable Hindoos would 
consider water so collected as impure, though it might be at once drained off 
from the roof to a well in the centre of the area. The family water-appara¬ 
tus occupies one side of this little court, and the rusora or kitchen another 
side; nor is the Sethnee or merchant’s wife ashamed to be seen superintending 
this part of the menage. One or two narrow and steep stair-cases of stone lead 
from the corners of the area to the upper story and the roof, which is occasion¬ 
ally arranged so that the females of the family may also be able to take the air 
here; the principal bed-room occupies the front side of the square, and is really 
9 ? 
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House of Salim 
Singh. 


General remarks. 


a very comfortable room, fitted up with the swinging beds already noticed. 
The back part of the house is devoted to store-rooms, and the two side faces of 
the square contain narrow chambers, &c. with a profusion of odd but conve. 
nient little nooks and cupboards built into the thickness of the wall. Pretty 
cradles and beds are provided for the children, long wooden pegs neatly paint¬ 
ed project from the wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, and, in short, 
every thing wears an appearance of comfort, the more pleasing as it is quite 
unexpected. 

The house of Salim Singh Muhutto late Minister to the Rawul at Jesulmer, 
is by far the handsomest private structure in this city, and is carried to the 
height of five stories beside an upper one surmounted by five cupolas, the whole 
of which are framed of wood. The lower story is a dead blank as usual, except 
the door, which is nearly in the middle of the building, and a small window or 
two; the first floor is nearly as plain, but the second floor or third story has 
some neat balconies at the Zunana end, which is on the right side of the en¬ 
trance. The fourth story is hardly worth notice, but the fifth contains a very 
pretty room fitted up as sheesh-muhul, that is to say, richly ornamented with 
mirror-work and paintings, and surrounded by an elegant projecting gallery 
supported by large stone corbels fashioned into the shape of hundreds of pige¬ 
ons or doves: the gallery is sheltered by large projecting eaves of a graceful 
drooping form surmounted by a small row of exquisitely white domes. The 
wooden story which crowns this sheesh-muhul has its pillars and window-shut¬ 
ters with the inside of its cupolas painted red, and the outside a dull green or 
some such color, which contrasts well both with the white domes and with 
the yellow limestone of which the rest of this edifice is built. The expense of 
erecting this building must have been very great, though there are many stone¬ 
masons at Jesulmer, and building materials are quarried on the spot. 

a 

FORTS AND CITIES. 

The principal forts and cities which we visited have already been 
minutely described in the Journal, but an enumeration of them together with 
the chief places which we did not see may be of use ; and they will be given 
in the order in which we entered the respective territories. It must be pre¬ 
mised, however, that the hill forts of Jodhpoor and Jesulmer seemed the only 
ones likely to give an European army much trouble, the forts of Beekaner. 
Pohkurn, Mojgurh, &c. being all of them in the plain and quite unable to 
resist battering by heavy guns. The forts in principal cities of the Daodpotra 
country appear to be of the most contemptible kind, even Buhawulpoor being 
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defended by nothing but a crumbling mud wall; and some of the frontier forts 
of Jesulmer and Beekaner, though built of masonry, are nearly in the same 
useless state. 

The chief cities and towns in the Beekaner territory (nearly all of which in Beekaner plaCM 
are provided with pukka forts) are as follows, and those cities which are de¬ 
fended by a towu wall are marked with an asterisk. 

Alsir, Anupgarh, Badinu, Bahadra, ? Bhatner,? Bidasir, Bigoh, *Bfkaner 
Bimlu, Bithnok, Charwas, *Churu, Dadrera, Desnok, Fathihabad, ? Garibdesir, 

Ghangu, Ghariala, Jaitpur, Koilath,Mahajin, Malasir, Mingnu, Nima, Pungal, 

Rajaldesir, *Rajgarh, Rajpura, *Ratangarh, *Reni, Saewa, Sandwa, Sankhfi, 

Sathun, Subhagdesir, Sujangarh, Suratgarh, ? Thirano, with several others on 
the northern frontier which have escaped my notice, particularly in the 
direction of Buhadra, Bhutner, and Futtehabad, none of which, I believe, 
actually belong to Beekaner. 

The principal places in the Bhatee country are Bakina, Bap, Baru, Bikam- In Jesulmer. 
poor, Binjorai, Biruisir, Birsilpur, Chandhan, Devikot, Girrajsir, Jesalmer, 

Kcinod, Kishangarh, Lathi, Mohangarh, Nachna, Nawathala, Nohar, (which 
has been seized by the Daodpotras and called by them Islarngarh,) Nok, Rarn- 
garh, Rukhanpur (which is now a Daodpotra fort, called Ghaosgarh), Rupsi 
and Thanot. Pfingal or Poogul is also a Bhatee fort, but has long since fallen 
under the government of Beekaner. Jesulmer is the only town in the Bhatee 
territory that is surrounded by a shuhur-punah or rampart. 

The chief towns in the Daodpotra country are tolerably numerous, and In Buhawulpoor. 
those among them which have forts worth mentioning (except Dilawur, Marot, 
and perhaps one or two others) may be distinguished by their names terminat¬ 
ing in the syllables “ garh" and “ kot." Ahmadpur, Ahmadpur-Larnma, 

Amingarh, Bahawalpur, Bijnot, Dilawar, Dingarh or Traihara, Ghaosgarh or 
Rukhanpur, iGhaospur, Gurjiana, Ikhtiargarhi, Islarngarh, Khanpur, Kot- 
ka'im-rais, Marot, Mirgarh, Mojgarh, Mubarakpur, Nawa-kot, Pabarwali, Phu- 
lara, Tarinda and U'cli, are the principal places belonging to Buhawul Khan, 
and Buhawulpoor is, I believe, the only one of them possessing any thing like 
a shuhur-punah. 

Marwar has so many fine cities and towns, with both hill-forts and gur- In Marwar. 
hees in the plains that it will be convenient to divide them into two classes, 
vizi those which are khalsa or belonging to Government, and those which are 
in the hands of Thakoors or feudatory Barons of Jodhpoor; and though some 
of the following may be classed erroneously, the principal places are believed 
to be right. The Royal towns are Balotr&, Bhainslana, Blsalpur, Ckaku, ? 
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Champasir, ? Dechu, Didwana, Girab, Jalor, Jodhpfir, Kornra, Mandor, Ma- 
rot, ? Merta, Mundwa, Ondfi or U'du, Pachbadra, Pali, Parbatsir, ? Patodi, Pha¬ 
lodi, Plialsund, Ras,? Sachor, Sambhar, Sandera, ? Shew or Siw, Siwana, Sojat. ? 
The towns not under the immediate authority of the Raja of Jodhpoor are A-sop, 
A'fi or A'wa near Sojat, A'u or A'wa near Phalodi, Bahadrajun, Balmer, Bha- 
niana, Bichala, Bursu, Chaomii, Chotan, Gara, or Guro, Jahil, ? Jasol, Jaita- 
ran, Jtina, Kalianpur, Khatu, Kotra, Kuchawan, Ladnu, Mitri, Nagar-Guro, 
Nagar-Mewa, Nagor, ? Nimaj, Panchwa, Pipar, Pohkarn, and Ria. The hill 
forts are Balmer, * Jalor, Jasol, *Jodhpur, Kotra, *Kuchawan, Mandor, Marot, 
Mitri, Panchwa, Parbatsir, ? *Ria, Sachor, ? Siwana,? &c., but some of these 
are very contemptible; and the principal forts in the plains are Bahadrajhn, 
Bursu, Ladnu, *Merta, *Nagor, Nimaj, ? Phalodi, *Pipar, and * Pohkarn; those 
which have shuhur punahs or a separate town-wall, being distinguished by an 
asterisk, as before. 


ROADS. 

Mean* nf com- The means of internal communication between the various cities in the 
northern parts of Rajwara are so limited in consequence of the extreme san¬ 
diness of the soil, that wheeled carriages are very little used for the transport 
of goods to distant markets; but the light Marwar carts are every where in 
constant use even on the borders of the desert for conveying grain to short 
distances, or for carrying water from village to village, in which case a large 
earthen pot is tied upright in the middle of each cart. Camels are universal¬ 
ly employed for the carriage of gruff goods, and smaller packets or despatches 
of money are also conveyed by shootur-suwars or camel-riders; but the letters 
of merchants and even royal missives appear to be occasionally forwarded by 
Jcasids or foot-runners, who perform journeys of very great length without 
relief, as the system of daks or relays of messengers at different stages has not 
been generally introduced. 

Conveyance of a The nature of the roads in Jesulmer may be guessed from the difficulty 
field-piece in Je- ° 3 

sulmer, experienced m conveying a couple of light field-pieces to the frontier to salute 

the Rawul during his stay at Girrajsir. One was, I believe, drawn to a consi¬ 
derable distance from the capital toward the frontier by bullocks ; the other 
one was carried piece-meal from Bikumpoorto Girrajsir and back again, the 
gun being dismounted from its carriage, and the wheels separated from the 
trail, so that the whole could be divided among three camels, each of which 
was perhaps burdened with three hundred-weight or between four and five 
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pukka mounds in addition to their pack-saddles and other accoutrements. The 
road from Bikumpoor to Girrajsir is, however, one of the heaviest in the 
Jesulmer territory, and it seems that roads for loaded carts might be made 
with little difficulty from the capital eastward as far as Pohkurn and north¬ 
ward by way of Birmsir to the edge of the great Desert,. 

The roads in the Buhawulpoor district are of the worst description, being 
merely camel-paths in the sandy tracts, or narrow ways between deep wet 
ditches in the fertile parts of Sind: the former are of course only well suited 
for camels, and the latter for horses, yet tolerable carriage roads might be made 
wherever required throughout the whole valley of the Ghara and Indus by 
making wide embankments and throwing temporary bridges over the numer¬ 
ous canals, large and small, by which the entire lowlands are intersected ; nor 
would this be difficult in the proper season when plenty of materials would be 
found close at hand for constructing these bridges. The principal channels of 
the canals are navigable by boats of considerable burden which come down even 
to the city of Khanpoor, and perhaps the smaller branches and cuts might be 
made subservient to the transporting of grain and other produce by building 
small punts and canoes fit for their navigation. 

A considerable part of the Beekaner country might also be traversed by 
carts, much of the soil in the central, southern, and western districts being 
tolerably hard ; but on the eastern frontier the surface of the country becomes 
so much broken that it almost resembles a sea of sandhills like the western 
part of the Shekhawutee country, which is contiguous to it; yet in the year 
1831 I carried four broad-wheeled tumbrils, of the kind called Quarter Master’s 
carts, from Alwur and Narnoul through the whole of. Shekhawutee to Chooroo 
in Beekaner, and thence by Seekur,- Kooehawun and Roopnugur to Ajmer with 
only two bullocks in each cart: nor was any insuperable difficulty experienced 
in carrying General Stevenson’s battering train across the same country in 
1834-35, though it was necessary to attach a few extra pairs of bullocks to 
the long eighteen and twenty-four pounders, and the rear-guard of the army 
was occasionally obliged to run the mortar-carts up the sandhills by sheer 
foyce of hand, the bullocks being unyoked for the purpose. 

The western portion of Marwar partakes so much of the character of the 
Desert, that its roads must be considered as very littie better than simple camel- 
tracks or as bridle-paths for horses; yet even these difficult roads are so far 
profitable by wheeled carriages that Captain Bellew carried a kranchee the 
greater part of the way from Ajmer to Jesulmer, and Captains Richards and 
Walter brought their own vehicles from Deesa to Balmer, from which place a 
3 c 
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Collection o! 
Routes and Stages 


Statistical Tultles. 


Shi gram-po or “ demi-palkee carriage” on two wheels followed us entirely across 
the little desert to Puchbudra, which is half-way to Jodhpoor, and it might 
have come the remainder of the way to the capital with much less difficulty. 
The southern parts of Mar war, between the river Lonee and the Aravulee hills 
are rocky and much cut up by ravines and nullahs, but there seems to be no 
obstacle sufficient to prevent a heavy train from traversing the country in a 
northerly direction from any part of the Goojurat frontier. Access from the 
eastward would be far more difficult, the passes of Marwar and of Ajmer being 
almost the only means of introducing a large army into the Jodhpoor country 
between the Surohee frontier and the Sambhur Lake. The soil between 
Jodhpoor and Merta is hard, and heavy guns might travel by way of Peepar 
if the roads were put in order for them. I have never seen the northern part 
of Marwar toward Nagor, but I believe that its soil resembles that of the 
Beekaner country; but on both sides of the Nagor district, that is to say, 
either at Phulodee or Koochawun, carts might be brought into common use if 
camels were not so much more convenient. 

During my various wanderings through these parts, numerous collections 
have been made of routes and stages between the different towns in Rajwara 
and the neighboring countries, as will be found iu the annexed sheets many of 
which are filled with marches not generally known, and several of them have 
been measured by my own Perambulator, particularly the following: 

From Patun near Naruoul, to Beekaner 183 miles. 

From Beekaner via Bap to Jesulmer, 188 miles. 

From Jesulmer via Bawuree to Girrajsir, 130 miles. 

From Bikumpoor near Girrajsir to Balmer, 201 miles. 

From Balmer via Balotra to Jodhpoor, 132 miles. 

From Jodhpoor via Peepar and Merta to Ajmer, 120 miles. 

From Ajmer via Kishuugurh to Jaipoor, 84 miles. 

From Jaipoor via Deosa, Manpoor and Wer to Agra, 150 miles, 
which amount altogether to 1,1 !)4 miles. Many other routes extending to several 
hundreds of lm have been put down from native information ; and where such 
data could be ascertained, the number of bumjat, quality of the water, and 
other useful memoranda have been added. 

STATISTICAL TABLES. 

The ahovementioned sheets of Routes are followed by other sheets of 
Statistical Tables, containing the number of houses in Jaipoor, Kishungurh, 
Jodhpoor, Jesulmer, Buhawuipoor, and many of the principal towns iu these 
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States, together with the Niriltli or Commercial Price Current of the articles 
usually exposed for sale iu their markets. In assigning the amount of popula¬ 
tion to each city, five inhabitants have been allowed to every house, according 
to native custom, and supposing the inales and females to be equal iu numbers 
the five persons may arbitrarily be taken as the father, mother, a boy, a girl, 
and the superannuated grandfather or grandmother of the family. Where 
infanticide prevails, it is however probable that the males would slightly out¬ 
number the females, in which case there might be three of the former counted 
for two of the latter; but female infanticide is really so rare that I believe the 
proportion of the two sexes to be very nearly balanced. 

It is to be regretted that no census was taken of the city of Beekaner, Want n f Ml 
and also that I was unable to collect an aceount either of the total populations UmMui/iteveliue 1 ' 
of the countries through which we travelled or of the amount of revenue 
collected by the Government of each State. A tolerably close approximation 
to the entire amount of population might perhaps be made by counting the 
number of villages in any fixed number of square miles, with the average 
number of bouses which they are known to contain ; the application of these 
factors to the measured area of the country would give one-fifth of the 
number of its inhabitants, or the total amount of its population capable of 
bearing arms. In like manner a rough guess might be made at the amount 
of revenue; but such speculations would suit the political economist rather 
than the mere traveller, and in the present instance the guesses made on such 
data would differ so much from the true amounts, that the results would 
be more curious than useful. 
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ROUTES THROUGH VARIOUS PARTS OF RAJPOOTANA, 

COILKCTED BY 

LIEUTENANT A. H. E. BOILEAU, Engineers. 


From Pa tun in Tonricutee to Beekaner via Ntnvulgurh, Futehpoor, 

Rutungurh, and Badinoo. 


Patun is a considerable city, the capital of a rocky country called Tonr- 
wutee, or Buteesee, inhabited chiefly by the Tour tribe of Rajpoots, (whose 
chief, the Rao Luclmmn Singh, resides at Patun) and by Meenas, who are 
notorious thieves. Latitude 27° 47' north, Longitude 75° 59' East. 

M. V. Y. 


Neem ha Tliana in Jaipoor, 200 houses, 60 bunyas, 100 13 6 28 

wells. A very bad carriage-road running about W. S. W. from 
Patun through a pass called Muliawa ka Ghat. The first 5 kos 
stony and the last 3 kos sandy to Neem ka Thana. 

Goliala, 400 bunyas, 125 shops, 150 wells. A small mud- 10 5 103 

walled town lately belonging to Thakoor Sham Singh, Shekha- 
wut. Tolerable road running W- S. W. and fertile country 
from Neem ka Thana. 

Oodepoor in Shekawutee, 1,000 houses, 400 bunyas, 350 10 5 163 

wells. A considerable town, lying close to W. of a paved pass 
called Bagbora ka Ghat, with rocky hills for many miles on the 
N. and S. sides. Indifferent road from Gohala. 

Purusrampoora in Shekhawutee, 200 houses, 50 bunyas, 20 7 6 76 

shops, 150 wells. A very small and poor town; indifferent road 
running N. W. through a well cultivated country along the bed 
of a river from Oodepoor. 

Nuwulgurh in Shekawutee, 5,000 houses, 500 bunyas, 700 8 4 187 

shops, 60 wells. A considerable town surrounded by a stone* 
wall with a citadel. Rather jungulee road, running N.' W. 
across a mod'erately cultivated country from Purusrampoora. 

Bulahra in Shekhawutee, 500 houses, 100 bunyas, 4 wells. 10 2 95 

A small town with a good pukka fort, jungulee country. Road 
W. N. W. belonging to the Rao Raja of Seekur. 
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M. 

Futeiipoor in Shekhawutee.10,000 houses, 2,000 bunyas, 13 
700 shops, 30 wells. A considerable walled city, with a citadel 
of stone; formerly capital of the Kaimkhanee Nuwabs, but now 
belonging to Seekur. Woody road running W. N. W. from 
Bulahra. 

Beerumsir in Beekaner, 1 bunya, 1 well 63 cubits deep. 10 
A small village near which is a rocky hillock, 200 feet high, 
furnishing some poor copper ore. Rather woody road W. N. 

W. iron) Futehpoor. 

Rutungurh in Beekaner, 700 houses, 75 bunyas, 6 wells 11 
82 cubits deep,=115 feet. A neat walled townwith a small 
citadel on a high sand-hill. Road W. N. W. or W. by N. and 
tolerable cultivation of bajra from Beerumsir. 

Rajuldcsir in Beekaner, 283 houses, 75 bunyas, 11 shops, 9 
6 wells (3 broken) 72 cubits deep. A small town with four 
Martello towers. Sandy road running W. S. W. with many 
bajra fields. 

Duderoo in Beekaner, 130 houses, 3 bunyas, 1 well 196 9 

feet deep. A good village: sandy road S. W. by W. Very 
sweet water. 

Eendpalsir ha Has in Beekaner, 50 houses, 1 well 274 feet 11 
deep: is the largest of 7 contiguous villages, with separate 
wells. Brackish water ; sandy road W. S. W. Little cultivation. 

N. B. 2,1 kos, or 4| miles W. N. W. of Eeudpalsir ka Bas, 
the road passes Reerwee, a large village with 5 bunyas, 3 wells. 

Oopnee Kilansir in Beekaner, 70+100 houses, 22 bunyas, 13 
2 wells 75 cubits deep. Two good villages lying close together. 
Moderately sandy road W. by N. with few trees, and a little 
cultivation. 

N. B. 5 kos, or 9 miles west of Oopnee Kilansir, the road 
passes Sawutsir, a village of 60 houses. 

Badinoo in Beekaner, 200 houses, 15 bunyas, 1 well 271 12 

feet deep. A large village. Pretty good road W. by S. with few 
sand hills. ^ Tolerably sweet water. 

Moondsir in Beekaner, 120+80 houses, 6 buuyas, 3 wells 8 
291 feet deep. Two good villages close together within sight of 
Beekaner city. Road W. by N. Tolerably cultivated country. • 

3 D 


F. V. 
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N. B. 3 kos or 6 miles W. N. W. of Moondsir is Napasir 
a village of 100 houses with 6 bunyas. 

Gadhwala iu Beekaner, 40 houses, 3 bunyas, 1 well 270 12 5133 

feet deep. A small village lying close to the N. E. side of a large 
park called “ Johur,” said to be 12 kos in circuit, and celebrated 
for its breed of camels and horses. Very sweet water. Road 
W. N. IV. Flat country with few sand-hills, and tolerably well 
cultivated. 

Beekaner, 10,000 houses, wells 243 feet deep. A hand- 9 3 65 

some walled city 3£ miles in circuit, the capital of a Baja of the 
Rahtor tribe of Rajpoots who has a fortified palace | mile N. 

E. of the city. Tolerably hard road W. by N. through an open 
country, but with the Johur jungul to the left from Gadwala. 

Total from Patun to Beekaner, 183 3 207 


In addition to the above, there are several other routes from Patun to 
Beekaner, which chiefly break off about Futehpoor and Rutungurh. Those 
which diverge to the southward by Charwasand Beedasir are more circuitous, 
but water is found much nearer to the surface and supplies are more abundant. 
Two routes are subjoined from Futehpoor and two from Rutungurh to Bee¬ 
kaner. 

Supplementary Routes,in continuation of the route from Patun to Beekaner . 

From FuTElirooR in Shekhawutee, south-west, to Karungo in Shekha- 
wutee 5 kos, Shihandun in Beekaner (a small village) 5 kos, Hurasir 6 kos, 
Charwas 6 kos, Beedasir 4 kos, Duderoo 6 kos, Jukhasir 6 short kos, Bapioo 
4 kos, Liklimeesir 3 kos, Badinoo 4 kos, Moondsir 4j kos, Napasir 3 kos, 
Gadhwala 3 kos, Beekaner 5 kos. 

Total 64| kos. 

From Futehpoor south-west to Karungo in Shekhawutee 5 kos, Soo- 
bhagdesir in Beekaner 5 kos, Hurasir 7 kos, Charwas 6 kos,Sarungsir 4 kos, 
Sandwa 4 kos, Tihandesir 7 kos, .Tusrasir 5 kos, Koocher 7 kos, Kesurdesir 6 
kos, Gadhwala 4 kos, Beekaner 5 kos. 


Total 65 kos. 
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From Rutungurii in Beekaner, westward to Oodera 2 kos, Chum- 
pawasee (brackish water) If kos, Chajoosir 1 kos, Beenadesir (salt water) 3 
kos, Lachursir (large village with 2 bunyas) 3 kos, Keetasir (4 bunyas) 5 kos, 
Beegoh (400 houses, 50 bunyas, 3 wells) 3 kos, Jaisulsir 2 kos, Lukhasir 8 kos, 
Sheroono 6 kos, Nourungdesir 6 kos, Deokoond and Oodasir 5 kos. Beekaner 
3 kos. Total 49f kos. 


From RiTTUNGUiur, westward to Palee, 2 kos, Rajuldesir (large village) 
3 long kos, Pursneo 4 kos, Keetasir 4 kos, Beegoh (large village) 3 kos, Jaisul¬ 
sir 3 kos, Salasir (salt water) 3 kos, Hiinasir 1 long kos, Buneesir 2 kos, and 
Bhojasir f kos, S. W. of ditto. Lukhasir (large village, with 10 bunyas and 3 
wells) If kos, Jodhasir (salt water) If kos, Jhunjeo (large village) if kos, 
Sheroono (large village) 3 kos, Gosainsir 3 kos, Nourungdesir (3 brackish 
wells) 3 kos, Raesir 2 kos, Rimilsir or Deveekoond 3 kos, Beekaner 3 kos. 

Total 47 kos. 


From Beekaner to Jesulmer. 

From the usual place of encampment at the well called IFmritsir f- mile 
E. N. E. of Beekaner. 

M. F. Y. 

Nal, 200 houses, 30 bunyas, 2 wells 135 cubits deep. A 8 1 139 

large and good village. Tolerable road running W. by N. close 
to north of the city of Beekaner. 

Gujner, 75 houses, 6 wells 20 feet deep. A small village with 10 7 213 

two large tanks and a hunting palace of the Raja Guj Singh. 

Hard road winding S. W. by S. from Nal. 

N. B. At 2f kos, or 5f miles S. W. of Gujner pass the 
village of Chandnee. 

Koilat/i, 30 houses, no bunya; supplies from Chondasir If 10 1 41 

miles S. S. E. A small village beside a very large tank, where a 
celebrated fair is held on the full moon of the month Karlik, or 
October. Hard and woody road S. W. from Gujner. 

N. B. One kos, or 2 miles W. N. VV. of Koilath is the 
large village of Mudh. 
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Dihatra, 100 houses, 18 bunyas, 2 wells 192 cubits or 809 10 

feet deep. A good village in Beekaner with 2 tanks and some 
wheat-fields. Open country and hard road W.S.W. from Ko'ilath. 

N. B. 3 kos or 5| miles W. S- W. of Dihatra is Rawun- 
lieree, the last village in the Beekaner territory. 

Nokra, two small villages in Jesulmer, 35+25 houses, 4 14 

bunyas, with one tank of indifferent water, and no well. Hard 
road W. S. W. and open country, with very little cultivation from 
Dihatra. 

Sirrud, 65 houses, 4 bunyas. The largest of four villages 15 
of the same name, having a good tank and numerous wells of 
sweet water about 60 cubits deep. Open country and road S. 

W. by S , alternately hard and sandy. 

Bap, 130 houses. A considerable village, with a very fine 11 
tank called “ Megrasir,” and numerous wells. Open grassy 
country S. W. by W. from Sirrud. 

Shchhtmr, a deserted village, with a good tank. Supplies 10 
brought on from Budbaora about half-way between Bap and 
Shekhasir. Good road S. W. and open country. 

Shechvr, 50 houses, 1 bunya, 1 well 149 cubits deep. A 12 
small l liatee village. Road S. W. alternately stony and sandy, 
winding through a woody and rather undulating country. Shee- 
liur is close to the Jodhpoor frontier, and the well is mile N. N. 

E. of the village. 

N. B. 3 kos or 6g miles W. N. W. of Skeehur is the 
marauding village of Tekra, close to the Jodhpoor frontier. 

Chahin, 100 houses, 4 bunyas, 5 wells 120 cubits deep. 16 
Indifferent road W. N W. through thin-jungul and over grassy 
plains via Tekra to Chahin, a thievish village close to Jodhpoor. 

Nouathula, 100 houses, 30 bunyas, 2 wells 130 cubits 17 
deep and brackish water. A bad road S. W. with numerous 
sand hills via Tota, 3 kos W. 8. W. and Eta 3 kos S. W. and 
thence 2 kos south to Nouathula, a large village, in the middle 
of which is a little fort. 

Sodakhor, 50 houses, 4 bunyas, 1 well. A good village with 14 
excellent water, and a very small fort. Moderate road W. S. W. 
from Nouathula via Buhadra 3 kos, with a dry river 100 
yards broad, 1 kos S. W. of ditto, running north. 


p. v. 

6 128 


5 75 


7 111 


0 80 

6 207 

3 121 


3 137 

6 112 


5 95 
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Chandun, 60 houses, 6 bunyas, 1 well. Rather sandy road 8 5 181 

W. S. W. Flat grassy country with a little cultivation. 

Basungpeer, 30 houses, 1 bunya. A small village with a 14 0 204 

tank, and low hills to north and west. Tolerable road W. S. W. 
from Chandun and bad stony road W. by S. over a barren 
hilly country from Basungpeer to the city of Jksuemer. 11 2 184 

Total from Beekaner to Jesulmer, 188 2 48 


From Rutvncvrh in Beekaner N. N. F. to lion ora. 

To Jaleo 2 kos, Goreesir 1 kos, Shelo 3 kos, Sathuro (salt water) 2 kos, 
Beenasir (salt water) 3 kos, Chooroo 4 kos, Sirsulo (salt water) 3 kos, Raj- 
poora (salt water) 5 kos, Gotro (salt water) 5 kos, Choubaro (salt water) 4 
kos, Rae Sulano (salt water) 4 kos, Kurunpoor (salt water) 3 kos, Buiiadra 
(salt water) 3 kos. 

Total 42 kos. 


From Rutungurji due north to Noiior or Nousir ? 

To Hoodera 2 kos, Nousireea (salt water) 1 kos, Golasir 2 kos, Meloosir 
(salt water) 3 kos, Urwasee-Khilaria (salt water) 3 kos, Doolareesir 2 kos, 
Oodasir (salt water) 3 kos, Meetasir (salt water) 3 kos, Huriasir 3 kos, 
Aspalsir 4 kos, Khejreea (salt water) 2 kos, Juteeseesur 5 kos, Kausir 6 kos, 
Tlieerano 3 kos, Naneeo 3 kos, Birkalee 3 kos, Nousir? or No hue 6 kos. 

Total 54 kos. 


From Rvtuncurji in Beekaner N. by IF ? to Biwtner. 

To Hoodera 2 kos, Nousireea (salt water) 1 kos, Hansasir (salt water) 

2 kos, Chotureeo (Charun ka) 2 kos, Paboosir (salt water) 2 kos, Roopleesir 

3 kos, Dungar (salt water) 2 kos, Kilanpoor (salt water) 2 kos, Soohaee ? 
3 kos, Ramseesir (salt water) 3 kos, Mailsir 4 kos, Halasir (salt water) 1 kos, 
Hurdesir (salt water) 3 kos, Sandasir 3 kos, Sawor 3 kos, Kalasir (salt water) 
3 kos, Jodhasir 5 kgs, Phulor (salt water) 2 kos, Porko 3 kos, Raotsir 4 kos, 
Bhutner 15 kos. 


3 E 


Total 68 kos. 
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From Rin vucvan N. N. W. to Soorat Gurh. 

From Rutungurh to Ivilaupoor or Kiknsir, as above, 16 kos; to Oodasir 
.‘1 kos, Bisro 2 kos, Malsir 6 kos, Hunsree Sawur 5 kos, Beesursir 3 kos, 
Bundhasir 3 kos, Photur 2 kos, Tookuree 8 kos, Soorutgurh 10 kos. 

Total 58 kos. 

From Jhideroo in Bcekrtncr, ('10 kos west-south-west of IF’tvngurh) north-ward 

to the British Frontier. 

To Ladiursir 5 kos, Mumoosir 5 kos, Bhadasir 3 kos, Bujrawoo 3 kos, 
Meeteesir 3 kos, llamseesir 2 kos, Malsir 4- kos, IJalaseesir 1 kof. Bhanee- 
poora 1 kos, Hurdesir 3 kos, Buijagsir Juteesi>- * 1,( kos, jjlmnseeo 5 kos, 
Soorjiuisir 1 2 kos, Neemlo 3 kos, Bhagwanasir 3 ko-, Beorkalee 3 kos, ki.ur- 
kus (belonging to the Europeans) 2 kos. 

Total 49 kos. 


liond': ftnm, Vo" wcr. 

To Suroopdesir 5 kos, Bholasir 2 kos, Boodhooka 1 kos. llalhi'h i kos, 
Jtljjoo l£ kos. Bantam 5 kos, Hindoo Singh kce kotk * !; k J’okla (in 
Jesulrner) 3 kos, Nokia 3 ko>. Simid 7 kos, Uspasoo 2 kos, Gu<1>n:i 2 kos, 
BapkaTalao (a Jesulrner Tliana'! 2 kos. Bawmee (in Jodhpoor} 5 kos. Burro 
Bawuree 1 kos, Sakla ka Bas 4 ko -, Khara (Para Madosir !) 5 kos. Rnmdeuro 
5 kos, Oodaneeo (half in Jodhpoor and half in Jesuirncn) (» kos, Bas 2 kos. 
Lathee 7 kos, Basunee or Basuugpeer 5 kos, Jksui.mcu 5 kos. 

Total 84?, kos. 


Another Route, from Rena t.\Eii to Jf.svi.mkj>* running ehirjbj through the Jodhpoor 

territory. 

To Suroopdesir 5 kos, Basee Basree 3 kos, Lahnundesir 1 kos, Jaisingh- 
desir 3 kos, Muthiano 3 kos, Neuja ? .( kos, Keedasir 5 kos, Dasooree 2 kos, 
Chakoo 4 kos, Moderee 7 kos, Nuneoo 5 kos, Godurlee 2 kos, Phulodee 2 kos, 
Bcetria 3 kos, Kharwo 5 kos, Raindeoro 6 kos, Kala 3 kos, Oodaneeo 3 kos. 
Lathee 6 kos, Sodakhor 3 kos, Chandun 4 kos, Basungpeer 7 kos, Jesulmku 
5 kos. 


Total 87l kos. 
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Another Route from B '.ekaner to Jesulmer. 

To Gujner 8 kos, Mudli-Kotm 8 kos, Dibatra 6 kos, Nokra (in Jesulmer) 
8 kos, Sirrud 7 kos, Nuoo Gam 3 kos, Budhaora 7 kos, Bawuree (in Jodhpoor) 
4 kos, Bawuree (Doosrec) 1 Los, Bunetee 3 kos, Khara 3 kos, Ramdeoro 6 kos, 
and thence as above to Jesulmek 31 kos. 

Total 90 kos. 


h roth Beekaneu to A t agor in Marwor. 

To Oooe, i?>,)sir 3 nos, Dc.ok 5 kos, Raedeesir 2 kos, Parwa 2 kos, 
Nokbo Beekasu l kos. Bbogot. 1 kos, Ulae 4 kos, Balan 2 kos, Balooa 3 kos, 
Nag ok k ..os. 

Total 31 kos. 


• /■' Uy.ru t.M'.n to run poor. 

To Ooderamsir 3 l,os De-^.'iok it kos, Maniane 4 kos, ( 'jandesir 3 kos, 
Koodsoo 2 kos, Uai ir 4 •» «(uk< > Sarooto 5 kos, Tat was 2 kos, Pancho- 

ree 4 kos, Satbee no 3 kos Beerloko 2 kos, Tapoo 4 kos, Hasauee Dbanee 2 
kos, Tliobn 4 kos, Newro 3 kos, Bhusnr 4 '-os, Mlulmtieeo 2 kos, Rainpooro 2 
kos, Jleyeojur 3 kos. Jooiiroon 3 kos. 

Total 64 kos. 


From Beekaner to .Jaipoo n via Deetheaun , K»o<haioun unit Muror. in Manrnr. 

To Gadhwala 5 kos, Kilansir 2 kos, Ramsir 3 kos, Kooclior 3 kos, 
Sadawas 2 kos, Chokatra 6 kos, Timndesir 2 kos, Ootbala 4 kos, Gudpha 
3 kos, Choukee 3 kos, Neenibee 2 kos, Klioree 1 kos, Burdoo 2 kos, Nou- 
rungpoora 3 kos, DeedwaNa 3 kos, Naota 2 kos, Paoto 1 kos, Cbapuree 2 
kos, Keechuk 1 kos, Molas 2 kos, Neemod3 kos, Ranasir 2 kos, Koochawun 
3 kos, Heeranee 2 kos, Kerpoora 1 kos, Gogor 1 kos, Koosheeo 2 kos, Makot 

2 kos, Tlieekreea and Lona 2 kos, Sunodhia 2 kos, Kotee 3 kos, Jogner or 
Jobner 2 kos, Kaluk 2 kos, Puchar 3 kos, Bumboree 3 kos, Gowindpoora 

3 kos, Jothwaro 2 kos, Jaipoou 2 kos. 


Tota] 32 kos. 
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From Beekaner to Buutner. 

To Nagasir 6 kos, Gesur 1 kos, Malsir 3 kos, Bundha 5 kos, Hunsera 4 
kos, Undeseeo 1 kos, Roja 3 kos, Kankurwalo 3 kos, Butena 3 kos, Muha- 
jun 5 kos, Gesooro 1 kos, Meetreeo 3 kos, Kuwurpalsir 5 kos, Dookrano 
Bhojawalo 5 kos, Budopal 3 kos, Futehgurh 7 kos, Bhutner 5 kos. 

Total 63 kos. 


From Beekaner Eastward to Be see and Bajguru. 

To Oodasir 3 kos, Pemasir 2 kos, Punpoiia 2 kos, Bumloo 1 kos. Ranee- 
sir 2 kos, Raneeoo 3 kos, Surara 3 kos, Honiara ] kos, Rajera 1 ] kos, Raj- 
poora 3 kos, Kharero | kos, Basee 5 kos, Kaloo kos, Garibdesir 4 kos, 
Kohesnr 3 kos, Keekasir 2 kos, Rangaoesir 2 kos, Malugsireeoo 4 kos, Mal¬ 
sir 2 kos, Bookulsir 4 kos, Cliejra 2 kos, Lalmanee 5 kos, Muheree 2 kos, 
Koeenoo 3 kos, Gnjwas Ghureeanoo 4 kos, Khultwas 3 kos, Renee 2 kos, 
Dudreo 7 kos, Baseeoko 3 kos, Rajgurh 4 kos. 

Total 83 ; j kos. 


From Beekak in via J'ovnijul to BvtiAWVt.roon. 

To Sobliasir 5 kos, Budral 3 kos, Mairasir 2 kos, Ubras 2 kos, Kurnee- 
sir 4 kos, Slieerasir 7 kos, Poongle 3 kos, (whence the great Desert is to be 
crossed to)Mojgurh 4 kos, Powarwalee 16 kos, Huinecheea ? 6 kos, Buiiawtji.- 
poor 2 kos. 

Total 92 kos. 


Funn Mvkdrela in Shehhawutee to Bueewanee. 

To Bnjao It] Kos, [Dhunariol] kos, Ghoomunsirl] kos, Pilanee 1 kos, 
Rae Pilanee (2nd) 1 kos. Koojulwa 3 kos, SaKhun 2 kos, Sakhun (2nd) 3 kos, 
Panthree 1] kos, Muio 2] kos, Soojrolo 5 kos, Sulia 2 kos, Teesree Suha 2 
kos, Nourungpoora 2 kos, Doodliooa 2^ kos, Khoree 3 kos, Koorla 3] kos, 
Lalsir 1 | kos, Mesula. 2 kos, Sookhunio 1| kos, Thirpalee 3 kos, Bhanee 4 
kos, Pokra 7 kos, Bheewanee 5 kos. 

Total 62^ kos. 
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From Jaipoor to Rewaree, via Narnonl. 

To Amber 3 kos, Koosur kos, Koh 2 kos, Achrol 2 kos, Chundwajee 
2 kos, Munotiurpoor 3 kos, Bhawuro 6 kos, Antelo 1 kos,Paoto4 kos, Prag- 
poora 1 kos, Pootlee 5 kos, Kot 1 kos, Boodhwal 5 kos, Puthumvas 2 kos, 
Sirohee 3 kos, Mandee 3 kos, Narnoul 1 kos, Bachod Agwauee 4 kos, Man- 
diui 4 kos, Ghat 5 kos, Rewaree 5 kos. 

Total t>3kos. 


From Jaipoor to Jiioonjhn no in Shelchawnt.ee. 

To Hurmara 4 kos, Raj was 2 kos, Choutnoo 3 kos, Atawo 3 kos, Khejrolee 
3 kos, Mou-Moondro 3 kos, Madhopoor 3 kos, Houd-Doolopoora 4 kos, 
Rarnpoora 2 kos, Kotree 3 kos, Oodepoor 3 kos, Eendurpoora 1 kos, Jait- 
poora 3 kos, Dhumora 2 kos, Buhorkee 2 kos, Jakhul 2 kos, Jaree 4 kos, 
Jhoonjiinoo 4 kos. 

Total 51 kos. 


From Jaipoor, Northward , to Fites. 

To Hurmaro 4 kos, Nangul 3 kos, Moreejo 3 kos, Bhopas 3 kos, Newa 
3 kos, Bilundpoora 2 kos, Lusuro 2 kos, Nangul 2 kos, Tilokpoora 2 kos, 
Thoee 3 kos, Cheeplata 3 kos, Ghata 1 kos, Todo 2 kos, Dureebo 1 kos, 
Noulano 4 kos, Patun kos. 

Total 39| kos. 


From Jaipoor to Seeker in Shekhawutee. 

To the Bandee Nudee 4 kos, Nangul l| kos, Jawuto 2 kos, Sirsulee 2 kos, 
Kalot 2 kos, Aleesir 2 kos, Bhootero Ej kos, Kiskunpoora 1 kos, (Teja Bra- 
mun kee—) Dhanee 2 kos, Abas 1 kos, Khatoo 1 kos, Gotee 3 kos, Raepoora 2£ 
kos, Mukshoodapoor | kos, Tilokpoora | kos, Jhalro 2 kos, Seekur 4 kos. 

Total 32 > kos. 


From Jaipoor to Rvmthvmbor. 

To Jhalano 2 kos, Lalawlo 2| kos, Sheodaspooro 3 kos, Chundaleeo 1 kos, 
Chatsoo 3 kos, Lalpoor 3 kos, Salo-Kuraro 3 kos, Butentee 8 kos, Pilawro 
3 kos, Bugwuntgurli 4 kos, Runthumbor 7 kos. 

3 F 


Total 39j kos. 
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From, Poukurn in Marwar to Jodiipoor. 


To Logwa 4 kos, 

100 houses. 

3 bunyas, 

4 wells, 

Murlo or Mundla 6 do. 

125 ditto, 

5 ditto. 

2 do. 

Dechoo 4 do. 

200 ditto, 

20 ditto. 

3 do. 

Lorto 6 do. 

50 ditto, 


1 do. 

Choumoo 4 do. 

200 ditto, 

20 ditto, 

3 do. 

Cheraee 3 do. 

60 ditto. 

8 ditto. 

7 do. 

Banako 1 do. 

50 ditto. 

5 ditto. 


Burna ke bustee 3 do. 

25 ditto. 


1 do. 

Usheea 3 do. 

300 ditto. 

30 ditto, 

2 do. 

Bhaiasher 6 do. 

60 ditto. 

20 ditto. 


Muthaneeo 1 do. 




Rampoora 2 do. 


5 ditto, 

2 do. 

Deojur 3 do. 

100 ditto, 

50 ditto. 

40 do. 


JODHPOOlt 3 do. 

Total 49 kos 


From PoHKunn southward to Palmer, a Bombay Outpost, via Phursood and Sheo, 

or Seeoo. 


To Birlee 2 kos, 

Marwo 3 do. 

Brackish water, 

100 houses. 


1 well. 

„ „ fl brackish. 

2 wells, i , 

[1 sweet. 

5 bunyas. 

Bhuneeana 4 do. 

200 ditto, 

20 ditto, 

Sweet water. 

Dantnl 3 do. 

25 ditto. 

no ditto, 

1 well, salt. 

Phoolasir 3 do. 

100 ditto, 

5 ditto. 

sweet water, 

Phursood 2 do. 

200 ditto. 

30 ditto. 

sweet water. 

Kisoolo 3 do. 

125 ditto. 

5 ditto, 

2 wells, sweet, 

Ruteoo 3 do. 

100 ditto. 

6 ditto, 

2 wells of brackish 

water. A tank 1 kos to right of village. 


Oondoo 4 do. 

200 ditto, 

20 ditto, 

1 tank of sweet water 

| kos from the village. 



Kasmer 3 kos, 

100 ditto. 

5 ditto, 

3 wells, 

* Mokha 3 do. 

80 ditto. 

3 ditto, 

water in tank ? 


(* There is another road from Mokha or Mokhabpoor, vide infra.) 
Beesoo 4 kos, (a collection of 3 villages,) 3 bunyas, sweet water, 
Sheo or Seeoo 5 do. 150 houses, 40 ditto, sweet water, 

Kotro 3 do. sweet water, 20 ditto, 1 well. 



Aklee 2| do. 
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100 houses. 

no bunyas, sweet water. 

Besaro or Bishalo 7 kos. 

200 ditto, 

30 ditto. 

2 wells, sweet, 

Bhadres 4 do. 

50 ditto, 

5 ditto, 

sweet water, 

Gehoon 4 do. 

50 ditto, 

2 ditto. 

1 well, salt. 

Balmer 2| kos. 



Total 65 kos. 


N. B. The above is a very circuitous road, and the following leads more 
direct to Balmer from Mokha or Mokhabpoor: 

To Nagurda 3 kos, 100 houses, 

Neemla 3 do.-- 

Bhadkho 2£ do. 100 ditto, 

Baitsha 1^ do. 40 ditto, 

Kotas ? (or Kavus, deserted ?) 5 kos. 

Jaleepo 3 do. 70 ditto, 

Balmer 4 kos. 

Total from Pohkurn 55 kos. 


5 bunyas 

1 well, sweet, 

4 ditto. 

no wells. 


sweet water. 

no ditto, 

no water. 

2 ditto. 

sweet water. 


From Balmer northward to Jesvlmeii. 

To Jaleepa, 3 kos, Koompuree or Kupoorree 3 kos, Badko 2 kos, Neem¬ 
la 2 kos, Sheo 5 kos, Goonga 2 kos, Rajlail 5 kos, Beojoraee (in Jesulmer) 4 
kos, Deveekot 4 kos, Keeta 4 kos, Dhunwo 4 kos, Je3Ulmer 5 kos. 

Total 43 kos. 


From Balmer in Marwar to Umvrkot in Sind. 

To Lugera 1 kos, Marooree 2 kos, Jusaee 2 kos, Seeanee 4 kos. Ram 
Singli ka Gudra 9 kos, Paluuee 6 kos, Deenod 4 kos, Katra 6 kos, Umurkot 
5 kos. 

, Total '38 kos. 

N. B. Different versions of these Routes will be found below. 


From JoimrooR southward to Jalor. 

To Sal was 5 kos, Hurcha 3 kos, Roeecha 3 kos, Chotee Roeecha 2 kos, 
Doodaro 3 kos, Khairut (Oabajee kee) 2 kos, Munzil 3 kos, Katup 3 kos, 
Bhoranee 4 kos, Rakhee 3 kos, Nelhee or Metano ? 2 kos, Sakhrano 2 kos, 
Jalor 4 kos. 


Total 39 kos. 
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From, Jodhpoor via Nagor to Df.kdwana in Mar war. 

To Chainpoor ke Baree 1 kos, Soorpoora 1J kos, Loree 2 kos, Tupookro 
l| kos, Guganee 2| kos, Lonwaso 1| kos, Sheo kee Shekh £ kos, Joonee 
Muth 1 kos, Kulawas 2% kos, Beeranee | kos, Oostura 3 kos, Guderee 
kos, Basunee 4 kos, Manukpoor 2 kos, Gowa 3 kos, Sheel Guwo 1 kos, Khur- 
nal 3 kos, Sheemraiiee 2 kos, Imruteeo Nathoo 2 kos, Manasir 2 kos, Nagor 1 
kos, Somura 7 kos, Kheeala 8 kos, Uthseengo 8 kos, Koleeo 3 kos, Dkedwana 
3 kos. 

Total 68 kos. 


Another route from Jodhpoor to Nagor. 

To Nunetra 7 kos, Bawuree 2 kos, Luwero 2 kos, Gujsinghpoora 11 kos, 
Mauikpoor 2 kos, Gamva 2 kos, Khurnal 5 kos, Irnrateeo Nathoo 2 'y kos, 
Nagor 2^ kos. 

Total 36 kos. 


From Jodhpoor to Mrrta in Marwar. 

To Boolo Khokro 3 kos, Kooree 1 kos, Buchkulo 3 kos, Peepar 3 kos, 
Nanduu 1 \ kos, Manduleeo 4 kos, Boreedo or* Booroondha 3^ kos, Eendwar 
4 kos, Mairtria 4 kos, Mehta 2 kos ? 

Total 29 kos. 

* Several Routes from this place to Nagor, Palee, Sojut, Ajmer, and 
Ladnoo will he found below. 

Another route from Jodhpoor to Mrrta. 

Goojuras 3 kos, Boras 2 kos, Jajeewa 2 kos, Jalee 3 kos, Ramras 
2 kos, Reea 4 kos, Eendwur 5 kos, Busareea 4 kos, Malas, 4 kos, Kluuvas- 
poora 4 kos, Gugrano 3 kos, Koonjlo 2 kos, Basanee 2 kos, Mehta 4 kos, 

Total 44 kos. 


From Jodhpoor south-westward to Siwana. 

To Pal 3 kos, Nahrnudee 3 kos, Khoodalo 4 kos, Dewato 5 kos, Rawul- 
dhanee 5 kos, Sumdhuree 5 kos, Baimmlee 3 kos, Deooto 3 kos, Siwana 3 kos. 

Total 34 kos. 


Fiom Jodhpoor to Pohkurn in Marwar. 

To Goila kee Dhanee 3 kos, Naro 1 kos, Eeudurkhee 1 kos, Baloro2 kos, 
Cheendalyo 5 kos, Panchlo 2 kos, Choumoo 4 kos, Lorto 5 kos, Tateeo 2 kos, 
Bechoo 2 kos, Murlo 4 kos, Lonawo ? 4 kos, Pohkurn 4 kos. 

• Total 39 kos. 
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From Jodhpoor, E. S. E. to Bheelwara. 


To Nandra 3 kos, Beesulpoor 6 kos, Chandelawa 3 kos, Kapurlo 2 kos, 
Bhawuee 4 kos, Jhoorlee 2 kos, Bheelwara 1 kos. 


Total 21 kos. 


From Jodhpoor eastward to Jaitarvn, fyc. 

To Nandra 3 kos, Beesulpoor 6 kos, Chandelawa 2 kos, Kapurlo 2 kos, 
Bhawuee 4 kos, Peechar 2 kos, Khareeo 2 kos, Burko 2 kos, Raneewalo 2 kos, 
Jaxtaiiun 2 kos, Tootaro 2 kos, Lan 2 kos, Ghurawure? (a Mart) 2 kos. 

. Total 33 kos. 


From Jodhpoor north-westward to Phulodee. 

To Tuhee 3 kos, Rainpooro 4 kos, Bhainsar 3 kos, Mauteeo 2 kos, Khe- 
tasir 3 kos, Khabra 2 kos, Khutigara kee Dhauee 2 kos, Hurleeo 3 kos, Lohato 
5 kos, Clieelo 4 kos, Phulodee 4 kos. 

Total 35 kos. 


From Borceda or Booroondha , 10 kos , S. S. W. of Mehta in Marwnr, nortHkvard 

to Naoor. 

To Beedano 2 kos, Guu 2 kos, Gudhec 1 kos, Lamo 2 kos, Koopara 3 kos, 
Ooladhunee 3 kos, Kujwano 3 kos, Moondwo 5 kos, Kheyee 1 r, kos, Nagok 
3^ kos. 

Total 26 kos. 


From Booroondha south-westward to Pal ee. 

To Paleesur Huriano, or Hureea Dhano 2 kos, Raneeganw 2 kos, Soomaro 
1 kos, Bhagunee 1 kos, Rainpoora 1 kos, Bheelwaro 3 kos, Tharauee 3 kos, 
Meso 1 kos, Roopas 2 kos, Gagroolo 2 kos, Basunee 2 kos, Bungotree 1 kos, 
Bhangur 2 kos, Bhumolaee 1 kos, Palee 3 kos. 

Total 27 kos. 


From Boreeda or Booroondha, near M f.rta in Marwar, southward to Sojut. 

To Bheelwara as above 10 kos, Jutee 3 kos, Jelo 2 kos, So.tut 3 kos. 

Total. 18 kos. 


3 G 
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From Booroondha near Mehta to Ajmer. 

To Korae ? 3 kos, Moongdhuro 1| kos, Leeleea H kos, Junsutabaj 2 kos, 
JBhuwal 2 kos, Butulee 2 kos, Roeesa 1 kos, Roeesee 1 kos, Beejathal 3 kos, 
Go'indgurh 3 kos, Nand 3 kos, Pohkurjee 2 kos, Ajmer 3 kos. 

Total 18 kos. 

From Booroondha northward to Ladnoo in Marwar. 

To Beedano l,j kos, Gudro L l\ kos, Basunee 1 kos, Garo 2 kos, Pulodee 2 
kos, Jalo 2 kos, Beeduri l£ kos, Ganguto kos, Gudheeoo 1 kos, Laino 2 
kos, Koornpara 3 kos, Ooladhun 3 kos, Dewal H kos, Neemree 3 kos, Koon- 
chara 2 kos, Jalanoo 3 kos, Jail 3 kos, Basunee 3 kos, Doogolee 5 kos, Ladnoo 
5 kos. 

Total 48| kos. 


From Balmer in Marwar via Jesvi.mer across the Great desert to Kuairpoor 

in Sind. 

To Kupooree 6 kos, Badklia 4 kos, Neemla 2 kos, Sevva 5 kos, Goonga 
2 kos, Rajra'il 4 kos, Khorul 1^ kos, Beejoraee 4 kos, Meelanee 4 kos, Devee- 
kot 3 kos, Dabilo 6 kos, Jksulmer 6 kos, Kharopa (with jungul formally 
kos), 18 kos, Kisliungurh 35 kos, and Bigulyawe ? 6 kos, with 24 kos of 
desert beyond it to Subzul ka kot, and Khara or Khaiupook ? 12 kos. 

Total 142£ kos. 

From Balmf.r in Marwar to Umvrkot in Sind. 

To Lugera 1 kos, Atee 3 kos, Meetree 1 kos, Jusae 2 kos, Seeanee 6 kos, 
Judro 15 kos, f - Pitkhan 4 kos, Shekra 11 kos, Rotalo 4 kos, Katar 13 kos, 
Umurkot 3 kos. 

Total 63 kos. 


From Atinii-ovooR in Sind, by Bheckitrnpoor, and Fhulodee to Poiikvrn in Marwar. 

To Meerana 6 kos, Di.rawuii or Dilawur 9 kos, Futehgurh 18 kos, (no 
water,) Beejanot 18 kos, (salt w r ater,) Tawureewalo 20 kos, (salt water,) 
Bheekumpoor 4 kos, (sweet water,) Nok 8 kos, Soonra 1 kos, Slieora l£ kos, 
Gaduna 5 kos, Bap in Jesulmer 2 kos, Mular (in Jodhpoor) 5 kos, Phulo- 
dee 3 kos, Beetree 2 kos, Khara 6 kos, Eka 5 kos, Pohkorn 3 kos. 

Total 116£ kos. 
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From Aumudpoor in Sind to Buhawulpoor. 

To Ghoskhan ke Khoo 4 kos, Sirrapir 1 kos, Choubheeta (a ruined Gur- 
hee ? to right of road) } kos, Husun-duriaee 1 kos, Kookara (Charun ka) 
| kos, Sunkhee-jooree 1 kos, Noorpoor f kos, Chandunee ke Chuudranee 
1} kos, Moonshee ke Khoo 1 kos, Soojawalee f kos, Mustee ka Nula 2 kos, 
Kuseeke Khoo 1 kos, Hoosun-dubaee 2 kos, Buhawul,poor 2 kos. 

Total 18f kos. 


Another Route from Aumudpoor in Sind. 

To Noorpoor 7 kos, Chanduu l | kos, Sheelanee 4 kos, Buhawulpoor 
6 kos. 


Total 18} kos. 


From Buuawvlpoor to Beekaner. 

To Powarwala 8 kos, "sweet water,) Kalapuhar JO kos, (sweet water,) 
Champoo6 kos, (sweet water,) Surot 6 kos, (sweet water,) Talao (a tauk with¬ 
out any village) 1-2 kos, Lunkha 14 kos, (salt water,) Sutasir 6 kos, (2 wells of 
sweet water,) Pemeewala 4 kos, (sweet water,) Lakhoosir 12 kos, (1 well salt 
and 1 sweet water,) Noorsir 6 kos, (water in shallow pits called berce,) Sobhasir 
5 kos, (sweet water,) Beekaner 5 kos. 

Total 94 kos. 


Another Route from Buuawvlpoor to Beekamer. 

To Powarwala 8 kos, (sweet water,) Mojgurh 16 kos, (sweet tank,) Su- 
sadha 16 kos, (no village,) Bera 17 kos, (salt water,) PooNGUL 3 kos, (sweet 
water,) Kurneesir 14 kos, (salt water,) Ubrasir 6 kos, (6 wells choked up, aud 
no village,) Meeralaee 4 kos, (salt water,) Budrasir 4 kos, (sweet water,) Sobha¬ 
sir 4 kos, (sweet water,) Beekaner 4 kos. 

Total 96 kos. 


From Buuawvlpoor to Bap in Jemlmer. 

To Powarwala 8 kos, (5 wells of sweet water,) Kala Puhar 10 kos, (sweet 
water,) Mojgurh 7 kos, (sweet tank,) Rookhunpoor 24 kos, (salt water and no 
water on the road unless it rains,) Birsilpoor 12 kos, (sweet water in reser¬ 
voirs, and salt wells : no water on the road,) Peerasir 2 kos, Sirrud 15 kos, 
(sweet water,) Bap ka Talao 7 kos. 


Total 103 kos. 
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From. BvuAwvi.roon to Mooltah. 

To Adhabhaw ? 3 kos, Sadeeala 3 kos, Koondee 2 kos, Kuloowala 2 kos, 
Pohur ? 3 kos, Bohun 4 kos, Khoodaee Teergurh 5 kos, Purtunoo 3 kos, 
Likotee 4 kos, Lara kee bustee 2 kos, Kesurpoor 3 kos, MooltaN 5 kos* 

Total 39 kos. 


From Ouch in Sind E. S. E. to Aumudpoor. 

N. B. From Ghos khan kee Ghat on the river Punjnud to Ooch is 3 kos, 
thence to Husun DuriaoPeer l j kos, Boodum ke klioo 1 kos, Mohauia kee 
bustee 1 kos, Khooruinpoor H kos, Khooruinpoor kee Choukee j, kos, (a shady 
place with two Bunyas and one well of sweet water,) Mohania kee bustee 2 
kos, Lieutenant Mackeson’s house 2 kos, Ahmudpoor f kos. 

Total from the Ghat 13 kos. 


From Foil kurn in Marwar, Southward to Fvchbuvoua. 


To Doondsir 4 kos, 
Bhankreea 3 do. 
Kuraoo 3 do. 
Someesir 4 do. 
Sooareea 4 do. 
Shera 5 do. 
Burneeoo 4 do. 
Patodeeo 4 do. 


50 houses, 


150 ditto, 
100 ditto, 
150 ditto, 
60 ditto, 
100 ditto, 


PucHBliumtA 5 kos. 


no bunyas, 

4 bunyas, 

5 ditto, 


7 ditto, 
10 ditto, 
no ditto, 
40 ditto, 


2 wells, sweet. 

1 well, sweet, 
sweet water. 

1 well, brackish. 

1 well, salt. 

1 well, salt. 

6 small wells, sweet. 


Total 36 kos. 


From Foh kurn in Marwar E. S. E. to M krti. 

To Looga ? or Lohwa (sweet water) 4 kos, Mundla (sweet water) 5 kos, 
Dechoo (salt water) 4 kos, Tanteeo (sweet water) 2 kos, Lorto (sweet water) 
2 kos, Choumoo (salt water) 1 kos, Pancliolee (sweet water all the way hence 
to Merta) 4 kos, Gindaleea 2 kos, Ghewreeo 1 kos, Toorree 3 kos, Bhuser or 
Bhainser 2 kos, Doojee (a second) Bhainscr 1 kos, Joot 2 kos, Raeeka kee 
Dhanee 2 kos, Baoree 2 kos, Ruteeo 2 kos, Mulana 2 kos, Oostra 3 kos, Soor- 
poora 3 kos, Narsira 3 kos, Rujlanee 3 kos, Hursora 5 kos, Lamo 5 kos, 
Kuluroo 3 kos, Merta 3 kos. 


Total 69 kos. 
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From PoHKvnn in Marwar to Bebkaner. 

To Eka (sweet water) 3 kos, Khara (salt water) 5 kos, Kuluranee Bus- 
tee (no water) 4 kos, Beetureea (sweet water) 2 kos, Phulodee (sweet water) 

2 kos, Godrolee (sweet water) 2 kos, Nuneoo (sweet water) 2 kos, Moderee 
(sweet water) 5 kos, Cbakoo (sweet water) 7 kos, Dasoree (salt water) 4 kos, 
Khedasir (sweet water) 2 kos, Nunioo (salt water) 5 kos, Siwanee (sweet 
water) 3 kos,. Jaisirighdesir (sweet water) 2 kos, Lalundesir (sweet water) 

3 kos, Suroopdesir (sweet water) 5 kos, Beekaner (sweet water) 4 kos. 

Total 60 kos. 


From PouKurin in Marwar via Jcsulmer and Haidnrabad in Sind, to the Seaeoast. 
dt Kuracuee Bundur, went of the mouths of the Indus. 

To Oodania 6 kos. Lathee 6 kos, Sodakhor 3 kos, Chandun 5 kos, Basung- 
peer 5 kos, Jesulmer 5 kos, Khabo or Khal ? 10 kos, Sumuj Jhurelee 7 kos, 
Bairaoo (across the Desert without water) 30 kos, Lodur 10 kos, Naro 16 
kos, Meethoo Dher 8 kos, Meerpoor 4 kos, Meerpoor (2nd) 3 kos, Teento 8 kos, 
Haidurabad 10 kos, (cross the river Indus, sweet water, on this side of,) 
Kotree 3 kos, Kijrachee-bundur 55 kos, without any intermediate village, 
hut there are both river water and shallow wells. 

Total 194 kos. 


From Jesulmer vid Jovnroon to Pai.ee. 

To Basungpeer 5 kos, Chandun 6 kos, Sodakhor 4 kos. Lathee 3 kos, 
Oodania 6 kos, Potikurn 6 kos, Logo? 4 kos, Tedeea 3 kos, Murlo3kos, 
Dechoo 4 kos, Tanteeo 2 kos, Lorto 3 kos, Choumoo G kos, Pancholo 4 kos, 
Chundaleeo 2| kos, Ghewro 2 kos, Tiworee 4 kos, Balurooa 2 kos, Idarokho 
2 kos, Narsuro 2 kos, Jodheoor 5 kos, Kooree 3 kos, Mogro 2 kos, Kan- 
kanee 2 kos, Neelo 1 kos, Royut 3 kos, Moongolo 2 kos, Kharro 3 kos, Palee 
4 kos. 

Total 98h kos. 


From Jesulmer north to Nouur or Jslamguru. 

To Burumsir 4 kos, Mooldesur 3 kos, Mudda 5 kos, Hatho 5 kos, Dohur 
12 kos, Nohur 8 kos. 

3 H 


Total 37 kos. 
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Another Route from Jbsulmrr to Nohur. 

To Kathoree 7 kos; 200 houses, 5 bunyas, 1 tank, sweet, 1 well, salt. 
Mudha 9 kos ; 100 houses, 1 bunya, 1 well, sweet, with 1 tank of sweet 
water called Kohareesir, and quarries of Mooltonee muttec. 

Nohur 23 kos; 100 houses, 10 bunyas, 5 wells of sweet water, 105 cubits 

deep. 

Total 39 kos. 

N. B. The Fort of Nohur is called Islamgurh and belongs to Buhawul- 
poor in Sind. 


From Eiieekvmpoor south-westward to Jesvlmer. 


To Bharmsir 3 kos, 
Nachna 13 do. 
Mohungurh 18 do. 
Kinod 7 do. 
Charoo 3 do. 
Jlsulmeh 7 do. 


200 houses, 
300 ditto, 
100 ditto, 
40 ditto, 


5 bunyas, 
20 ditto, 

40 ditto, 

5 ditto, 

2 ditto. 


2 wells, salt, 
salt water. 

7 wells, sweet, 
sweet water, 
salt water. 


Total 51 kos. 


From Bheekvmpoor N. N. E. to Foot, jl- 
To Charunwala (2 wells of salt water) 4 kos, BirsiJpoor (salt water) 12 
kos, Poongul (desolate road through the Desert) 18 kos. 

Total 34 kos. 


From Bheekl mpoor south-eastward to Bap. 

To Nok 8 kos, Sheora 2 kos, Baree 4 kos. Bap 2 kos. 

Total 16 kos. 


From Bheekvmpoor N. N. IV. to Buhawvi.poor. 

To Taeenwala 4 kos, Beejnot 20 kos, Kliangurh 12 kos, Dilawur (in 
the Desert) 24 kos, Meethero 10 kos, Buhavulvoor 20 kos. 

Total 90 kos. 


From Kuakpoor in Sind to Bvhawvlpoor . 

To Jetha Potha 2 kos, Eirozabad 6 kos, Marnookot 4 kos, Ullabad 6 kos, 
l T deree 2 kos, Dabrce or Thawree? 3 kos? Jampur 5 kos, Koospur 4 kos, 
Aumudi’ook 6 kos ? Buhawulfoou 18 kos. 

• Total 56 kos. 

For the Route from Abmudpoor to Buhawulpoor vide supra. 
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Another Route from Khahpoor to Bvhawvlpoor. 

To Dilawur 24 kos, Mithra 12 kos, Puburwalee 12 kos, Buiiawul- 
foor 12 kos. 


Total 60 kos. 


Another Route from Kh^npoor to Auhvdpoor. 

To Sajan kee Bustee 4 kos, Sumab-kot 4 kos, Baree 4 kos, Nousara 
(Noua) 4 kos, Nousara (Poorana) 4 kos, Kedawala 4 kos, Urgut 6 kos. Ah- 
mudpoor 2 kos. 

Total 32 k6s. 


Frou> Balotra in Mancar N. E. to Jodhpoo n. 

To Moougro 2 kos, Kooree 3 kos, Putaoo 1 kos, Surwuree 3 kos, Kulinn- 
poor 3 kos, Urbo 1 kos, Dolee 2 kos, Mulbo 2 kos, Katwas 3 kos, Khudala 
1 kos, Narnudee 2 kos, Pal 3 kos, Jodhpoor 3 kos. 

Total 29 kos. 


Another Route from Balotra to Jodhpoor. 

To Hoondol or Oordloo 2 kos, Jauiana 1 kos, Parloo 3 kos, Kliarwo 
2 kos, Kanklo 2 kos, Soorpoora 2 kos, Daheepoora 2 kos, and Daheepoora 
(2nd) 1 kos, Sewaleea 2 kos, Dho 2 kos, Louawa 2 kos, Khatwas 2 kos, Khoo- 
dalo 1 kos, Narnudee 2 kos, Pal 3 kos, Jodiipoor 3 kos. 

Total 02 kos. 


A third Route from Balotra to Jodhpoor. 

To Puchbhudu a 3 kos, Newaee 3 kos, Rewaro 2 kos, Tuseengree 
2 kos, Mutlee 3 kos, Giingawas 2 kos, Kolanoo 2 kos, Pursleeo 2 kos, Ku- 
ranee 2 kos, Jhuwar 3 kos, Jodhpoor 6 kos. 

Total 30 kos. 

From Balotra in Marwar , south-uestirard via Sindree to Nvavn and Goora on the 

Lonee River. 

To Suruksiree and Tapra f kos, Kooloree 3 kos, Bhooka 3 kos, Loeero 
2 kos, Nakooro (deserted) 2 kos, Sindree (on the left bank of the Lonee 
River) 1 kos Pail 5 kos, Surro 2 kos, Kharwa 1 kos, Klmdalo 2 kos, Jalee- 
khara£ kos, Ooderee ? (or Ooudree) 2 kos,D idlao 1 kos, Mutao 1 kos, Nugur 
(right bank) 1 kos, Goodo or Goora (right bank of the Lonee River) 3 kos. 

Total 20 kos. 
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From Merta in Martvar, W. S. W. toward, Bai.m er. 

To Kalctroo 2 kos, Lambo 2 kos, Bukliaa 2 kos, Godli 3 kos, Rujlanee 
4 kos, Narsira 2 kos, Barloo 2 kos, Biraee 4 kos, Tooree (6 kos ? or) 10 kos, 
Dewuro 7 kos, Kulwanee 3 kos, Sindree? 12 kos, Ijan Gam or Oojur Gam ? 
10 kos, Balm eh 20 kos. 

Total 83 kos. 

N. B. The latter part of the above is doubtful. 

From Merta southward to Sojijt. 

•To Aklee 4 kos, Leelia 3 kos, Kaloo 2 kos, Beejakoree 3 kos, Jaitarun 
2 kos, Chawuto 3 kos, Modo 1| kos, Sojut 2 kos. 

Total 20g kos. 


From Merta S. S. W. to Paler. 

To Bhooranee 2 kos, Khakurkee 2 kos, Butganw 1 kos, Koorria 2 kos, 
Deengurnoo 2 kos, Shinado 2 kos, Jak 2 kos, Kaleeona 1 kos, Lorko Kharo 

1 kos, Beelwaro 2 kos, Tharanee 3 kos, Mewo 2 kos, Roopas 2 kos, Gagurro 

2 kos, Beesna 3 kos, Khamer 1 kos, Bhauger 1 kos, Bhamolaee 2 kos, Palee 

3 kos. 

Total 36 kos. 

Another Route from Merta to Palee, (Doubtful.) 

To Kankurkee? 4 kos, Koorria 3 kos, Karree 2 kos, Neemod kos, 
Latotee ^ kos, Khareeo 3 kos, Beelwaro 2 kos, Tharanee 2 kos, Mewo 1 kos, 
Gagurro 3 kos, Bhanger 2 kos, Palee 3 kos. 

Total 27 kos. 


From Merta E. S. E. to Ajmer. 


To Chaondo 4 kos ? Juraoo 2 kos, Reea 2 kos, Alunwas 2 kos, Lotooa 
2 kos, Nand 2 kos, Pohkurjee 3 kos, Ajmer 3 kos. 


Total 20 kos. 


Another Route from Merta to Ajmer. 

To Gooree 4 kos, Lainpolaee 1 kos, Padoo 2 kos, Toteenoo 3 kos, Tullo 
2 kos, Goodho 1 kos, Thawlo 1 kos, Batee Ghatee 2 kos, Ajmer 5 kos. 

Total 21 kos. 
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From Mehta north to Deedwana. 

To Sheerano 5 kos, Doomunee 2 kos, Tetasree 2 kos, Chananee 5 kos, 
Bhaio 1 kos, Surnawra 2 kos, Kharo 2 kos, Raneeganw 2 kos, Balo 7 kos> 
Deedwana 3 kos. 

Total 31 kos. 


From, Mehta vi& Purbutsir, E. N. E. to Jaipoor. 

To Netra 3 kos, Baguro 3 kos, Palree 3 kos, Neemree 3 kos, Rajloto 2 
kos, Bhakuree 2 kos, Bagot 3 kos, Konlad 2 kos, Roeetee 2 kos, Purbutsir 
3 kos, Dhandolee 2 kos, Korree 3 kos, Bukoorwalo 3 kos, Koorseeano 3 kos, 
Sambhur 5 kos, Khoodeero 3 kos, Jobner 4 kos, Kaluk 2 kos, Peechar 2 kos, 
Jaipoor 9 kos. 

Total 62 kos. 


From Merta E. N. E. to Pvrbutsir. 

To Netra 2 kos, Baguro 2 kos, Palree 3 kos, Neemree 2 kos, Rajloto 2 
kos, Bhakuree 2 kos, Meerasee 2 kos, Rabrias 2 kos, Sheelod 3 kos, Pur¬ 
butsir 3 kos. 

Total 23 kos. 


From Merta N. N. W. to Nagor. 


To Bado 2 kos, Bhadwaree 3 kos, Jaloro 2 kos, 
Moondwo 5 kos, Bas 2 bos, Nagor 3 kos. 


Kliujwano 2 kos. 
Total 19 kos. 


From Merta via Nagor to Bkekaner. 

To Jaloro 5 kos, Basunee 2 kos, Deswal 2 kos, Khujwano 2 kos, Moond¬ 
wo (a fair held here) 5 kos, Nagor 5 kos, Beekasurwo 4 kos, Chirrano 5 kos, 
Urwo 3 kos, Nokha 2 kos, Tinadanoo 6 kos, Desnok 4 kos, Peeraspoora 5 kos, 
Beekaner 3 kos. 

Total 53 kos. 


• From Merta IV. N. IV. to Pohkvrn. 

To Kaluroo 2 kos, Lambo 3 kos, Hursulo 4 kos, Rijlanee 3 kos, Narsiro 
2 kos, Dhanee 2 kos, Mulana 3 kos, Jhoojtee 3 kos, Tooree 4 kos, Ghewro 3 
kos, Gindalo 2 kos, Pancholee ? 3 kos, Choumoo 4 kos, Lorto ? 4 kos, Dechoo 
5 kos, Mundlo 5 kos, Lowa 4 kos, Pohkurn 4 kos. 


Total 60 kos. 
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From Mkhta W. S. W. ? to Jobupoor. 

To Basunee 4 kos, Gagrano 1 kos, Poorurloo 2 kos, Khuwaspoora 2 kos, 
Choukree 2 kos, Sheearo 2 kos, Koorsano 2 kos, Jouwaso 4 kos, Reea 1 kos, 
Bankleea 1 kos, Bhochkuleea 2 kos, Kboor 3 kos, Bhawullo 4 kos, Jodhpoor 
7 kos. 

Total .37 kos. 


From Merta north-east to Koocuawuh. 

To Kurkwalo 3 kos, Sheerano 3 kos, Eerrwo 2 kos, Rawulia 4 kos, 
Bajolee 2 kos, Kliirkee 2 kos, Tutaro and Uro 2 kos, Dhanolee 2 kos, Khal- 
ra 3 kos, Borwar 2 kos, Mukrana (quarries of white marble) 2 kos, Jhoosur- 
siree 2 kos, Koochawun 5 kos. 

Total 34 kos. 


From Merta E. N. E. to Marot. 

To Netreea 3 kos, Bugree 3 kos, Palree 3 kos, 'Neemree 2 kos, Rajloto 2 
kos, Bhankree 2 kos, Bagot 3 kos, Konlad 2 kos, Roeetee 2 kos, PURBUTSIR, 
3 kos, Bilawut 4 kos, Naoon 4 kos, Marot 6 kos. 

Total 40 kos. 


From Beesvlpoor, 10 kos east of Jobupoor, via Merta and Nagor to Beekaner. 

To Charla 2 kos, Kupurla 3 kos, Boyul 1 kos, Tihvasunee 3 kos, Beera- 
rolo 2 kos, Raneeganw 3 kos, Hureeadano 2 kos, Boroodo 3 kos, Beentu« 3 
kos, Eendawaree 3 kos, Satulsa 2 kos, Merta 2 kos, Bhoolun 3 kos, Bageera 
4 kos, Burlo 2 kos, Heengoleeand Soorpoora 2 kos, Budhaoro 2 kos, Budhaoro 
(Koomharon ka) 4 kos, Parasro 3 kos, Nagor 4 kos, Kukoo Bhukoo 4 kos, 
Pii’hooa 4 kos, Desnok 9 kos, Baree 4 kos, Beekaner 5 kos. 

Total 79 kos. 


From Peep a r in Marwar E. N. E. to Ajmer. 

To Raoota 4 kos, Hureeadano and Sooguneeo 4 kos, Hurtun 1 kos, Kbai- 
rareeo 3 kos, Pbalko 3 kos, Kaloo 3 kos, Lameea 2 kos, Dewureeo 8 kos, 
Koorkee 4 kos, Govindgurh 7 kos, Pohkur 6 kos,' Ajmer 3 kos. 

Total 43 kos. 
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From Pbepar south-south-west to Palbb. 


To Kapurlo 5 kos, Aleea 3 kos, Hungam l£ kos, Lonro f kos, Chopura 
kos, Doorla 3 kos, Neemlee 3 kos, Palee 3 kos. 


Total 20f kos. 


From Sheo in Marwar south-east to Balotra. 

To Nagurda 5 kos, Jhak 5 kos, Kheempsir 3 kos, Koolod 4 kos, Chee- 
reea 4 kos, Jhoond 2 kos, Karoparo 1 kos, Chan 5 kos, Balotra 5 kos. 

Total 34 kos. 


From Sheo JV. N. IV. to Jesulmer. 

To Goongaee 1| kos, Rajral 4£ kos, Beejoraee 4 kos, Bheelanee 2 kos, 
Deokot 4 kos, Bas 2 kos, Dhurrwa 5 kos, Jesulmer 5 kos. 

Total 28 kos. 

From Sheo south-west to Umurkot in Sind , under the Khosa, Chief of Rajsir. 
To Jhaplee 5 kos, Bhatlee 5 kos, Hursenee 7 kos, Girab 12 kos, Narpar 
6 kos, Leelwo 5 kos, Thoro 6 kos, Kharo 7 kos, Umurkot 3 kos. 

Total 56 kos. 


N. B. Sheo is a small town of 208 houses, 60 bunyas, and 7 wells 24J 
cubits deep, beside a tank close to the village containing water all the year. 
There is a Jodhpoor Thana with 2 guns here. 


Jesulmer north-eastward to Gin 



* M . 

p . 

V . 


M . 

F . 


To Basunpeer, 

.. 11 

4 

40 

Bawuree, 

.. 14 

5 

180 

Sodakhor, 

.. 22 

7 

140 

Sirrud, 

. < 25 

6 

140 

Nouathula, 

.. 14 

7 

0 

Girrajsir, 

.. 18 

2 
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Sheehur, 

27 

4 
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.. 135 

6 
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From Girrajsir westward to Beekumpoor. 

M . F . V . M . 

F . 

Y- 

Tq Googulialo, 

.. 21 1 120 Beekumpoor, ... 4 

7 
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Total, .. ,26 

1 
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From Bf.ekumpoor in Jesulmer via Phulodec, Pohkurn, and Sheo to Balmer in 


Marwar. 


M . F . Y 


To Nok, a considerable village of 100 houses, no bunya, 15 
and 9 wells, with abundance of very sweet water at 32 cubits. 
Much arable ground $ road tolerable. 

Bap, a considerable village of 130 houses close to the Jodh- 16 
poor Frontier, with a very fine tank and good hard road. 

Boundary of Jesulmer, .. 5 2 135 

Mulahur, in Jodhpoor, .. 10 3 20 

(A large village), and thence .. 4 7 63 to 

Phulodee the capital of a Jodhpoor purgunnab, contains 20 
from 2,000 to 3,000 houses, with a small fort of stone, and four 
tanks that fail in the hot weather. The well-water is brackish, 
but only 20 cubits deep. 

Khara; 200 houses, 4 bunyas, 4 tanks, hard road and little 17 
cultivation. 

Pohkukn, a considerable walled city containing 3,000 16 

houses, with an excellent citadel of stone, and two large tanks, 
one close to W. of the fort. Wells 20 feet deep. 

Bhuniana, a large village of 400 houses, with a small fort. 22 
First part of the road from Pohkurn stony and barren ; the 
latter sandy and cultivated. 

Bheekoraee, 100 houses. Tolerable road. 10 

Oodoo, 100 houses. Sandy country ; brackish water in well 14 
125 cubits deep. 

(Kanasir 6 7 29 beyond Oodoo.) 

Bheear or Bheemar. Good road; sweet water in well, 11 
123 cubits deep. 

N. B. From Camp by the well to the village of 


0 187 


2 168 


4 218 


0 57 
0 153 

5 46 

0 40 

6 127 

7 182 


Bheear, .. 1 3 131 

Thence to Beeswa, .. 9 7 160 

And thence to Sheo, .. 7 2 83 

Skew or Sheo, the capital of a purgunnah, is a small town 18 5 154 

of 150 houses, 30 bunyas, 7 wells of brackish water, and 1 tank. 

Indifferent road, sandy and pebbly. 

Sheo to Tara, .. 8 5 137 

Tara to Aklee, .. 7 0 40 

Thence to Bisala, .. 10 2 170 
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Bisala, a large village, barren road. 

Bisala to Bhadrez, 4 1 70 

Thence to Gehoon, 8 5 20 

And Gehoon to Balmer, 3 7 150 

Balmer or Barmer. Sandy road. A small town lying 
close to west of a range of rocky hills dividing the great from 
the little Desert. A British outpost of cavalry and infantry 
from Deesa is stationed here. Wild country, but plenty of sweet 
water in wells. 


M. 

21 


10 - 


Total from Beekumpoor to Balmer, 2D1 

The above is a circuitous Route, but water and provisions 
are procurable. 


From Balmer via Balotra to Jovupoor. 

To Bandra, a deserted village | kos from the inhabited 7 
village of Bandra which has 150 houses, and 4 bunyas. 

Camp Doraee or Jorae, a village of 60 houses (no bunya) 5 
with sweet water at 3 fathoms in the bed of a large dry tank. 

Camp Baitoo or Wai'too, a considerable village of 125 13 

houses, 4 bunyas, and 2 wells of brackish water at 6.9 cubits. 

Camp Charuleora or Chandsira, 100 houses and 10 bunyas, 11 
with some kucha wells. Road sandy and undulating. 

Gol, a small village of 50 houses, with 1 bunya, on the right 6 
bank of the Lonee Nudee. kos east of the infal of a little river 
called Leek. 

Camp Bagliondee, a village of 70 houses, 2 bunyas, with 4 
many kucha wells and a large shallow tank. 

Camp Balotra, by a circuitous road passing through the 19 
following places. 


Akhundee, 2 kos. 

4 

5 

94 

Samhura, 3 kos, 

6 

0 

40 

Jel or Jerula, 2 kos, 

4 

2 

110 

Balotra city, 2 kos. 

3 

3 

140 

City to Camp, ^ kos, 

0 

4 

159 


3 K 


F. It. 

0 127 

S 20 

1 110 


5 165 

1 24 

4 88 

6 95 

7 34 

3 36 

0 103 
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u. 

Balotra is a large town of 1,335 houses, with 525 bunyas 
on the right bank of the Lonee Nudee. Being on the high road 
to Dwarka it swarms with religious mendicants, and has also 
numerous workers in leather, wood and ivory, with a good 
•bazar. On the opposite side of the Lonee is the ruined town 
of Jusol, lately containing 3,000 houses,, and 300 shops ; and 7 
miles north of Balotra is the town of Puchbhudra, celebrated 
for its salt-works. 


From Balotra to Moongara Ramsen. 3 

From Moongara Ramsen to Kooree. 8 

Camp Putaoo, a poor village of 60 or 80 houses, with 2 
one bunya. 

Surburee. 7 

Kulianpoor, a very large village (with brackish water). 6 

Uruba or Urwa, 2 

Camp Dolee; there are 3 contiguous villages of this name, 3 
each of which has a well containing the only sweet water pro¬ 
curable for many miles. 

Mulba, 2 kos. 4 

Khatawas or Khutola, 3 kos. 6 

Khundala, 1 short kos. 1 

Camp Nahrnudee*2 kos. A good village with one well 3 


and 2 tanks. 

Bonra or Bora nudee -J- kos to right, and Basunee £ kos 2 
to left of road. 

Pal, (and Khema ka Kooa 1 h kos from the south side of 3 


Jodhpoor.) 

Jalor Durwazu or south gate of Jodhpoor. 5 

Soostee Durwazu or Sojut gate of ditto. 0 

Camp JoDHrooit. East of the city. 0 


Total from Balmer to Jodhpoor, 132 


The first half of the above road is through a barren coun¬ 
try with the steep sand hills of the little desert to the right hand 
nearly all the way from Balmer to the Lonee Nudee. The 
latter half, from Balotra to Jodhpoor is over a level and rather 
woody country, tolerably cultivated, with abundance of fresh 
water excepting in the neighborhood of Kulianpoor. 


v. 


3 26 
0 60 
2 101 

0 179 
6 60 
6 70 
3 33 


3 187 
6 90 
7 60? 
7 219 

7 181 

0 190 

6 10 

4 180 
2 94 


2 85 
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From Joiwpoon to Ajmer, via Beesn/poor, Peepar, Merta, and Reea. 


To Deegaree, 70 houses, 1 bunya, 2 wells. 

M. 

3 

F. 

3 

T . 

159 

Naadra, 200 bouses, 7 bunvas, 3 wells, 1 tank. 

2 

3 

100 

Ranee kee Choukee, no village, 1 tank, 1 well. 

5 

0 

170 

Peepul kee Choukee ? 2| kos. 

Beesulpoor, 800 houses, 100 shops, 70 pukka wells, water at 10 

8 

1 

10 

to 15 cubits. 

Danteewala, 100 houses, 5 bunyas. 

3 

0 

210 

Chodhon. 150 houses, 3 bunyas, 20 wells, sweet water at 11 

5 

2 

90 

fathoms. 

Jateeara, 100 bouses, 3 bunyas, 9 wells. 

2 

7 

180 

Peepar, a walled town, 3,000 bouses, 760 bunyas. Tank. 

6 

4 

160 

Khoorencba, 100 houses. 

2 

2 

180 

Jatwala. 

2 

0 

150 

Mundalia, large village, 20 bunyas. 

5 

6 

70 

A rocky ghat 2 kos beyond ditto. 

Booroondlia, 350 houses, 60 shops, 4 wells sweet water and 

8 

2 

180 

1 tank. 

Beetun. 

3 

4 

00 

Indawara, 200 houses, 20 bunyas. 

7 

4 

100 

Satulsa or Sathela, 150 houses. 2 kos beyond ditto. 

Merta (distant from Jodhpoor 76 0 108). 

9 

2 

109 

Puchrolee, 100 houses, 10 bunyas. 

4 

2 

71 

Chonndee, 30 houses, 1 bunya. 

2 

4 

10 

Juraoo, 125 houses, 5 bunyas. 

4 

1 

10 

Reea, a hill fort, 700 houses, 200 bunyas. 

3 

5 

111 

Aluniawas, 600 houses, 200 bunyas. 

5 

1 

189 

Larpoora, 700 houses, 40 bunyas; belonging to Jodhpoor. 

o 

0 

80 

Nand (E. I. C.) 150 houses, 2 bunyas. 

5 

2 

00 

Pooshkur, a celebrated lake and place of pilgrimage, 2,000 

5 

5 

120 

houses, 300 shops. 

Nag ka Ghata, a rocky pass. 

3 

2 

130 

Ana Sagur Ghat. 

3 

0 

90 

Ajmer, north gate of the city. 

0 

2 

40 

The Superintendent’s house, (N. B. Edmonstone, Esq.) 

1 

1 

22 


5 101 


Total from Jodhpoor to Ajmer, *119 
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N. B. The carriage road from Pooshkur to the city is more circuitous, 
ludiffereut carriage road all the way from Jodhpoor to Ajmer. 


From Ajmer via Kishungurh to Jaipoor. 

From the Superintendent’s house, 1 mile N. E. of the city of Ajmer to 
Googula, 150 houses, 1 bunya. 4 1 130 

Gugwana, 200 houses, 7 bunyas. 2 5 190 

Kishungurh, 12,000 houses, 1,000 bunyas, the capital of a 
small independent territory under a Rah tor Rajpoot, 

Raja Kulian Singh. 

Ajmer gate of Kishungurh. 9 3 80 

Delhi gate of the city. 1 3 40 

A Baolee at Naiagain kee Choukee. 4 6 180 

Bandur Sindree, 250 houses, 18 bunyas, under Kishungurh. 5 4 70 

Mehta, 35 houses, 1 bunya. 3 5 70 

Kairo, 35 houses, 1 bunya. 1 4 190 

Pursolee, 125 houses, 6 bunyas, half way from Kairo to 
Doodhoo. 

Doodhoo, a fort, 700 houses, 135 bunyas. A considerable town 10 3 90 

with mud ramparts, under Jaipoor. Wells 16 cubits (To the farther 
deep. side of the town.) 

Gudhiana, 60 houses, no bunyas. 4 5 140 

Paloo, 60 houses, 1 bunya. 4 2 80 

Gurota, 150 houses, 31 bunyas. 5 4 120 

Samota, a Slxamlet h beyond ditto. 

Muhil, 125 houses, 25 bunyas. 4 q qqq 

Chitrolee, 25 houses, no bunyas. 

Bugroo, 500 houses, 50 bunyas 
Demee, 60 houses, no bunya. 

Sarungpoora, 60 houses, 1 bunya. 

Bakrota, 100 houses, 12 bunyas. 

Baoree, 40 houses, 8 bunyas. 

Cross the Soostee Nudee. 


i S. W. of JAirooit, 


4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 


00 
00 
00 
60 
150 
0 210 
4 180 
O 40 


Total from Ajmer to Jaipoor. 84 0 20 

For the distance from the Residency to Jaipoor City, vide infra. 
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From Jjipoor to Jgra, via Deosa Manpoor, Wer, and Futtehpoor-Seekree. 


From the Residency gate at Majee kee Bagh, f kos, north-east. 

M, 

F. 4 

Y, 

To the Ajmer gate of Jaipoor. 

1 

6 

00 

Sanganer gate, south of the city. 

0 

4 

20 

Ghata gate, near E. end of city. 

0 

4 

20 

Rocky pass or ghat begins. 

1 

3 

20 

End of ghat, passable by carts. 

1 

0 

180 

Palree, 60 houses, 2 bunyas. 

2 

1 

210 

Kanota, 400 houses, 7 bunyas. 

3 

3 

110 

Khera, 200 houses, 20 bunyas. 

4 

1 

160 

Mohunpoora, 100 houses, 25 bunyas. 

4 

2 

80 

Dado, 100 houses, 3 bunyas. 

4 

7 

170 

Ora, 15 houses, no bunya. 

1 

4 

90 

Jutwara, 300 houses, 30 bunyas. 

2 

1 

20 

Badhna, 300 houses, 6 bunyas. 

3 

3 

60 

Jeerota, 100 houses, 5 bunyas. 

1 

4 

180 

Jeerota (2nd;, 15 houses, no bunya. 

0 

4 

80 

Dhosa, 3,000 houses, 300 bunyas, a hill fort and town wall. 

3 

4 

20 

Kala kho, 100 houses, 25 bunyas. 

8 

5 

160 

Doobee (2 kos), 70 houses, 20 bunyas. 

Kailaee kos), 100 houses, 4 buriyas. 

4 

4 

150 

Sikundra, 400 houses, 100 bunyas. 

3 

2 

30 

Kootee, 25 houses, no bunya. 

3 

1 

90 

Manpoor, 800 houses, 300 bunyas, a walled town with good mud 

3 

3 

190 

bastions on the right bank of the Bangunga river. 
Poonurpara, 100 houses, 2 bunyas. 

2 

6 

200 

Lotbara, 60 houses, 8 bunyas. 

2 

0 

80 

Bisala, 100 houses, 7 bunyas. 

2 

2 

100 

Balaheree, 500 houses, 100 bunyas. 

2 

6 

00 

Gwarkee, 40 houses, 2 bunyas. 

2 

2 

130 

Hoorra, 150 houses, 8 bunyas. 

1 

0 

80 

Ram gurlx, 500 houses, 20 bunyas. 

3 

0 140 

Moua, a walled town with a neat mud fort, 2,000 houses, 500 

1 

0 

80 

bunyas. 

From the east side of Moua Ramgurh to 

Laipoora, 20 houses, no bunya. 

• This is the last Jaipoor village , and the Bhurtpoor territory begins. 

__ 


3 l 
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Bhoosawur, 3,000 houses, 300 bunyas. 3 

Nurhur, 15 houses, no bunya. v 3 

Jugjeewunpoor, 20 houses, 1 bunya. 1 

Meermwas, 125 houses, 2 bunyas. 2 

Wer, a fortress, 9,000 houses, 800 bunyas. 0 

Lohasir, 20 houses, no bunya. 4 

Goordha, 150houses, 5 bunyas; in the middle of the Ban- 3 
gunga 

Fursoh, 400 houses, 45 bunyas. 2 

Panganw, 50 houses, no bunya. 2 

Harolee, 150 houses, 1 bunya. 2 

Puchoona, 400 houses, 20 bunyas. 2 

Behrolee, 100 houses, 2 bunyas. 1 

Muhil, 150 houses, no bunya. 2 

Khanwa, 500 houses, 50 bunyas. 3 

Davur 200 houses, 6 bunyas. 3 

Bhopoor, 100 houses, 2 bunyas. 1 


(Here the Wiurtpoor territory ends.) 
FuTTEHrooR-Seekree, under Agra (E. I. C.), 1,200 5 

houses, 800 bunyas. 


Kuroulee or Kirawulee, a small town; low swampy road. 7 

Mirhakoor, a very large village. 5 

Sihare ka Serai. 2 

Puthoulee. 1 

Agra Cantonment. 5 

Total from Jaipoor to Agra. 150 


5 40 
0 40 
7 60 
2 100 
3 200 
3 60 
3 60 

7 100 

5 180 

6 100 

5 100 

6 00 
0 60 
0 20 
2 180 
0 20 

0 140 

1 00 ? 
2 00 ? 
0 00 ? 
5 00? 
7 00? 

2 140 


END OF ROUTES. 
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POPULATION TABLES. 

N. T!. In the following Tables the population is taken according to the estimate given by a 
native, viz 5 persons per house ; out of which may be reckoned adult males i ; adult females * ; 
aged and noneffective adults J ; children 2- 


AHMUDPOOR, IN SIND. 


Names of Castes. 


Bagbwan (or Malec f). 

Bhat,. 

Bhatcc,. 

Bhurbhoonja. 

Bhutiara. 

Bihishtoe, or Suka, or Mushkee, 

Brahnmn,. 

Ditto I’ulccwal. 

Ditto Ucharuj,. 

Bukr-kusaee. 

Bunya. 

Ditto Siraogee,. 

Cheepee.,. 

Chejara, . 

Chhara,. 

Choora or Bhungee ?. 

Chooreegur-dant ka. 

Ditto-lakh ka,. 

Chumar,.. 

Dal-dulen, . 

Dikhauee,. 

Dirkhan or Khutee,. 

Fukeer, .. 

Ghisiara,. 

Gooroo (Chumar ka),. 

Hulalkhor. 

Jachuk, ... 

Jhoolawa. 

Kapree. 

Katheegur, . 

Keera. 

Khut.ree,. 

Kirar, . 

Koomhar,... 

Kooncha-bund, . 

Koonjura, . 

Kular,. 

Kulaeegur, . 

Kumungur. 

Kusaee, see Bukr-kuBaee, . 

Kusera or Tuthera,. 

Leelgur,. 

Meerasee, . 

Mochee, . 

JVlohania,. 


Gardeners. 

Boots. 

Converted Rajpoots * 
Gruin-parchcrs, . .. 

Cooks,. 

Water-carriers, .. .. 

Priests. 

Tradesmen. 

Sextons ?. 

Butchers. 


Profession or Trade. 


IJain Merchants?. 

Calico printers, . 

Bricklayers,. 

Rice-cleaners. 

Sweepers, . 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory, 

Ditto of Lac, . 

Colder* and Porters, ,. . . 

Pea-splitters. 

Shop-keepers ?. 

Carpenters,. 

Beggars. 

Grass-cutters,. 

Confessors ?. 

K weepers, -. 

Funeral-drummers,. 

Weavers,. 

Beggars from Bunyus, . . 

Wood-sellers. 

Growers of Si./;/tiara ,., . . 

Scriveners ?. 

Tradesmen, .. 

Potters, . 

Brush-makers,. 

Green-grocers. 

Distillers,. 

jTinners of pots,. 

Bowycrs. 


Braziers. 

Indigo-workers, 

Musicians. 

Shoemakers, .. 


Carried forward. 


Houses. 

Population. 

£ 

o 

Hindoo. 

K 

53 

g 

© 

Hindoo. 

110 


550 



3 


15 

20 


100 


50 

12 

250 

60 

40 


200 


100 


500 



100 


500 


10 


50 


2 


10 

50 

•• 

250 



5 


25 


? 100 


500 

40 


200 



20 

. . 

100 


?50 


250 

3 

. . 

15 


4 


20 



70 


350 


30 


150 

100 

. . 

500 



50 


250 

20 

30 

100 

150 


50 


250 


7 


35 

? 50 


250 



o 


10 

125 


C25 



30 


150 


(10 


300 


20 

150 


100 


1,000 


5,000 


CO 


300 


10 


50 

20 


100 


' 

20 


100 

4 


20 



4 


20 

20 


*100 



25 


125 

50 


•250 



150 


750 

*811 

2,070 

4,035 

10,350 
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• 

A11MUDPOOR, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

§ 

J 

8 

© 

4 

.« 

s 

•j* 

8 

O 

1 

© 

c 

s 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 

811 

2,070 

4,055 

10,350 

Moonj-kee-jewree-banten. 

Makers of moonj ropes,. 

. . 

30 


150 

Mootsudee,. 

Writers,. 

20 

. , 

91 

. . 

Mujawur? .. 

Attendants on tlicSaint’sShrine, 

3 

, , 

15 

. . 

Mushkce, see Bihishtee,. 

* . . 


« . 


, . 


Female-dancers,. 


40 


200 



50 

3 

250 

15 


Gottou-bowcrs. 

40 


200 



Dvers,. 

■ 


50 


Saikulgur. 

Polishers, or Sword-cutlers, .. 



100 




jBJMjTj! 


7,500 

.. 


Basket-makers, . 

mm. 


■RR 

Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths,. 

25 

35 

125 

Mil 


Beggars on Saturday,. 


40 




Oilmen, . 


40 



Shops in the Bazar 005. 





Bill 


Grand Total of Ahmudpoor,. . 

2,479 

2,278 

12,395 

11,390 

BALMER in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 





Bias, or Miihajun-ka-Purohit,.. 

Chaplains to Merchants ? .... 


5 


25 


Priests, . 


200 


1,000 


Undertakers, . 


15 


75 


Merchants. 





Ditto M tihesree,. 

Shop-keepers,. 


1 


5 


• 


150 


750 


Calico-printers. 


20 


100 




15 


75 




25 


125 


Cowherds. 


50 


250 


Weavers,. 


25 


125 

Koomhar,. 

Potters, .. . 


4 


20 

Malce,. 

Gardeners, . 


13 


65 

JVlegwal or Chumar,. 

Goblets and Porters, ... 


30 


150 


Shoemakers. 


10 


50 

Moosulman (Powar),. 

Mohumudan Artillery-men,'.. 

7 


35 


Naee, . .. 

Barbers. 


10 


50 

Rajpoot (Huhtor), . 

Rajpoot Landholders ? . 


GO 


300 

Sonar,. 

t loldsmiths,. ■'. 


9 


45 


Servants. ... 


50 


250 

Grand Total of Balmer,, . 

7 

C92 

35 

3,460 


Jain Temples of Parusnath 2. Wells (sweet) in town 4. Water at 15 fathoms. Unce- 
mented stone fort on hill with 1 gate and 1 tank, but no well. 5 guns and 70 Zumbooruka 
(swivels ?)-taken away to Jodhpoor, and 100 houses of Brahmuns deserted. 
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BALOTRA in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 


Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Watchmen ?. 

Bheel,. . . 

Bowmen,. 

Bhtmgee,. 

Sweepers,. 

Brahmun, . . . 

Priests,. 

Ditto Daima. 



Sextons ? .. 


Camel-loaders,. 


Traders, . 

Ditto Sarsood,. 


Bunyas, . 

Merchants,. 

Ditto Muhesree,. 


Ditto Oswal, . 


Ditto Ugurwal, . 



Dyers,. 

Chooreegur-dant-ka. . 

Ditto lakh ka, see Muneehar, . . 

Chumar or Megwal ?. 

Dhohee, .. 

Bracelet-makers and turners of 
Ivory, . 

Coblers and Porters, . 

Washermen,. 


Tailors. 

Julia or Raegur ?. 

Keer, . 

Tanners. 

Basket-makers and growers of 

Singhara, . 

Calico-printers, . 

Potters,.. 

Khutree,. 

Koomhar,. 

Malee,. 

Gardeners. 


Shoemakers,. 

Muneehar, . 

I.ac-workers, . 


Barbers, .. 

Rajpoot, . 

Ditto Bhatee. 

Fighting Tribe, . 

Ditto from Jesulmcr ?. 

Ditto from Jodhpoor ?. 

Rungrcz,. . 

Dyers, . 

Religious Devotees,. 

Goldsmiths,. 

Oilmen. 

Shamee, . 

Sonar,. 

Telee,. 


Grand Total of Balotra, . 


Camels of burden 2,000. Shops in the market 200. Wells 
of masonry 12.5, and sweet water at 10 cubits. 


BANDUR SINDREE in Kisliungurh. 


Brahmun,. 

Ditto Daima, . . . 

Ditto Dakot,. 

Ditto Goojur Gor, 

Ditto Gor, . 

Ditto Pohkurna, . 


Priests, 


Carried forward,.. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 


20 


100 


40 


200 


10 


50 


70 


350 


25 


125 


30 


150 


125 


625 


50 


250 


25 


125 


100 


500 


225 


1,125 


200 


1.000 

10 


50 


:i() 


150 



100 


mm 


20 


Rei 


30 


150 


40 




7 


35 


70 


350 


17 

. „ 

85 


42 



50 


250 


11 


55 



9 


45 


10 


’ 50 


5 


25 

4 


20 

. . 


30 


150 


15 


75 


35 


175 

105 

1,350 

525 

6,750 


5 


25 


5 


25 


15 


75 

. 

10 


50 


30 


150 

1 

05 


325 


3 K 
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BANDUR SINDREE, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 

Brahmun, Purohit Pareek, .... 

Brought forward... 



Ditto Becjaburgee,. 




Ditto Oswal,. 


Ditto Ugurwal,. 





Calico-printers, . 

Chumar, . 

Coblers and Porters. 

Washermen, . 


Cow-herds ?. 




Cultivators,. 


Weavers,. 




Gardeners. 

Moosulman, . 

Moliumudans,. 

Ditto Soldiers,. 

Rajpoot, . . 

Fighting Tribe, . 

Ditto Nurooka,. 

Telee, . 

Ditto from Alwur?. 

lOiluicn, . 


Grand Total of Banduk Sindrkk,. . 
Shops 20. Empty ditto 20 Wells (sweet) GO. Brackish 
wells 40, on the south side of the town, and 5 to 10 cubits 
deep. A Thannah of 20 Suwars. Mundurs of Shamees 7. 


Houses. 


Population. 




.is 

§ 


s§ 


65 

10 

10 


325 

50 

50 


30 

6 

7 

10 


3 

20 

4 
2 

10 

3 

100 

2 

10 


' 100 



15 

100 

20 

10 

50 

15 

500 

10 

50 


150 

30 

35 

50 


’ 500 


”75 


8G 

10 

70 

3 


430 

50 

350 

15 


53 


523 


2G5 


2,615 


BANGURSIR in Jesulmer. 


Bhatee Raipoot, . 

Cultivators ? 

Bunya. 

Shop-keepers,.. . 

Chumar,. 

Coblers ?. 

Ditto Megwal. 

Porters, . 

Jat,. 


Kathee. 


JNace, . 


Uheree or Roonga ? . 

Game-killers,. 


Gosain ka Mut 1. 


Grand Total of Bangitrsir,. . 


BEES IJLPOOR near Jodhpoor. 

Aheree, ..Watchmen,. 

Bhungee, &c.;Sweepers, &c.,. 

Brahmun,.. jPriests,. 

Bunya, Muhesree and Oswal,.. jMerehants and Shop-keepers,.. 

Carried forward,. . 


30 

2 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

10 


150 

10 

50 

50 

5 

5 

5 

50 


65 


325 


15 

100 

50 

30 


75 

500 

250 

150 


195 


975 
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BEESULPOOR, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 

85 

i 

$ 

Hindoo. 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 


195 


975 

Cheepec,. 

Calico-printers, . 


15 


75 

Chumar. 

Coblers and Porters,. 


SO 


400 


Washermen. 


7 


35 

Dholee,. 

Drummers,. 




50 

Jat. 

Cultivators,. 


liVTSTft 


2,000 


Tanners,. 


5 


25 


Ironsmiths,. 


.1 


15 

Megwal ?. 

Porters.. 




250 

Mochee, . 

Shoemakers, . 


20 


100 

Rahbaree,. 

Camel-men,. 


10 


50 

Shamee. 

Religious Devotees,. 


5 


25 

Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths,. 


10 


50 


Grand Total of Bkksulpoor,. . 


810 


4,050 

Shops 100. Welle (pukka) 70. Water at 15 cubits, and at 





10 cubits near the nudee. 






BHEEKORAEE near Pohkurn in Jodhpoor. 





Bralimun.. 

Priests,. 


1 


5 


Shon-keeDers. 


4 


20 





Charun, . 

Bards,. 


50 


250 

Chumar, . 

Coblers and Porters, .. 


10 


50 

Meerasee. 

Mendicants who beg from 






Charuns. 


1 

.. 

5 

Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths,... 




5 

1 sweet well, and 1 salt ditto, 

Grand Total of Bhkbkorake,. . 


67 


335 

BlIUNEEANA near Pohkurn in Jodhpoor. 





Bheel. 

Bowmen,. 


10 


50 

Bhungee or Choora ?. 

Sweepers. 


1 


5 

Brahmun,. 

Priests, . 





Ditto Puleewal, . 

Trading ditto . 


60 


300 

Bunva. 

Shop-keepers,. 


30 


150 

Chumar or Megwal ?. 

Coblers and Porters. 


40 


200 

Dhobee, . 

Washermen. 


i 


5 

Durzee, . 



5 


25 

Kathee or Burhaee,. 

Carpenters,. 


20 


100 

Koomhar.... 



2 


10 

Lukhera or Muneehar, . 

Lac-workers, . 


] 


5 

Malee. 

Gardeners,. 


5 


25 

Rajpoot, . 

Fighting Tribe, . 


150 


750 

Bipahee, ... 

Soldiers. 


40 

•• 

200 


Grand Total of Bhuneeana,. . 

, , 

365 

.. 

1,825 


Devee ka than 1. Thakoor ka Mundur 2. A Kuchee Gurhee with one gate, '24 wells 3 
fathoms deep. Sweet water. 1 broken tank. 
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BIIUROONDA (or Boreeda ?) near Merta in Jodhpoor. 

Houses. 


R 

a 

J 

g 

a 

sl 

d 

•8 

.R 


d 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Game-killers,. 


12 


60 


Sellers of Fodder ?. 


20 


100 




10 


50 

Bheci. 

Bowmen,. 


10 


50 




30 


150 




30 


150 

Ditto Oswal, . 

Shop-keepers, /. 


50 


250 




20 


100 




20 


100 

Cheepee. 

Calico-printers, . 


20 


100 

Chumar, . 

Coblers and Porters. 


20 


100 

.Durzee, . 

Tuilors,. 


9 


45 

Jutia, . 

Tanners, . 




50 


Carpenters,. 


f> 


25 

Koomhar,. 

Potters. 


4 


20 



10 


H. 




15 


75 


Rahbaree,. 

Camel-men,. 


20 

100 




30 


150 







Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths,. 




25 

Telee, . 



4 


20 


Grand Total of Bh croon da,. . 


329 

125 

1,645 

Shops 60. Wells 4, sweet water. One tank south of the village. 





BIKUMPOOR. or Bheekoonpoor in Jesulmer. 





Aheree or Roonga. 

Game-killers,. 





Brahmun (Pohkurnia), . 

Priests,... 


80 


400 

Bunya (Muhesree). 



or; 



Chaicur, .'. 

Servants to Priests,. 


7 


35 

Cheepee. 






Chumar or Megwal ?. 

Coblers and Porters,.. 


20 


100 

Doom. 

Drummers,. 


2 


to 

Gooroo (Chumar ka),. 

Confessors ?. 





Koomhar, . 

J’otters. 

10 

r. 

50 

25 

M oosulman. 


• 

Naee (Khuwas ?), . 

Barbers,. 


5 


25 

Raegur or Jutia,. 

Tanners,. 


7 


35 

Rajpoot (Bhatee ?). 

Cultivators ?. 


8 


40 

Sonar. 

Goldsmiths,. . . . 


r. 


n 

Soothar. 

Carpenters, .... 





Grand Total of Bikumpooii, , . 

10 

183 

50 

915 


Shops'25. Tanka 1. Wells 2, and 2 stopped up. Salt-water at 25 and 30 fathoms. 150 
Koonds and 250 camels belonging to Brahmuns. 
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BIRSILPOOR in Jesulraer. 


Names of Castes. 


Bhurboonja.. 

Brahmun,. 

Bunya. 

Ditto Muhesree,. 

Ditto Oswal, . 

Chakur. 

Cheepee. 

Choora or Bh ungee ? .. 
Chumar or Megwal ?.. . 

Doom. 

Dur ? or Dirkhan, .... 

Durzee, . 

Goojur, . 

Koomhar,. 

Naee, . 

Pardia or Shikaree,.... 

Rajpoot, . 

Ditto Bhatee,. 

Ditto Ditto Bumekmul, 
Ditto Ditto Kudir, .... 

Ditto Gailot, . 

Ditto Sankla. 

Ditto Sindia, . 

Sonar,. 

Soothur, . 


Profession or Trade. 


Gruin-parchers, 

Priests,. 

Shop-keepers, .. 


Servants,. 

Washermen ?. 

Sweepers, . 

Cohlers and Porters, 

Drummers,. 

Carpenters,. 

Tailors,. 

Milk-sellers, . 

Potters, . 

Barbers. 

Game-killers,. 

Fighting Tribe, .... 


Goldsmiths, 
Turners, . . . 


Grand Total of Bjrsilpoor,. . 
Eleven Wells of very salt water of which one is in the Fort. 


BUGROO in .laipoor. 


Aheree, . 

Bejara or Bungur, 

Bhungee,. 

Brahmun. 

Bunya,. 

Cheepee. 

Chumar. 

Goojur,. 

Jat,. 

Jutia or Raegur, .. 

Leelgur, . 

Malee,. 

Rajpoot. 


Watchmen ?. 

Weavers,.. 

Sweepers and other low people. 

Priests, . 

Shop-keepers,. 

Calico-printers, . 

Coblers and Porters, . 

Cow-herds ?. 

Cultivators,. 

jTanners,. 

Indigo-workers, .. 

Gardeners. 

iFighting Tribe, . 


Grand Total of Buoroo,. 


Houses. 


20 


2 

40 

50 

10 ] 

60 

5 

20 

70 

20 

15 

2 

2 

10 

5 

10 

5 

15 

11 

10 

10 

22 

5 


401 


40 

50 

100 

100 

200 

150 

80 

40 

100 | 

50 

80 

70 


20| 1,060 

Wells 200. Sweetwater at 7 cubits. 80 shops. 11 very large gardens. 

2 N 


Population. 


o 

1 

S 


100 


■b 


10 

200 

250 

50 

300 

25 

100 

350 

100 

75 

10 

10 

50 

25 

50 

25 

75 

55 

50 

50 

110 

25 

10 


2,005 


200 

250 

500 

500 

1,000 

750 

400 

200 

500 

250 

400 

350 


100) 5,300 
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BUHAWULPOOR in Sind. 

Houses. 

Population. 

R 

1 

i 

1 

© 

*§ 

.« 

R 

1 

O 

1 

4 

.5 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Merchants,. 




10,000 

Baghwan, (see Malee,). 







Converted Rajpoots ?. 





Bhurboonja,. 

Grain-parchers, . 

1 BKtb 

HE 

250 

50 


Cooks,. 

r 25 

i .. 

125 


Biloch,. 

Camel-drivers,. 






Pedlars, . 

25 


125 


Brahmun,. 

Priests. 


125 


625 


Sextons ?. 




50 


Beggars ?. 




400 


Undertakers ?. 


20 


100 

Bunya,. 

Merchants and Shop-keepers,.. 




. . 

Ditto Muhcsree,. 





200 

Cheepee. 

Washers and Calico-printers,.. 


■ 


750 


Bricklayers,. 

2C 





Sweepers,. 


70 


350 


Watchmen,. 


125 


625 

Chumar, . 

Coblers and Porters. 


125 


625 


Shop-keepers ?. 

Hi 


750 








Dulal,... 

Factors, . 


um 


200 

Fukeer, . 

Beggars,. 

25 


125 


Goshee, ... 

Milk-sellers, . 


125 


625 

Jhoolawa,. 

Weavers,. 

100 


mmi 


Jutia or Raegur,. 

Tanners,. 


70 

.. 

350 


Paper-makers,. 

20 





Dancers,. 


125 


625 

Kareegur-reshm-ka, . 

Silk-weavers,. 

45 


225 



Carpenters,. 


80 


400 

Keera,. . 

Growers of Singhara, . 


50 


250 


Turners,. 


20 


100 


Scriveners. 


80 


400 


Potters, . 


60 


300 

Kular or Daroogur,... 

Distillers. 

? 20 

mm 

100 

100 

KJumungur. 

Bowyers,. 

12 


60 


Kusera, (see Tuthera,). 






Leelgur. 

Indigo-workers. 

40 





Blacksmiths, . 


20 


■nTj] 

Malee or Baghwan,. 

Gardeners, . 


125 


625 


Musicians. 


40 


200 

Mochee, . 

Shoemakers. 

HI 


450 


Moosulman,. 

Mohumudans of various kinds, 

2,500 



. . 

Mucheemar,. 

Fishermen, . 

, . 

125 

, , 

625 

Mullah. 

floatmen,. 


30 

. . 

150 

Naee . 

Barbers, ... 



IHliTii 


Noreea, . 

Marwar Merchants. 


20 



Or. 

Jiggers of earth,. 


KliTil 



Pinara,. 

Do tt on-bowers, . 

■mi 





Carried forward,.. 

3,372 

3,885 


19,425 
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BUHAWULPOOR in Sind, Continued. 


Names of Castes . 

Profession or Trade. 

Raegur, (see Jutia,). 

Brought forward,.. 

Rungrez,. 

Dyers,. 

Rufoogur,. 

Darners and Embroiderers, .. 

Shamee,. 

Religious Mendicants, . 


Polishers,. 

Sirkeegur. 

Basket-makers & Rope-milkers, 

Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths. 

Sooeemar, . 

Tailors, . 

Telee, . 

Oilmen, . 

Tuthera or Kusera,. 

Braziers,. 

Urq-kadee ? or Gundee,. 

Perfumers. 


Grand Total of Buhawui,poou,. . 
Shops in the market 1445. Wells in the city 130, water from 
13 to 15 cubits. Gardens 17. 


•DEOSA in Jaipoor. 


Brahmun Daima,. 

Ditto Goojur Gour. 

Ditto Gour,. 

Ditto Khundelwal. 

Ditto Puleewal or Bora,. 

Ditto Purohit Pareek,. 

Ditto Sookool,. 

Ditto Sunawar. 

Bunyas Beejaburgee,. 

Ditto Dusa,. 

Ditto Khundelwal,. 

Ditto Muhesree, .. • ■. 

Ditto Siraogee, ... 

Ditto Ugurwal. 


Priests of various kinds, 


Merchants and Shop-keepers,. 
Servants of Vgurwala, . 


Total Bralimuns and Bunyas,.. 
Total of various other castes, about . 

Grand Total of Beds a,. . 
One large hill fort and 3 small ones. Wells 350, of which 200 
are Mafee and 50 Kkalsa, let for 2,400 rupees per annum. 
Transit Duties farmed for 1,600 rupees -. much At produced here. 


DOODHOO in Jaipoor. 



Game-killers,. 

Bhureea. 

Brass-founders, ... 

Brahmun.. 

Priests,. 


Sextons,. 

Ditto Khundelwal,. 



Carried forward,.. 


Houses. 

Population. 



. 

ss 

w 

£ 



d 

d 

§ 


1 

■§ 

© 

.e 

1 


3,372 

3,885 

16,860 

19,425 

30 


150 



"40 

m 

200 

10 

40 

m 

200 

? 55 

? 55 

275 

275 

125 

25 

625 

125 




150 

20 


100 

•• 

3,672 

4,075 

18,360 

20,375 


IBM 


500 




250 




2,000 


300 


1,500 


50 


250 

, . 

sMBwO 


350 




200 

, . 

125 


625 




100 


5 


25 




2,000 


60 


300 




500 


■ 


250 


1,770 


8,850 




26,150 




35,000 


40 


200 


2 


10 


150 


750 


30 


150 


40 

. : 

200 


265 

’ 

1,310 
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Population. Houses. 


DOODHOO in Jaipoor, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Brahman Sookool, 
Ditto Ucharuj,... 

Bunya,. 

Ditto Beejaburgee, 
Ditto Muhesree, . 
Ditto Oswal, .. . 
Ditto Siraogee, . 
Ditto Ugurwal, . 

Burwa. . 

Chakur, . 

Cheepee,. 

Chumar,. 

Dhadee, . 

Dhobee, . 

Goojur,. 

Jat, . 

Jogee,. 

Jolaha,. 

Jutia, . 

Kathee, . 


Profession or Trade. 

Brought forward... 


Shop-keepers, 


Genealogists. 

Servants,. 

Calico-printers, .. . 
Cobiers and Porters, 

Drummers,. 

Washermen,. 

Cow-herds ?. 

Cultivators,. 

Religious Devotees,. 

Weavers,. 

Tanners. 

Carpenters,. 


Koomhar, .... 

Leelgur, . 

Moosulman, 

Muneehar, 

Naee, . 

Rajpoot, . 

Ditto Kungharot, 
Rana or Dom, . . 
Rawuleea, 

Shamee, . 

Sonar,. - 

Telee. 


Potters. 

Indigo-workers, 
Mohumudans, . 
Lac-workers, . 
Barbers, . 


Musicians.. 

Puppet-dancers, .. 
Religious Devotees, 

Goldsmiths,. 

Oilmen, . 



Grand Total of Doooboo, , 186 

Mundurs 10. Shops 350. Kucha town-wall and pukka ci¬ 
tadel with 3 guns. 7 wells in the city and 100 wells outside, 20 
cubits deep. 

EKKA (near Pohkurn) in Jodhpoor. 

Bhcel. 

Brabmun. 

Bunya,. 

Goomuteea ?. 

Ditto Sutara, . 

Jat, . 

Megwal or Chumar, 

Rajpoot, . 

Grand Total of Ekka,. . J 13 

Tank water and Beree or shallow kueha wells with 3 cubits water. 


Soldiers. 

Priests,. 

Shop-keepers,. 

Moosulman servants,. 10 

Players on the Guitar ? . 3 

Cultivators,. 

Coblers and Porters,. 

Fighting Tribe, . 


1.110 930 5,550 


10 


50 

3 


15 

2 

50 

10 


15 


5 


25 

60 


300 

60 


300 

140 

65 

700 
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GIIURIALA in Beekaner. 


Names of Castes. 


Profession or Trade. 


Houses. 


a 

e 

a 




"*s 

a 


Population. 


© 

.a 

£5 


Brahmun,.[Priests. 

Bunya,.[Shop-keepers,. 

Chakur, .Servants,. 

Choora, .'Sweepers,. 

Cbumar, .[Coblers and Port.rs, 

Pottee,..[Cultivators,. 

Raegur, .Tanners. 

Rajpoot, (Bhatee,).Fighting-men,. 


10 

7 

10 

10 

20 | 

30 

5 

40 


Grand Total of Gh uriala. 
Two wells 35 fathoms deep, brackish water. 


132 


50 

35 

50 

50 

100 

150 

25 

200 


660 


GIRRAJSIR in Jesulmer. 


Brahmun,. 

Bungur, . 

Bunya,. 

Ditto Siraogec. 

Cheepee,. 

Chumar or Megwal,.. . 

Kathee, . 

Rajpoot Bhatee. 

Ditto Ditto Burseengha, 

Ditto Purihar. 

Roonga or Uheree,.... 


Priests. 

Weavers,. 

Shop-keepers,. 

Calico-printers, . . . 
Coblers and Porters, 
Carpenters,. 


[Game-killers. 


Grand Total of Girrajstr,. . 


JAIPOOR. 


Ahcree, . 

Bed or Baid, . 

Bhat, .. 

Bheel. 

Bhungec. 

Bhurwa, . 

Bhutiara,. 

Biloeh,. 

Brahmun,. 

Ditto Boora. 

Ditto Bora or Puleewal, 

Ditto Dakot. 

Ditto Gor, . 

Ditto Kapree. 

Ditto Keertunia,. 

Ditto Khundelwal, 

Ditto Pohkurna. 

Ditto Purohit,. 


Watchmen, ... 
Physicians, . . . 

Poets,. 

Bowmen, . . . . 
Sweepers, . . . 

Pimps,. 

Cooks. 

Camel-men,.. . 

Priests, . 

Undertakers, . 
Merchants, .. . 
Sextons,. 


Who beg from Bunyas, 
Musicians, and Dancers, 


[Family priests ? 


3 O 


Carried forward,.. 


20 

30 

45 

20 

5 

20 

6 


100 

150 

225 

100 

25 

100 

30 


30 

125 

20 


150 

625 

100 


321 


1,605 


600 

250 

200 

80 

700 

250 

600 


3,000 

1,250 

1,000 

400 

3,500 

1,250 

3,000 


80 

500 


400 

2,500 


1,100 
17,000 
500 
40 
300 
300 


5.500 
85,000 

2.500 

200 

1.500 
1,500 


150 


22,500; 


750 


112500 
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Houses. 


Population. 


JAIPOOR, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Brahmun Purohit Khutria,.. 

Ditto Ditto Purcek,. 

Ditto Sreewunt,. 

Ditto Sunawud. 

Bunya,. 

Bunya Beejaburgee,. 

Ditto Dusan,. 

Ditto Muhesree,. 

Ditto Oswal, . 

Ditto Siraogee, . 

Ditto Ugurwal. 

Burhaee,. 

Burwa,. 

Chakur. 

Cheepee. 

Chejara, . 

Chitramee,. 

Choonput. 

Choorcegur dant ka. 

Ditto Lakh ka, . 

Chumar,. 

Ditto Megwal,. 

Dhoondee, . 

Dom. 

Durzee, . 

Fulceer. 

Ghi iara,. 

Goojur, . 

Hijra,. 

Hukeem,. 

Jat,. 

Jogee,. 

Ditto Kumphuta. 

Jolaha. 

Joshee Puchrunga,. 

Jureea,. 

Jutia, .. 

Kaith . 

Kahar,.. . .. 

Ditto Muhra,. 

Katliee, . 

Keer, . 

Kbalpeea. 

Khuteek,. 

Koomhar, . 

Koonjura, ..,. 

Kuleegur, .,. 


Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 

Chaplains of State. 

Private Chaplains ?. 


Merchants and Shop-keepers,.. 


Servants of Ugurwalas ? 


See Kathee,. 

Genealogists. 

Servants of Thakoors, . 

Calico-printers, . 

Masons, . 

House-painters. 

Lime-burners,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory. 

See Muneehar. 

Coblers and Porters,. 


Religious Devotees, who veil 

their mouths. 

Horn-blowers and Drummers,.. 

Tailors,. 

Mendicants,. 

Grass-cutters,. 

Cow-herds ?. 

Eunuchs.. 1. 

Physicians, . 

Cultivators. 

Religious Devotees,. 

Ditto with split ears. 

| Weavers,. 

Religious Devotees. 

Lapidaries, . 

Tanners, . 

Writers, . 

Bearers of Banghees. 

Ditto of Palkces,. 

Carpenters. 

Basket-makers and growers of 

Singhara, . 

Tanners of Goat-skins,. 

Parchment-makers,. 

Potters, . 

Green-grocers,. 

White-washers. 

Carried forward,.. 


1 

$ 

Hindoo. 


Hindoo. 

150 

22,500 

750 

112500 


200 

. . 

1,000 


350 

. , 

1,750 


250 

. . 

1,250 


1,100 

•• 

5,500 


1,000 


5,000 


100 

. . 

600 


4,000 


20,000 


900 


4,500 


5,500 

. - 

27,500 


5,000 

>• 

25,000 


100 


500 




2,250 


3,000 


15,000 

1,100 


5,500 

. . 


200 

, . 

1,000 




2,250 

100 


500 

•• 


' 500 

■■ 

2,500 


125 


625 




1,000 


1,200 


6,000 

500 


2,500 



350 


1,750 


500 


2,500 


80 


400 

900 


4,500 

. , 


1,000 


5,000 


250 


1,250 


100 

. . 

500 

700 


3,500 



100 


500 


125 

. . 

625 


300 


1,500 


2,500 

. . 

12,500 


250 


1,250 


550 

• • 

2,750 


300 


1,500 


200 


1,000 


125 


625 


250 

« 

1,250 


500 


2,500 

550 


2,750 

. , 

200 

.. 

1,000 

•• 

4,200 

54,605 

21,000 

263025 
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JAIPOOR, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 







a 

J 

cj 

a 


Names of Castes, 

Profession or Trade. 

§ 

s . 

"§ 

.55 

5 

I 

1 

•§ 

.« 

4 

Kulwar, . 

Brought forward,.. 

Distillers,. 

Prostitutes, . . 

m 

m 

m 


Kttsbee. 

, 

• * 


Ditto Pathur, . 

Ditto who eat meat. 





Kusaee, . 

Butchers, .... 

250 

m 

KuBera, see also Tuthera,. 

Braziers. 

Pi 

HMV 

Kuthawa,. 

Wood-men, . 1 


1 


1 

Lohar,. 

Iron-smiths,.. . 


* ~ 

Malee,. 

Gardeners, .. . 



Meena,. 

Thieves. 


• • 

Meerasee,. 



■ * 

Mochee,. 

Shoemakers. 

? 150 
3,000 

125 

1 

750 

15,000 

625 

Moosulman,. 

Mohumudans, 

Muhawut,.*. 




Muhra,. 



* • 

Muneehar, . 

Lac-workers, .. 

m 




Naee, . 

Barbers. 


2,500 

Naichatrur.•.. 

Makers of Pipe-snakes, ... . 
Farriers, .. 

50 

200 

B 

Nalbund,. 

•• 


JJiaria, . 

Refiners and Assavers. 

350 

1?750 

Numdia. 


1,000 

Ogur, . 

Devotees who eat in any com¬ 
pany.. 







700 

Pewundee, . 



’ 

Puthurplior,. 






Raegur, see also Jutia,. 

Tanners of sheep-skins, 

■ 

1,000 

515 

10,000 

625 

Rahbaree. 



* • 

Rajpoot, (Thakoors?). 




Rana, . 



• • 

Rutigrez,. 

Dvers. 


1,250 

1,750 

Salotree. 





Shamee, . 



* * 

* * 

Ditto Suujogee, . 

Ditto who marry. 


miwi 

* * 

7,500 

Sonar. 


* * 


Buka, . .,. 





Tatgur ?. 




Topchee,. 


200 

300 

500 

1,000 

1.500 

2.500 

Tumolee,. 


• * 


Tuthera,. 




‘ 1 




Grand Total of Jaipoor,. , 
Indur ban or Elephant cars 4. Pukka Mundurs with spires 
1,400. Shops in the market ubout 21,000. 


68,798 

50,375 

343990 

JESULMER. 





Aheer, (see Jat,) . 

Milk-sellers, . 





Arora, see Rora,. 


• • l 

‘ * 

* * 

Bhat, . 



m 



Bhatee Rajpoot. 



' * 



• • 

mik 

■ 


Carried forward,.. 


210 1 

.. 

1,050 
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JESULMER, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

K 

a 

i 

S 

© 

.« 

§ 

J 

g 

O 

© 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. . 


210 


1,050 


Archers of the State,. 


125 


625 

Bhuncree,. 

Sweepers,. 


4 


20 


Grain-parchers, . 


3 


15 

Brahtnun,. 









10 


50 

Ditto Keertunia,. 

Musicians, . 


20 


100 

Ditto Polikurnia,. 



1,000 


5,000 

Ditto Puleewal, . 



50 


250 

Ditto Ucharuj,. 

Sextons,. 


tSTil 


50 




20 


100 













Ditto Muhesree, 



1.350 


6,750 




fflETiTr 


1,500 




1,350 


6,750 




4 


20 

Burgee (Chuiuur ?) . 

Porters of the state,. 


15 


75 




200 


1,000 




20 


100 




40 


200 



son 


1,000 


Chooreegur dant ka, . 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory. 

20 

.. 

100 

. . 




125 


625 

Churwadars, . 



50 


250 




100 


500 

Goojur, (scej at,). 

Milk-sellers,. 







3 




Jat, (and other tribes,) . 


100 


500 

Jogee. 

Ascetics, . 


40 


200 




10 


50 

Katkee or Soothar.. 



30 


150 

Keer, . 



40 


200 

Khutree,. 



6 ' 


310 

Koomhar,. 



60 


300 

Kular. ... 



8 


40 

Kunchunee, {see Nachucc,). . . . 

Prostitutes,. 


.. 



Kusaee, . 

Butchers,.. 

50 


250 


Kusera,.. 



"io 


50 

Leelgur, . 


3 

15 




7 


35 

Malce,. 



300 


1,500 

Mochee.. 



100 


500 

Muhawut, . 


10 

50 

Muneehar, . 


10 


50 


Nachnee,. 



40 

200 

Naee, . 



50 


250 

Puladar.:. 

Porters. 

150 

750 

Puthurphora or Silawut,. 

Stone-cutters or Quarriers, .. 

160 


800 


Hebaree. 

Camel-drivers,. 


50 


250 

• 

Carried forward,.. 

606 

5913 

2,030 

29,565 
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■Names of Castes. 


Roonga. (see Uheree,). 

Rora, . 

Shamee, . 

Sipahee, ... 

Sonar,. 

Soonee, . 

Telee. 

Tumolee,. 

Uheree or Roonga,.. , 


Shops, (Bunya’s) 500. 


Aheer, see Buhulwan. 

Arbee-baja ? . 

Arora. 

Atushbazee, see Daroogur, 

Banrla,. 

Baoree or Bawurcea. 


Bed or Baid, . 

Beeraja ?.. . 

Beldar,. 

Bhamee,. 

Bhat, ... ... 

Bheel,. 

Bhopa,. 

Bhungut,. 

Bhnngee and Choora,,..... 

Bhurbhoonja or Keer. 

Burheea. 

Bhutiara,. 

Bisatee, . 

Brahmun. 

Ditto Bora, see Puleewal, .. 
Ditto Daima, see Sreemala, 

Ditto Oakot,._. 

Ditto Goojur Gor,. 

Ditto Gor, . 

Ditto Ditto Choumoowal, .. 

Ditto Krertunia,. 

Ditto Pohkumia,. 

Ditto Puleewal or Bora, 


3 P 



Houses. 

Population. 

t, Continued. 


d 

© 

R 

CS 

a 

© 

Profession or Trade. 


.R 

© 

.R 

Si 

Brought forward,.. 

COG 

5913 

2,030 

29,505 

Sind Merchants,. 


20 

. . 

100 

Religious Mendicants, . 


40 

2,500 

200 

Soldiers,. 

540 


. . 

Goldsmiths,. 


125 

. . 

625 

Soothsavcrs ? . 


100 


500 

Oilmen. 


2 

. . 

10 

Pan-sellers,. 


1 


5 

Game-killers, . 


10 


50 

Grand Total of Jkstjlmku,. . 

1,106 

e, 2 ii 

5,530 

31,055 

vindsir, Gunga, Sagur, Easur, 

. 4 gates with iron bound door, 
ka mutli 50, 3 wells in the city 





the citadel and 99 bastions. 

♦ 




POOR. 





Musicians, . 


125 


625 

Sind Merchants,. 


125 


625 

Slaves,. 


600 


3,000 

Game-killers and Trackers of 





thieves, . 


SO 


400 

Physicians. 


70 


350 



200 


1,000 

Pioneers of Artillery,. 


300 


1,500 

Sellers of Fodder, . 


200 


1,000 

Poets,. 


30 

. . 

150 

Bowmen (of the stale),. 


100 

. . 

500 

Devotees of Bhairon. 


20 


100 

Ditto of Devee, . 


50 

. . 

250 

Sweepers,. 


125 


625 

Grain-parchers, . 

. . 

150 


750 

Brass-founders, . 


40 


200 

Cooks. 


150 


750 

Pedlars, . 

CO 


300 


Priests, . 





Sextons,. 


30< 


1,500 



lot 

.. 

500 



50C 

.. 

2,500 



50( 

.. 

2,500 

Musicians and Dancers,. 


8( 

.. 

400 

. . 


2,00( 

.. 

10,000 

Merchants. 


10( 

.. 

500 

Carried forward,.. 

6( 

5,94. 

SOI 

3 29,725 
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JODHPOOR, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

© 

E 

a 

eo 

© 

© 

"§ 

1 


© 

.»e 

*5 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 

60 

5,945l 300 

29,725 

Brahmun Purohit Raj ka, .... 

Chaplains of the State. 

» f 

200 . . 

1,000 


Officers of State,. 


10t 


500 

Ditto Sarsood,. 

Priests, . 


20 . . 

100 




100 

500 

Ditto Sreemala and Daima. 



1,000 


5,000 




80' .. 

400 

Ditto Ucharuj,. 

Undertakers who take fees for 






burials,. 


50 


250 

Buhulwan Aheer ?. 

Carters, . 


200 


1,000 

Bunya,. 

Merchants and Shop-keepers,. . 





Ditto Beejahurgee,. 

• * 


100 


500 

Ditto Dusan, . 



40 


200 

Ditto Muliesree,. 



1.200 .. 

6.000 




2.000 


10,000 

Ditto Siraoiree, . 



80! .. 

400 

Ditto Ugurwal.*. . . . 



400 


2,000 

Burhae, see Kathcc,. 






Burwa. 

Genealogists, .. 


40 


200 

Chabooksewar, . 

Horse-breakers,. 

80 


400 


Chakur, . . 



300 


1,500 

Cliarun (Ilahtor ka),. 

Bards, .. 


30 


150 

Cheepee, . 



350 


1,750 







Cliejura, . 


300 


1,500 


Chitramec,. 



70 


350 

Chobdar,. 

Mact'-bcarers of state, . 


150 


750 

Ohoonput, . 

Lime, (and brick-burners,) .... 


250 


1,250 

Choorcegur dant ka,. 

Bracelet-makers of Jvory, .... 

50 


250 


Ditto Lakh ka, . 


50 


250 


Chumar,. 



500 


2,500 

Chundur or Rungrez,. 


150 


750 


Daghwala. 

Cattle branders of the state, . . 

40 


200 


Daroogur or Atushbazee, .... 

Firework-makers. 

125 

. . 

625 


Dhadce or Dholee,. 

Drummers,. 


80 


400 

Dhobee, .. 

Washermen, . 


120 


600 

Dhoondce. 

Pevotees, who veil their mouths, 

. , 

100 


500 

Dhupreewula or Thoree,. 

Drummers and Fifcrs,. 


50 


250 

Dom... 

Ilorn-blowers ? . 


100 


500 

Purzec, . 

Tailors. 


225 


1,125 

Pusoondee,.. . 

Mendicants,. 


40 


200 

Fukeer, .. 


50 


250 


Ghisiara,. 



300 


1,500 

Ghosee, . 

Milk-sellers,. 

100 


500 

Ghureea ?. 

Cultivators and Oilmen? .... 


500 


2,500 

Golundaz, . 

Artillery-men,. 

200 


1,000 


Goojur, .■,. 

Shepherds, . 


170 

850 

Goojuratee. 

Merchants ?. 


100 


500 

Gooroo, Cliumar ka, . 

Family priests. 


125 


625 

Gosaeen, ...■ 

Religious Devotees,... . 


300 


1,500 


Carried forward,.. 

1,205 

15,415 

6,025 

77,075 


























































































Houses. 


Population. 


JODI! POOR, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Gwala. 

Hijra, Khoja, or Khuttra, .... 

Hukeem. 

Humal. 

Hurkaru,... 

Jat. 

Jeendee or Zeenee r vide also 

Khogeerdaz.. 

Jewree-banten, . 

Jhool-wala,. 

Jogee,. 

Ditto Kumphuta,. 

Jolaha,.. 

Jureea. 

Jutia, see also Rungara, .... 

Kaith . 

Kuiiar,. 

Kapree, .•. 


Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. . 

Cow-herds f. 

Eunuchs, .... .. 

Physicians,. 

Porters, . 

Messengers of state ? . 

Cultivators of crown lands. . . 

Saddlers,. 

Rope-spinners,. 

Wallet-makers for camels. 

Religious Devotees. 

Ditto with split ears,. 

Weavers. 

Lapidaries. 

Tanners. 

Writers,. 

Bearers of state Palkees, &c... . 
Mendicants who beg from Dun¬ 


yas, 


Kathee, . 

Keer, see also Bhurboonju,. . . 

Klialpeea. 

Khojcer-doz, see also Jeendee,. . 

IChoju, see llijra,. 

Khulasee. 

Khuleepha,. 

Khuradee, . 

Khutree,. 

Kolee, ... 

Koomhar,. 

Koonchabund,. 

Koongur. 

Koonjura, . 

Kulamut,. 

Kuleegur,. 

Kulwar. 

Kumungur,. 

Kunchunce or Kusbec. 

Ditto Bhugtin,. 

Ditto Pathur, . 

Kusaee, . 

Kusera, see Tuthera. 

Leelgur, . 

Lohar,. 

Malee,. 

Mochee, . 


Carpenters. 

Basket-makers and growers of 

Singhara, . 

Tanners of Gout-skins,. 

Saddlers, .. 

Guti-lascars. 

Persian Tutors, . 

Turners, (of Ivory,) . 

Shop-keepers,. 

Weavers,. 

Potters. 

Brush-makers,. 

Catamites. 

Green-grocers,. 

Singers, . 

White-washers. 

Distillers,. 

Bowyers,. 

JVostitutes, .... . 

Ditto who abstain from animal 

food,. 

Ditto who eat meat, .. 

Butchers,. 


Indigo-workers. 
Iron-smiths,.. . 
Gardeners, .. . 
Shoemakers,.. . 


c* 

53 

s 

"■*» 

£ 

© 

!§ 

d 

o 

"C5 

.SS 

$ 


Hindoo. 

1,205 

15.415 

6,025 

77,075 


200 


1,000 


80 


400 

40 


200 

. . 


200 


1,000 


100 


500 


350 


1,750 


50 


250 


100 


500 


8 


40 


100 


500 

300 


1,500 



70 


350 


200 


1,000 


200 


1,000 


300 


1,500 


200 


1,000 


100 


500 


100 


500 


40 


200 

40 


200 


200 


1,000 


50 


250 


50 


250 



200 

. , 

1,000 


250 


1,250 


125 


625 


100 


500 

100 


500 


100 


500 


1 GO: .. 

800 


20 


100 


1 

125 


625 

1 150, .. 

750 

. . 


800 


4,000 

; 200 


1,000 


50 


250 



60 


300 


300 


1,500 

40 

157 

200 

785 

2,705 

19,930 

*13,525 

99,650 


Carried forward,,. 
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JODHPOOR, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Profession or Trade. 


Moojawur, . . .. 

Moosulman,. 

Ditto Bora,. 

Ditto Kaim-khanee, . 

Mubawut. 

Muneehar, . 

Muzdoornee or Peesunhuree, . 

Nace,. 

Ditto Sootgeea, . 

Nalbund. 

Nath, (Gosain ?). 

Niara or Niaree,. 

Nobut-wala,. 

Nugarchee,. 

Nuzurbaz, . 

Oontwala. 

Peesunharee, see Muzdoornee,. . 

Puchoree Kamdar,. 

Puthurplior,. 

Rahbaree, (vulgar Rewaree,) . . 

Raj, see also Chejara. 

Rajpoot. 

Ditto Bceka, . 

Ditto Bhatee. 

Ditto Kecchee or Keeta,. 

Ditto Koomawut Rahtor, .... 

Ditto Sohmkee, . . .. . 

Ditto Punceliar. 

Rana. 

Rufoogur,. 

Rungara, see also Khalpeea, . 

Rungrez, see Cbundur, . 

Sadh or Shaiuce,. 

Ditto Dadoopunt, . 

Ditto Dugurbaroe,. 

Ditto Hurdasee,. 

Ditto Kooltoot, . 

Ditto Ramadunee. 

Saikulgur, . 

Shamee, see Sadh. 

Sheesbgur... 

Sheora,.. 

Sipahee. 

Ditto Sindee. 


Brought forward,. . 

Attendants at Shrines, . 

Mohumudans,. 

Ditto Merchants,. 

Elephant-drivers,. 

Lac-workers, . 

Female laborers,. 

Barbers. 

Ditto who attend people after 

childbirth, . 

Farriers, . 

Religious Devotees,. 

Refiners and Assayers of metal, 
Time-keepers and hour-strikers, 

Kettle-drumincrs of state. 

Marshals of the Court. 

Camel-letters,. 

Constables of the state ?. 

Stone-cutters. 

Camel-keepers of the state, . . 

Bricklayers. 

Fighting-tribes,. 

Ditto from Beekaner ? . 

Ditto from Jesulmer?. 

Ditto from Raghoogurh in Mal- 

wa ? . . .... . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto .. 

Musicians of state,. 

Embroiderers,. 

Dyers of skins or Tanners. 

Religious Devotees who have a 

muth, . 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, vide Kooltoot,. 

Ditto, .. 

Ditto who take women of any 

tribe, . 

Ditto who have an Usthul,.... 
Polishers of metal,. 


Glass-blowers,. 

Conjurers ? of the state. 

Soldiers, . 

Ditto from Sind,. 

Carried forward,. 


Houses. 

Population. 

oosulman. 

© 


d 

.*! 

% 

Si 

* 

Si 


19,930 

13,525 

99,650 

175 


875 


m 








■Ti!i 


500 


150 




ifgiltl 


■ 


40 

{■gOT 


500 




1,000 

100 

■ ■ 






5,000 


50 


250 


60 


300 


M 


250 


UBS 


250 


150 

750 

750 

;; 



5,000 

msm 




40 

40 


200 


150 


750 


80 


400 




500 


125 


625 


100 


500 


80 


400 


70 


350 


200 


1,000 

50 


250 

# , 


70 

, . 

350 


800 


1,500 


125 


625 




500 


§§§§|0 


.3,500 


IISIS 


• 750 

40 


200 


40 


200 

* * 

400 

unkn 

1 H'^i 

;; 

4,530 

24,980 

22,650 

123900 
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JODHPOOR, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 


© 

.84 

£3 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 

.. . ■" ... ' " — 

Brought forward,.. 

4,530 

24,980 

22,650 

123900 


Reed-workers,. 


200 


1,000 


Goldsmiths,. 


250 


1,250 


Water-carriers, . 

100 


50 



Ditto for Foreign Troops. 


200 


1,000 


Oilmen, . 


125 


625 

Thoreo, see Dhuprcewala, . . . . 



. . 




Pan-sellers. 


so 


250 


Braziers,. 


25 


125 

Zcenee or Zeengur ?.- 

Vide Jcendee,. 



-- 



Grand Total of Jodhpoor,. , 

4,630 

25,830 


129150 

Schools, Hindoo, 70 (Chutsal) kept by Juleas, 125? and by 





Brahmuns 100. Shops of all kinds in the market 4,000. In 





the Muha Mundar 1,000 houses, 112 shops. At the Oode 





Mundar 500 houses, 1 75 shops 






KANOTA in 

Juipoor. 





Bheel,. t- ■ 

Bowmen, . 


7 


35 


Sweepers,. 


5 


25 


Priests, . 





Ditto Hureeatia-ka,. 



300 


1,500 

Ditto Puleewal, . 

Traders. 


1 


5 




60 


300 










3 


15 

Ditto Khundelwal, .. 



80 


400 

Cliumar,. 

Coblers and Porters, . 


40 


200 




10 


50 


Cultivators. 








40 


200 

Mcena,. . 

Thi ves ? or Watchmen. 


10 


50 




10 


50 




20 






15 


75 




10 


50 


Grand Total of Kanota,. . 

mm 

611 


3,055 

Shops 30. Wells in the town 4 and outside 100 ditto; 3 

H.. ■■ ■ 




wells salt and the rest sweet. Water at 30 cubits. 4 Mundurs 

■ 




or temples. 


i 




KHANPOOR in Sind. 





Bairaghec, .j 

Religious Mendicants. 


30 


150 

Bhatee, . 

Raipoot Cultivators*. . . . 


500 


2 ^OO 

Bheel,. 

Game-killers,. 


20 


100 

Bhuniree. 

Sweeners. 


50 


250 

Carried forward,.. 


600 

*- 

3,000 


3 Q 
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KIIANPOOR, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Bhurbhoonja or Bhojureea, 

Bhutiara,. 

Biloch,. 

Brahmun,. 

Ditto Dai'ma, ... 

Ditto Dakot,. 

Ditto Pohkurnia,. 

Ditto Sarsood,. 

Bukr Kusaec. 

Charun,. 

Cheepee,. 

Chhara, . 

Chooreegur dunt ka. 

Ditto Lakh ka. 

Chumar or Dherd,. 

Dhobee, . 

Dur7.cc or Sooeemar,. 

Kunjuria, (see Nachncc.) . 

Katliee or Uirklian. 

Kirara,.;. 

Kooinhar,. 

Kulwnr. 

Kumuugur,. 

Kusaec,' see llukr-kusaee, . 

Lohar, i. 

Lubania. 

Malee, .. 

Mocheei . 

Mucheejmar or Mahan, .. . 

Nnchnct,. 

Or, . . . 

Pinara. 


Put.hur-j>hor, .... 

Sikulguf,. 

Sipaliee, . 

Sonar.. 

Telcc. . 

Tuthera, or Kusea, 


Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. 

Grain-parchers. 

Cooks. 

Camel-drivers. 

Priests. 


Sextons ? 


Butchers,. 

Bards, . 

Calico-printers, . 

Rice-cleaners,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory, 

[Ditto of Lac, . 

Coblers and Porters, . . .. 

Washermen, .. . 

[Tailors and Embroiderers, 


Carpenters, 
[Tradesmen, 
Potters, .. 
[Distillers, . 
Bowyers, .. 


Blacksmiths, (8 shops,) 

Rope-spinners,. 

Gardeners,. 

Shoemakers. 

Fishermen,. 

[Female-dancers,. 

Diggers of earth, .... 

Cotton-bowers, . 

Stone-masons,. 

Polishers,.. . 

[Soldiers, . . .. 

Goldsmiths,. 

Oilmen, . 

iBraziers,. 


Grand Total of Kiianpoor,. 


Bheel, ... 
Bunya,.,. 
Chumar, 
Goojur,; 
Jat, .. j. 


KIIARA near Tohkurn in Jodhpoor. 


Watchmen. 

[Shop-keepers,. 

Coblers and Porters, 

Cow-herds. 

Cultivators,. 


Carried forward,. 



Population. 

a 

e 

J 

is 

Cfi 

© 

Hindoo. 


1 

Hindoo. | 


600 


3,000 

, . 

5 


25 

31 


155 


300 


1,500 



300 


1,500 


16 


80 

o 


10 


, , 

o 


10 


70 


350 


200 


1,000 

2 


10 


2 


10 

, , 


125 


625 


20 


100 

’ 40 


200 



20 


100 


1,000 


5,000 


15 


75 


2 


10 

9 


45 



’■ 15 


75 


20 


100 


20 

-■ 

100 

’ 10 


50 


200 


1,000 



20 


100 


20 


100 

" 15 


75 


15 


75 


7 


35 


1,000 


5,000 



25 


125 


13 


65 


20 


100 

1,033 

2.52S 

8,165 

12,640 


10 


50 


4 


20 


30 

, . 

150 

. . 

20 


100 


100 


500 

• » 

164 .. 

820 
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KHARA, 

Continued. 

Houses. 


Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 


Hindoo. 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. . 


1C4 


820 




lb 


75 


Barbers,. 


2 


10 

Rajpoot Rahtor,. 


, . 

20 


100 

Sipaheej. 

Soldiers. 


5 


25 


Game-killers, . 


10 


50 


Grand Total of Khara, . 


21 G 


1,080 

One well of salt water. 4 tanks (‘2 dry.) 





KISIIUNGUIUI. 

i 

i 

j 




Surgeons. 


40 


200 

Bliaraee. 

Singers? & Tambourine plavers, 


40 


200 


Sweepers,.. 


50 


250 


Pimps. . 


20 


100 


Cooks,. .. 


200 


1,000 


Priests. 


800 


4,000 


Sextons ?. 


50 


250 


Merchants and Shop-keepers, 





Ditto Beejaburgee,. 


50 


250 




200 


1,500 




110 


550 

Ditto Siraogee, . 



10 


50 

Ditto ligurwal, . 



200 


1,000 


Bards,. 


100 


500 


Calico-printers, . 


100 


500 

Chooreegur dant ka,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory. 

20 


100 


Ditto Lakh ka..see Muncehar, . . 





. . 

Chutnar, including: \ 

Ooblers and Porters. ^ 


300 


1,500 

Khateek and Raegur, .... / 

Parch merit-makers & Tanners, / 




Dhada. . 

Drummers. . 


30 


150 


Washermen. 


100 


500 

Dhoondee. 

Devotees who veil their mouths, 


40 


200 


Cow-herds ?. 


200 


1,000 




.3 


15 

Jat, 'i. 

Cultivators,. 


50 

. 

250 


Religious Devotees. 


100 


500 


Weavers. 

200 


1.000 



Lapidaries, .. 


20 


100 

Kaith .. 

Writers. 


100 


500 

Kathee,. 

Carpenters,. 


125 


G25 


(■rowers of Singhara, . 


40 


200 


Weavers, .. 


70 


350 


Potters.. . 


80 


400 


Green-grocers,. 

40 


200 







Distillers,. 


30 


150 


Butchers of the State,.. 


5 


25 


Indigo-workers,... 


70 


350 

i 

1 

Carried forward,.. 

2G0 

3,433 

• 

" 1,300 

! 17,165 
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KISHUNGURH, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Lohar,. 

Malee,. 

Mochee. 

Moosulman,. 

Muhawut,. 

Muneehar, . 

Nachnee or Kusbee, 

Naec,.. . 

Niara,. 

Pinara. 

Puthur-phor. 

Raegnr, see Chumar, 

Rahbarec, . 

Rajpoot Merteea, .. 
Ditto Rahtor, &e. 
Shamee Kooltoot, .. 

Sheesgur, . 

Sonar,. 

Suka, . 

Telee,. 

Tumolee,. 

Tuthera,. 


Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. 

Iron-smiths. 

Gardeners, . 

Shot makers,. 

Mohumudans,. 

Elephant-drivers, . 

Lac-workers. 

Prostitutes,. 

Barbers,.. 

Refiners of metal, . 

Cotton-bowers, . 

Quarriers. 


Camel-men, 


Religious Devotees, 
jGlass-blowers, . .. 

Goldsmiths,. 

:Water-carriei's, .. 

lOilmen, . 

Pan- sellers,. 

Bruziers. 


Grand Total of Kishungurii.. . 
Elephants 7. Stables in lower town 3. Houses 10,000 ? 
Gardens 20, and in the city 7. Shops 1,100. Schools 7. 
Mundurs 100. Musjid 100. Wells in the city 30 ; wells out¬ 
side 170. Sweetwater on 3 sides at 20 cubits, and saltwater on 
south side: large tank never dry. 125 guns in the citadel. 6 
wells (90 cubits deep) in the upper Fort, sweet water. Pukka 
citadel and town-wall. 


MERTA in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 


Brahmun, . 

Priests of kinds,. 

Ditto Da'ima. 


Ditto Pohkurnia,. 


Bunya,. 

Merchants and Shop-keepers 

Ditto Beejaburgec,. 

Ditto Muhesree, . . 


Ditto Oswal, . 

» . . . t 

Ditto Siraogee, . 

Ditto Ugurwal,. 

Cheepee. 

Chumar,. 

Calico-printers. 

Ijlifr^ee, . 


Kath.ee. 


Koomhur, . 

Potters, . 


Carried forward,.. 


Houses. 

Population. 

i 

s 

S3 

© 

Hindoo. 


Hindoo. 

2G( 

3,43? 

1.30C 

17,165 


5( 

. . 

250 

, , 

25f 

. , 

1,250 


110 


550 



10,000 


IHH 


75 







120 

# # 

600 


150 

, . 

750 

. . 

li 

, . 

60 

80 


mem 

e » 

27 


135 


10 

50 

50 

250 




1,500 


200 


1,000 

10 


50 



40 


200 

40 

, . 

200 



100 


500 

. , 

16 

, , 

80 


30 


150 

2,458 

4,861 

12,290 

24,305 


1,350 


6,750 

• . 



1,500 

•• 

300 


1,500 


20 


100 

, , 

500 


2,500 

. . 



7,000 




750 


150 


750 

. . 

25 


125 


200 


1,000 


150 


750 


125 


625 


150 


750 


4,820 

, . 

24,100 
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MERTA, 

Continued. 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 

Lohar,. 

Brought forward,.. 
Blacksmiths, .. 


Shoemakers. 


Barbers.. 

Ditto Sootgee,. 

Ditto who attend people after 
childbirth. 


Tape-makers.. 

Pinara,. 

Cotton-bowers, . 

Rahbarec, . 

Camel-men,. 

Raipoot,. 


Teiee . . . . 

Oilmen. 

Grand Total of Mkrta,. . 
N. B. This table seems to be imperfect; no mention being 
made of the. Dhobee, Goojur, Jat, Mulee, Sonar, and other use¬ 
ful castes likely to be found in the eilv. 

M1THUN-KOT on the River Indus. 

liheel,. 

Game-killers, . 

Bhori'a. 


Bhugtun,. 


Bhurbhoonja, .. 




Biloch,. 

Camel-drivers,. 



Bukr Ivusaee,. 

Butchers,. 

Bunya,. 


Ditto Kirar. 

Shop-keepers,. 

Cheepee,. 

Calico-printers, . 


Rice-cleaners,... 

Choorcegur dant ka,. 

Cbumar,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory, .... 
Blanket- weavers,. 


Ditto, . 

Daroogur, . 

Dhobee, . 

Durzee. 

Kaghuzeca,. 

Kathee or Oirkhan, 

• Koonjura. 

Koomhar, . 

Kumungur,. 

Lohana, . 

Lohar,... 

Luwar. 

Mochee,. 

Moosulman,. 

Mucheemar. 


Porters. 

Distillers,. 

Washermen, .. 

[Tailors,. 

Paper-makers,. . 
Carpenters,.. .. 
|Green-grocers,. 

Potters. 

Bowyers. 

Hope-spinners,. 
Blacksmiths, . 

Braziers. 

Shoemakers,.. . 
Mohumudans, . 
Fishermen, ... 


Carried forward,.. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 


4,820 


24,100 


10 


50 


100 


500 


80 


400 


20 


100 

20 


100 


50 


250 



70 


350 


50 


250 


40 


200 

70 

5,190 

350 

25,950 


20 


100 


3 

. . 

15 


8 

, . 

40 


6 


30 


? 8 


40 

40 

. . 

200 



40 


200 

7 


35 



500 


2,500 


5 


25 


50 


250 

3 

, , 

15 



6 


30 


10 


50 

5 


25 



10 


50 


11 


55 

1C 


. 50 

. • 


15 

, 

75 

2 ( 


100 



li 


60 


. . 

25 



5 ( 


250 


1 

.. 

55 




25 

1 ( 

• • 

50 


lit 

. . 

550 



10 ( 

i . . 

500 

21 ( 

) 82< 

) 1,051 

4,350 


3 a 
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MITHUN-KOT, Continued. 


Houses. 


Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 
Barbers,. 

Or. 

Bricklayers,. 


Cotton-bowers. 


Devotees,. 




Reed-workers. 


Goldsmiths. 



Telee,. 

Oilmen,. 


Grand Total of Mithuv-kot, 
Schools (Chutsals), 7 for Moosulmati and Hindoo. 12 wells 
in the town 11 cubits deep, and 300 wells in the neighbourhood. 
Sweet water at 15 cubits. 


5? 


K 

5 


Population. 


210 

20 

8 


245 


MOJGURH in S'-d. 


Brahmun. 

Bunya,. 

Ditto Siraogce, . . 

Choora, . 

Chumnr. 

Dlioya or Dhobcc ?. 

Dury.ee, . 

Kirar. 

Koomhar,. 

Aloosulman. 

Naee, . 

Shamee. 

Sultka or Muslikia,. 


fries. 


Merchants,. 

Sweepers. 

Coblers and Porters, .. 

Washermen, . 

Tailors, . .. 

[Tradesmen,. 

Potters. 

Mohumudans,. 

Barbers. 

Religious Mendicants, 
Water-carriers. 


Grand Total of Mojoukh. 

One pukka well in the Fort. One pukka and 0 kucha w ! • 
outside ditto : indifferent, water at 16 fathoms or 56 cubits. A 
tank of sweet water close to the Fort. Shops open 25 Shops 
shut 45. Dliurmsala or Oodasec 1 


MU11IL (near Bugroo) in Jnipoor. 

Game-killers ? . . 


Aheree or Ruunga, . 

Bhungec. . 

Brahmun, . 

Ditto Khundelwal, 
Ditto 1’uleewal, .. 

Bunya,. 

Ditto Khundelwal, 
Ditto Siraogee, .. 
Chakur. 


fcfcveepers, &c. 
Priests, . . . . 


[Merchants and Shop-keepers, 


iServantB,. 


Carried forward,. 


e 

e 

J 


* 


870 

9 

10 

10 

10 
15 

" 10 


934 


1,050 

100 

40 

35 


1,225 


o 

-§ 


4,350 

45 

50 

50 

50 

75 

50 


4,670 



5 


25 


’ 14 


70 


15 


75 


40 


200 


12 


60 

10 

70 

50 

350 


13 


65 

300 


1,500 


10 

1 

50 

5 



25 


325 

170 

1,625 

850 

■ 

20 


100 


15 

. . 

75 


20 


100 


5 


25 


15 


”75 

,. 

15 


75 


10 


60 


100 


50(1 
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Carried forward,. , 


3!) 


MUHI T 

Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

« 

C 

s 

© 

Hindoo. 

| 

1 

O 

!§ 

| 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,. . 


100 


500 

Charun,. 



5 


25 

Dom, . 

Jrummers, &c. 


10 


50 

Goojur, . „ .. 

Cow-herds,. 


10 


50 

Jat, ...... ... 

Cultivators,. 


30 


150 


runners,. 


30 


150 

Haj|>oot. 






Ditto Kungharot. 



30 


150 


Grand Total of :\1 run,,. , 


215 


1,075 

Shops 1 3, and a pukka uiuhul with kueha wall round it. Wells 





125, id which 72 sweet 'inci pukka, and 5( kueha wells ; water 





at 10 cuh 






-AHR.NM'OEF 

IK"-- 1 (. Ihpc.or. 

i 




ITh-el .... I 

in. .■¥>♦•*: . , . 

■ ■ i 

10 


50 

Rrahtnun Dakof, . . . 

. . . ... 

■ i 

o 


10 

Ditto Purohit. .!< V laaii’.u' . ... 

• 

■ ■ 

r> 


25 

Ditto Sunawur. 



35 


175 

Bunya,. ..... 

.-In. keepers,. . 


5 


25 

Charm . 

• . 


2 

. . 

10 

Cheepce, 

>-(.-inters, . 


i 


5 

Chumar, . 

Cobler* .md Porters,. 


25 


125 

Dliobee, . 

Washcimen, 


' 


5 




4 


20 

Jat,. . 

Cultivators,... 


25 


125 

Kathee, . 

Carpenters, ... 

., 

3 


15 

Koomliar, 

1 Potters. 


O 


10 

Malce... 



5 


25 

Muneehar. ... 

|Lac- work- r.«. 

2 


10 


Naec, . 

Barbers. 

I 

4 


20 

Rt, j pool, . 

jFi'V m.j-it 

| 

7 


35 

Shamee,. 

|R( ii" loll- Dev. . 

1 .. 

3 


15 

Sonar,. 


, 

2 


10 

Thoree, . 

IGaniekiller.s. 

l 

3 


15 


Cnv (1 Total of Nahrnppre,. . 

0 

144 

u 

; 20 

OOCH 

iii ftiml. 





Baghwan, ... 


3C 


r*r 


Bhutiara. 


1 

£ 

<4 

4C 

pn 

Brahman, . 



1- 

70 

Bunva. 


I 



Ditto Kirar. 


j 

30( 


1,500 

Chapagur, . 

Gold and Silver stuff-makers,, . 

| " 

, 

Cheepec. 


i 

2 ( 

) 

100 

Chhara, . 


1 

i ' 

15 


1 

- 



3411 


195 


| 1,705 
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OOCH, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Profession or Trade. 

Brought forward,.. 


Choora or Bhungec, ... 
Chooreegur dant lea, ... 

Churnar. 

Dirkhan or Kathee,. 

Fukeer, .. 

Ghas-khoda or Ghisiara, 

Jhoolawa,. 

Jogee,. 

Julalee, . 

Kanjurce or Nachnec,.. , 
Kareegur bundook ka, . 

Kazoe. 

Koomhar,. 

Kootana,. 

Kumungur,. 

Kusaee, . 

Leelgur,. 

l.ohar. 

Meerasee. 

Moosulman,. 

Ditto Biloch, . 

Ditto Peerzadu,. 

Ditto Puthan,. 

Ditto Saiud,. 

Muchcemar,. 

Mujawur. 

Nace. 

Pinara,. 

Sikulgur,.. . .. . 

Sooeegur, . 

Sonar,. 

Sunyaaee, . 

Telec,. 

Tuthern. 


Sweepers,.. 

Ivory bracelet-makers, 
Coblers and Porters, .. 

Carpenters,. 

Mendicants. 

Grass-cutters,. 

Weavers. 

Ear- piercers ?. 

Mendicants,. 

Dancers,. 

Gunsmiths. 

Lawyers,. 

Potters, . 

Rope-spinners, . 

Bowyers, .. 

Butchers,. 

Indigo-workers, ...... 

Blacksmiths, . 

Musicians,. 

Mohumudans. 

Camel-drivers,. 

Descendants of a saint. 


■Fishermen,. 

Attendants on the saints' shrine. 

Barbers,. 

Cotton-bowers. 

Polishers,. 

Tailors, . 

Goldsmiths,. 

Religious Devotees,.. 

Oilmen, . 

Braziers,. 


Grand Total of Ooch,. . 
Shops in the market 200. Wells in the city 15, water at 10 
cubits. 


PEEPAR in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 


Aheree, . 

Baoreea. 

Bhat, .. 

Bhungee, see Choora, 

Brahmun, . 

Ditto Dajma, . 

Ditto Dakot,.. 


Watchmen, . 
Game-killers, 
Poets,. 

Priests,. 


ISextons, 


Carried forward,.. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 

. 

« 

58 

© 

s 

Hindoo. 

39 

341 

195 

1,705 


8 

. . 

40 

1 


5 

. . 


20 


100 


12 


60 

2 

. , 

1C 



10 


50 

40 

. . 

200 



1 


5 

10 

7 

50 

35 

1 


5 


14 


70 



10 


50 




100 

1 


5 


10 


50 

. . 

4 


20 

. . 


r, 


25 


16 


80 

1,000 

. . 

5,000 


20 


100 


2 


10 


2 


10 


(i 


30 


K, 


50 


20 


ICO 


10 


50 


J 5 


75 


1 


5 


10 


50 



7 

. . 

35 


3 


15 


C 


30 


1 

•• 

5 

1,218 

467 

6,090 

2,335 


50 


250 


40 

. . 

200 


20 


100 


20 

•• 

100 


40 


200 

UK 

170 


b50 
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PEEPAR, 

Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

d 

Q 

g 

O 

© 


o 

*§ 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 


170 

, , 

850 

Brahmun Gor,. 

, . 


30 


150 

Ditto Kapree,. 

Who beg from Bnnyas,. 


35 


175 

Ditto Keertunia,. 

Musicians and Dancers,. 


5 


25 

Ditto Pohkurna,. 



50 


250 

Ditto Puleewal, . 

Merchants,. 


15 


75 

Ditto Sookool,. 





50 

Ditto Sreemala, .. 



39K31 


300 

Bunya. 

Merchants and Shop-keepers,.. 





Ditto Beejaburjee,. 



20 


100 

Ditto Muhesree, .. 



250 


1,250 

Ditto Oswal. 



450 


2,250 

Ditto Siraogee, . 



40 


200 

Ditto Ugurwal, . 

. • . . . * 


2 


10 

Bufwa,.. 



10 


50 







Chakur. 

Servants to the Thakoors, .... 


20 


100 

Cheepee,. 



imi] 


1,000 

Choora or Bhungee ?. 

Sweepers. 


35 


175 

Choorecgur dant ka,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory. 


8 


40 

Chumar,. 

Coblers and Porters,. 


40 


200 


Din,, . 


100 


500 

Ditto Megwal,. 

Ditto , ... 


150 


750 

Dhobee. 

Washermen, . 


20 


100 

Dhoondee. 

Devotees whocover their mouths 


10 


50 

Dhoongur or Pinara,. 

Cotton-bowers, . 

20 


100 


Goojur, . 

Cow-herds,. 


50 


250 

Kumal,. 

Porters. 

30 


150 


Jat... 

Cultivators,. 


200 


1,000 

Jhool-wala,. 

Wallet-makers for camels,_ 


10 


50 

Jogee,. 

Religious Devotees who kill lo- 






custs,. 


35 


175 

Jutia. 

Tanner, . 


20 


100 

Kathcc.. 

Carpenters,. 


20 


100 

Kecr, .. 

Basket-mukers, &c. 


15 


75 

Khuradee, . 

Turners, . 


5 


25 

Khutree. 

Shop-keepers, .. 


40 


200 

Koomhar. 

Potters, . 




150 

Kusaec, . 

Butchers,. 

80 


400 


Leelgur,. 

Indigo-workers,... 

20 


100 


Lohar,. 

Ironsmiths,. 


5 


25 

Malee,. 

Gardeners, . 


200 


1,000 

Mochee,.. 

Shoemakers. 

10 



Muneehar, . 

Lac-workers, . 

10 


50 


Naee, . 

Barbers, . 


25 

1 

125 

Niaria. 



10 


50 

Oah,.. .. 



10 


50 

Rahbaree, . 

Camel-men,. 


10 

mm 

50 

Raipoot Thakoor, . 



40 


200 

Sikulgur,. 

Polishers of metal, . 

7 


35 


3 a 

Carried forward,. . 

177 

2.455 

885 

12,275 
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PEEPAR, Continued. 


Names of Castes. 


Shamee. 

Ditto Kooltoot, 

Sipahce. 

Sonar,. 

Telee. 

Tumolee. 


Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward, 

Religious Devotees,. 

Ditto , . 

Soldiers,. 

[Goldsmiths,. 

Oilmen. 

Pon-sellers,. 


Grand Total of Peefar,. 

Thakoordwara (temples) 15. Chutsals (schools) 2 . Musjids 
4. Shops in the market 450. One pukka fort in the city 
with 1 gate. Wells 500 with sweet water. 


FHULODEE in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 


Aheree or Roonga, .. 

Bhecl. 

Brahmun. 

Bunva Dudha. 

Ditto Muhesree and 
Ditto Suraogce, .. 
Choora or Bhungee, 
Chooreegur dant ka, 

Ohumar,. 

Dhobec, . 

Durzee, . 

Jutia or Raegur,.... 

Lohar,. 

Malee,. 

Mochee,. 

Muneehar. 

Nuee,. 


Wutclimen,. 

Bowmen,. 

Priests,. 

Capitalists,. 

Tradesmen and 

Merchants,. 

Sweepers,. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory, 
Coblers and Porters, .... 

Washermen. 

[Tailors, . 

Tanners, , . . 

Blacksmiths, . 

Gardeners. 

Shoemakers, . 

Lac-workers, . 

Barbers. 


Shops in the bazar 
pukka fort. 


Grand Total of Phitlodee,. . 
200. Beera or wells (sweet) 125. A 


POIIKIJRN in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 


Bheel. 

Biloch, see Rahbarce, 
Bliungec, or Choora, 
Brahmun Dakot,. 


Ditto Pohkurna,. 

Ditto Puleewul or Bora,. 
Ditto Sreemala,. 


Game-killers, 


Sweepers, . 

Sextons or people 

Saturday. 

Priests,. 

Merchants,. 

[Family Priests, .. 


who beg on 


Carried forward,. . 


Houses. 

Population. 

9 

s 

O 


4 ' 




.c 



£ 


177 

2,451 

885 

12,275 


mm 

.. 

150 


,, 

imwxtu 



40 


200 

. . 

35 

,, 

175 

•• 

0 

•• 

25 

377 

2,565 

1,885 

12,825 


20 


100 

4 . 

20 


100 


he 


2,500 


10 


50 


1,500 


7,500 


40 


200 

5 


25 



50 

* * 

250 


10 


50 


40 


200 


20 


100 


10 


50 


40 


200 


20 


100 

10 





30 


150 

15 

2,310 

75 

11,550 


20 


100 


10 


50 


5 


25 


300 


1,500 


20 

. . 

100 




100 

• • 

375J 

. . 

1,875 
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POHKURN, Continued. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 

♦ » 


Hindoo. 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 

. , 

375 

# . 

1,875 

Bungur. 

Weavers,... 


125 


625 

Bunya Muhesree, . 

f Merchants, and . 




2,500 

Ditto Oswal, . 

) Shop-keepers,. 




500 

Chakur, .. 

Servants,. 


350 


1,750 

Chooreegur dant ka. 

Bracelet-makers of Ivorv. 

2 


10 

Ditto Lakh ka, . 

Ditto of Lac, . 

5 


25 


Dhobee. 

Washermen, . . .. 


30 


150 

Durzee, . 



mm 


500 

Fukeer, . 


10 


50 


Goomuteea ? or Moojawur. 

Servants of Shrines. 

150 


750 

.. 

Jat,. 

Cultivators,. 


55 


275 

Ivhutree,. 




WKm 


Koomhar,. 

Potters. 


30 


150 

Kulwar, . 

Distillers,. 


5 


25 




9 


45 




150 


750 

Mochce. 



40 


200 



2 


10 








Naec, .. 

Barbers, . 




200 

Pinara or Dhooneur, . 


12 


60 


Rahbaree or Biloch,. 


■ 


250 


Rajpoot Rahtor,. 



wm 


100 

Sikulgur,. 

Polishers of metal or sword- 






cutlers ? . 

9 


10 


Sbamee, . 

Religious Devotees,. 


40 


200 

Silawut or Puthurphor,. 

Stone-masons. 



50 


Sonar. 

Goldsmiths,. 




250 

Telee. 

Oilmen. 


■ 


200 


Grand Total of Pohkurn,. . 

323 

2,059 

1,015 

10,295 

Mundurs or Pagodas 30. Chutsal (schools) 9. Wells in the 





city 15, outside 70. Tanks 13. 

Royal Chutrees 13 (with 110 





pillars). Shops 250. 






REEA near Merta in Jodhpoor. 





JBhungec,. 

Sweepers,. 


15 


75 

JJitto t . 

Other low castes,. 


mm 


500 


Priests, ... 


120 


600 

Bunya,. 

Merchants and Shop-keepers,.. 





Ditto Bccjaburgee,. 

• . 

20 


100 

Ditto Muhesree,. 



200 


1,000 

Ditto Oswal, . 



mm 


250 

Chakur, . 

Servants,. 


30 


150 


Calico-printers. .. .«*. 


25 


125 







Chumar,. 

Joblers and Porters... . . 


50 


250 

Dhobee, . 

Washermen, ... 


10 


50 

Dhoongur or Pinara,. 

Jotton-bowers, . 

20 


H9 


Carried forward,.. | 

20 ; 

C‘4P 

53 

3,100 
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REEA, Continued. 

j Houses. 

Population. 

Moosulman. 

Hindoo. 


Hindoo. 

Names of Castes. 

Profession or Trade. 


Brought forward,.. 


620 

100 

3.100 

Jat,. 

Cultivators,. 


100 


500 

Jutia or Raegur,. 

Tanners, .... 


20 


100 




35 


‘ 175 

Khuradee, . 

Turners. 


5 


25 

Koomhar. 

Potters, . 


20 


100 

Lohar. 

Ironsmiths. 


HE 


50 

Malee,. 





1,000 



15 

Kb 

'75 


Barbers,. 

■ 

50 

Rajpoot. 



80 

r. 

400 

Telee,. 

Oilmen, . . 




150 


Grand Total of Rbka,. . 

35 

1,130 

175 

5,650 

360 pukka wells, sweet water, at 30 cubits in the town, and 





at 15 cubits outside: a small pukka hill fort, 5 guns, 6 





Raiklas (field-pieces), 200 Bwivels for camels (Zumbooruk or 





Joojurba?) Revenue 15,000 rupees. 





SHEO in Jodhpoor or Marwar. 





Bheel,. 



10 


50 

Brahmun Pohkuma, . 



20 


100 

Bunya Oswal,. 

Shop-keepers,. 


CO 


300 







Chakur. 



O 


10 

Cliooreegur dant ka, . 

Bracelet-makers of Ivory, .... 

1 


5 


Durzee, . 



l 


5 

Khutree,. 


15 


75 


Koomhar,. 


2 

10 

Malee,. 



40 


200 

Megwal or Chumar,. 



50 


250 

Naee, . 

Barbers. 


2 


10 

Rajpoot Bhatee, .. 



3 


15 

Shamee, . ! . 

Religious Devotees,. 


i 


5 

Sonar,. 

Goldsmiths,. 


i 


5 


Grand Total of Shbo,. . 

16 

192 

80 

960 


Seven wells of sweet water, seven fathoms deep ; 1 tank never dry; 2 to 4 guns in the thannah. 
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AHMUDPOOR in Sind. 

Per Rupee. 

Rupees. 


c *2 


n 

Native Names. 

European Names. 

s 




n 

21 









Rice (coarse),. 





Ditto (muheen),. 

.Ditto fine. 


20 



Chuna,. 

!Gram,. 

U 



, , 



i 




Goor, . 

Sugar (coarse). 


12 



Joar, . 

A millet,. 

>3 





Sweetmeats, . 


3 



Khand or ('licence,. 



2 i 



Ditto ka khur,. 






Khar. 

Soda, . 

l]atl$ 




Mehndee,. 

Henna,. 

11 



Mirch (kalee),. 

Pepper (black), . 


24 






n 








Oord, . 

A vetch, . 


14 



Pera, . 

Sweetmeats,. 


21 









Tumakoo. 

Tobacco. . . .. 


13 



108 paisa per 1 rupee, choubees-sun-ka, the butta on which 





js lg annas. 






BALOTRA. 











JBajra, . 

Millet,. 

16 








Chawul, . 

Rice, . 

7 



Chooharee,. 

Dates,. 


L3 


’ * 

Chuna,. 

Gram. 

13 






14 



Gehoon,.. 


15 



Ghirt or Ghee. 

Butter (clarified), . 



* ■ 

Goor, . 

Sue:ar (coarse), . 


16 








Millet?. 

22 




Halee,. 

Oil-seed,. 

g 




Hingloo, see Shingvrf, . 






Huldee, . 



10 



Just,. 



10 



Kansee, . 

Flat dishes, made of pale brass. 

25 

paisa 



Khopra, . 

Cocoanut (kernels), . 


9 



Koosoomba,. 


kucha 

5 



Leel,. 

Indigo,. 

i 



Lota, see Peetul, . 








5 



Ditto (lal),. 

Ditto red,. 


9 



Moong, . 


16 






19 




Nariul,.. 

Cocoanuts,.*.. 

* • » 

20 by 

tale. 


* For the capacity of the Pa'ilee (which ia a wooden cylinder hooped with ireo), aaa “ Bheekooapoor." 


3 T 
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BALOTRA, Continued. 


Native Names. 


European Names. 


Per Rupee. 


co 


Rupees. 


I 


co 

4 


Oord, . 

Peetul. 

Ditto ka Lota,. 

Rang. 

Shingurf,. 

Shukur. 

Sona, see Ushurfee,. 

Taraba,. 

Ditto ka Burtun, ... 
Tel,. 


A vetch. 

Brass, from Palee, 

Ditto pots.. 

Pewter, . 

Cinnabar. 

Sugar (brown), .. 


16 

32 

22 

kucha 


Ditto kurwa. 

Ditto meetlia,. 

Til. 

Tumakoo,. 

Ditto Goojnratee-jurdo, ,.. 

Umul or Ufeem. 

Ushurfee.. 

Ditto Dihlee kee,. 

Ditto Jaipoor kee, . 

84J paisa current for 1 rupee 


Copper. 

Ditto pots. 

Oil. 

Ditto bitter, (mustard,) 
Ditto sweet, (aesamum,) . . . 

[Sesamum, . 

[Tobacco,. 

Ditto of Goojurat (yellow), 

[Opium,. 

Gold-moburs,. 

Ditto of Dihlee, . 

Ditto of Jaipoor,. 


34 


14 


paisa, 

paisa, 

5 

1 


paisa, 

14 


BHEEKOONPOOR in Jesulmer. 


Bajra. 

Gelioon, .... 
Ghee or Ghirt, 

Goor. 

Moth. 

Shukur,. 

Tel, . 


Millet,. 

Wheat,.. 

Butter (clarified). 
Sugar (coarse), . . 

A vetch. 

Sugar (brown), .. 
Oil. 


22 

12 


20 


34 paisas—1 rupee. 

80 paisas = 1 pa'ilee. 

Each paisa being 22^ mashas. 


BIRSJLPOOR in Jesulmer. 


Bajra. 

Gehoon, .. . 

Ghee or Ghirt,. 

Goor. 

Moth, . 

Shukur,. 

Ditto kurkur,. 

Tumakoo,.. 

112 paisa Khijooria= 1 rupee, 


Mun. 

>i| 


31 paisa Jodhpooria=:l rupee 


Millet,. 

Wheat,. 

Butter (clarified). 

Sugar (coarse), . 

A vetch,. 

Sugar (brown). 

Ditto ditto refuse ?. 

Tobacco. 

34 paisa Jodhpooria=l net. 


10 


4 

17 

13 

13 


35 

3* 

10 

53 

7 
9 

8 


17 


tolas. 

each. 

each. 
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BUHAWULPOOR in Sind. 


Per Rupee. 


Rupees. 


Native Names. 


European Names. 


A1.A red dye-root,. 

Am,.Mango. 

Anar, .Pomegranate. 

Asun (oon ka).Praying Carpets, of wool,_ 

Badam. Altnonds. 

Bedana, .Raisins (sultana). 

Bhung. Hemp (intoxicating). 

Chawul.Rice. 

Cheent,.Chintz from Mooltan, 7 yards 

per piece. 

Chooree,.Dates,. 

Chumelee, .Jasmine,. 

Chumpa. 

Chuna,.Gram. 

Churus, .An intoxicating drug, . 

Dakh,.Raisins, . 

Dhunia.Coriander seed. 

Furush (oon ka),.. .. Floor cloths (of wool), . 

Ganja,.'. Hemp (intoxicating). 

Gehoon.Wheat, . 

Ghee or Ghirt, .Butter (clarified),. 

Ghumeeree, see Kheera, . 

Goolab ka Phool,.Roses. 

Goolbudun.Rilk-stuffs (striped), . 

Goor.Sugar (coarse), . 

Hing,.Asafcetida. 

Huldee (Paleekee),.Turmeric of (Palee), . 

Ditto poorub kee, . Ditto eastern,. 

Hursinghar,... .. 

Ilachee.Oardimums,... 

Ditto chota. Ditto small,. 

Jamoo or Jamun,. 

Jeera, ..'.Cummjn seed. 

Ditto kala,.Carraway seed, . 

Jou,.Barley,. 

Kela, .Plantains, . 

Khand or Cheenee,.Sugar (fine). 

Kheera.Cucumber. 

Khes (reshm ka).Stuffs (silk). 

Khujoor, see Pind, . 

Khurboozu,.Melon (musk), . 

Kirmichee,.Cochineal, . 

Koorno ?. 

Koosoom, poorubee, . Safflower (eastern),. 

Ditto Sindee,. Ditto (country). 

Leel, . Indigo,. 

Loongee (reshmee),.Stuffs (silk). 

Mirch (kalee), .Pepper, black,. 

Ditto, lal or ratee,. Ditto, red, . 

Munjeet.Madder,. 


2| at 3 
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BUHAWULPOOR, Continued. 


Per Rupee. 


Native Names. 


European Names. 



Musoor, .A vetch. 

Mutee Mooltanee, .Fuller’s earth,. 

Mutur.Peas, . 

Nariul,.Cocoanuts... 

Neemboo, .Limes,. 

Neja. 

Oord.A vetch,. 

Pind (Khujoor ka),.Dates (bastard),. 

Pista, .Pistachio-nuts. 

Post. Poppy-heads, . 

Putka,.Sashes (silken),. 

Roomal (Pushmecna),.Handkerchiefs (woollen, from 

Kashmeer),. 

Salep-misree,. A nutritious root, . 

Sco (farsce).Apple (Persian ?) . 

Shesu. head, . 

Shuftaloo, .Peaches,. 

Shuhtoot or Toot, .Mulberries. 

Sonth.Ginger (dry),. 

Sooparee,... Betel-nuts,. 

Sujee.Potash. 

Sungtura, .Oranges,. 

Tel.Oil,. 

Ditto meetha,. Ditto sweet,. 

Tumakoo, ... Tobacco. 

Ungoor.(Grapes, . 

84 rupees = 1 ser. 

144 paisas = 1 rupee, ehoubees-sun-ka. 


20 

by tale 


JESULMER. 


Ajwain.Dill seed,. 

Anar or Daroon ?.Pomegranates,. 

Her.Jujube. 

Bhung. Hemp (intoxicating), 

Dakh, .Raisins. 

Daroon ?.Pomegranates,. 

Dhunia, .Coriander seed, 

Gajur,.Carrots. 

Goolab ka Phool.Roses. 

Jeera,.. Cummin seed,. 

Koosoorub,. Safflower,. 

Loha, . ... Iron. 

Lon (Khara),.Salt (bitter), . 

Luhsun, .Garlic,. 

Mirch (lal),.Pepper (red),. 

Pewndee,..,.Jujube berries, 

Piaz, ...Onions, . 


Per Mm. 
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t JESULMER, Continued. 

Per Rupee. 

Rupees. 


Co 


1 

i 

Native Names. 

European Names. 


Poppy-heads, . 


20 




Ditto Seed. 


10 




Mustard-seed,. 


15 



Shukurkund,... 

Potato (sweet), ... 






Mustard seed. 






Cotton-thread. 


4 



Tel. 

Oil (of mustard),. 


6 




Tobacco. 


10 








JODHPOOR. 





Ajwain, . 

Dill seed,. 


7 



Ditto Malwee,. 



7 



Am,. 

Mango, . 





Am-choor, . 



5 




Pomegranates,. 





Anar ka khuta koolia (Sind ka). 

An acid preparation of Pome- 





* 

granates from Sind,. 



8 


Budam,. 

Almonds,. 



21 


Ditto kurwa, . 

Ditto b.t! ir,. 



25 


Bajra. 

Millet. 


2,5 



Bun at,. 

Cloth (woollen). 

3r 


per 

* \ 

Butasa,. 

Sugar-cakes, . 


2 i 


Chawul, . 

Rice. 


*'1 

10 




Sugar, fine,, .. 





A drug for Camels, . 


4 



Chooharee,. 

Dates,. 


5 

6 


Dakh,. 

Raisins. 



50 


Daroo or Baroot,. 

Gunpowder,... 


2 



Wine (of the Acacia),.. 


5 



Doodh (gaee ka),. 

Milk (cow’s),. 


1 7 




Silk Stuff (narrow) red,. 

IB 

annas 

per 

A 

Ditto (zurd),., 

Ditto yellow, . 

9 


Gehoon. 

Wheat,. 


1 71 



Ghee or Ghirt (desee),. 

Butter (clarified) country, .... 


i i 

24 


Ditto Sind ka. 

Ditto from Sind,. 


o 

20 


Goor, . 

Sugar (coarse). 


5|at 6J 



Gooreea, see Nariul, . 





Gota, see Ditto . 






Hing,. 

Asafoctida. 




3 

llachee, .. 

Cardimums. 


n 



Ditto chota,. 

Ditto small. 




Jaiphul, . 

Nutmegs,. 

20 



•• 

Jcera, . 

Cummin seed ? . 

21 



Ditto kalee. 

Carraway seed ?. 


5 



Joar. 

Millet. 


28 



Jou,... 

Barley,. 


22 



Jungal. 

Verdigris (from Agra), 



* * 

Kaiphul,. 

A drug for Camels, . 


8 

• . . 



3 v 
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JODHPOOR, Contiuued. 


Native Names. 


European Names. 


Kasnee, . 

Khalra,. 

Khand or Cheenee,. 

Ditto doojo,. 

Khopra, see Nariul, . 

Khupra-leela,. 

Kungoo-golee,. 

Kusees. 

Leelo Tota, see Tootia, . 

Lon,. 

Ditto Balotra ka,.. .. 

Ditto Deedwana ka,. 

Ditto kala,. 

Ditto khara, . 

Ditto kochorec. 

Ditto Sachor ka,. 

Ditto Sambhur ka,. 

Ditto Sind ka,. 

Loung. 

Luhsun. 

Lumor Jnta-waln, see Nariul,., 

Mirch (kalee),. 

Misree, . 

Moongphulee,. 

Moth,. 

Nariul,. 

Ditto gooreea,..'. 

Ditto khopra, . 

Ditto Ditto gota. 

Ditto Lumor or Juta-wala, 

Neemboo. 

Neemuk, see Lon. 

Pan (Nagur),. 

Peepla-mol. 

Ditto tooleea,. 

Phitkuree, . 

Pista. 

Rooee. 

Shehto or Selita,.. 

Shukur. 

Sonamookhee,. 

Souf, . ... 

South,. . 

Ditto poorubee, . 

Soohaga,. 

Sooparee cheeknee. 

Ditto kurkur. 

Buna, .. 

Jamba,.•. 


Endive,. 

Hides (tanned). 
Sugar (fine), . . 
Ditto inferior, . 


Copperas blue (refuse) ? 

Frankincense. 

Copperas green, . 


Salt,. 

Ditto from Puchbhudra,. 

Ditto from Deedwana,. 

Ditto black (purgative),. 

Ditto bitter,. 

Ditto from near Roopgurh ? .. 

Ditto from Sachor,. 

Ditto Sambhur, . 

Ditto (rock f) from the Indus,.. 

Cloves,.. 

Garlic,. 

Pepper, black (best),. 

Sugar-candy,. 

A drug ?. 

A vetch, . 

Cocoanuts, . 

Ditto smooth-shelled,. 

Ditto Kernels broken,. 

Ditto ditto entire.. 

Do. rough-shelled, or in the husk, 
Limes,. 


Betel-leaf, . 

Pepper, long,. 

Ditto coarse for camels, . 

Alum. 

Pistachio-nuts,.. 

Cotton-wool, .. .. . . 

A flux ?. 

Sugar (brown), . 

Senna (fine), . 

: Aniseed. 

Ginger (dry),. 

Ditto from the East, . 

Borax,. 

Betel-nuts smooth. 

Ditto rough (from the hills ?).. 

Senna leaves (common),. 

Copper, . 


Per Rupee. 

Rupees. 



i 

£ 

§ 


* 




a- 

a, 


31 


• • 



3 each 


, . 


13 

. . 



11 

•• 


5 


;; 


3 


.. 


10 



’2 




1.3 

1 4 

., 



. . 

13 



3 




H 



• • 

1 

;; 




14 


• • 




2 


n 


■■ 


. . 


. • 

. . 


24 

. , 


2 




30 



5 Rs. 

per 100 

by tale 


, , 


12 




15 


6 Rs. 

per 100 

by tale. 


500 




150 

HiH 

. , 




55 







10 

. . 




40 



3 

. . 



1 at l* 

, . 



4 

H 

.. 


2 

• ♦ 

.. 


7 





20 




15 



2 




5 

, , 



10 


,, 

• « 

• - 

29 

* • 
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JODHPOOR, Continued. 

Per Rupee. 

Rupees. 

te 

c 

co 

« 

S 

i 

i 

Native Names. 

European Names. 

Targutec sufed. 

Wire (copper ?) white or thread 




.. 


silver,. 

12 

tolas. 

. . 

. . 

Ditto zurd. 

Ditto yellow or thread gold, .. 

10 

tolas. 

. . 


Tel. 

Oil. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Ditto kurwa, . 

Ditto bitter (mustard), . 

. . 


- . 

, . 

Ditto meetha,... 

Ditto sweet (sesamum),. 

. „ 

5J,| 

. a 


Tootia leela, . 

Copperas blue. 


'ii 



Tuinakoo,. 

Tobacco,. 


4 



Ditto jurdoo or zurd,.. ...... 

Ditto vellow, . 


n 



(Jfeem or TJmul. 

Oninm. .......... 


18 


1 





KHANPOOR in Sind, 





Am.‘. 

Mango. 





Ditto khuta, . 

Ditto acid. 

100 

by tale. 



Band, . 

String,. 

1 

’ * 


Bhunff.. 

Hemp (intoxicating), 




Chawul (mota), . 

Rice (coarse) . 

i at 1 




Ditto (muheen), . 

Ditto (fine), . 

13 



Chookundur. 

Beet- root . 




Chuna, . 

Gram . 





Dakh, . 

Rairtint. 


<> 



Dhunia . 

Coriander seed 

* * 


* * 

* * 

Gajur, . 

Carrots, . 




* • 

Gehoon . 

Wheat . 

11 




Ghee or Ghirt, . 

Butter (clarified), . 


3M 


* * 

Goolab ka Phool, . 

Roses . 



** 

Goor, . 

Sugar (coarse), .. 


7 at 10 



Halim, . 

Cresses . 




Huldee, . 

Turmeric . 


3 



Uachee . 

Cardimums, . 




’ 

Ditto chota, . 

Ditto small . 


5-16ths 



Jeera, . 

Cummin seed. . . 





Ditto kala, . 

Carraway seed, . 





Joar, . . 

Millet . 

ij 




Kasnee . 

Endive . 




Khand or Cheenee, . 

Sugar (fine). 


3 at 3j 



Koosoomba. 

Safflower,. 


3 



Kurur, . 

An Oil-Seed, . 





Kupra,. 

Cloth (cotton), . 










Ditto khara,. 

Ditto bitter,. 





Luhsun. 

Garlic. 





Mirch kala,. 

Pepper (black). 


o 



Ditto (lal),. 

Ditto red,. 


8 



Moong, . 

A vetch, . 


14 



Muchee. 

Fish,. 





Musoor, . 

A vetch,. 

l-l nt 9 




Mutur,. 

Peas, . 

2 


• '' 
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KHANPOOR, Continued. 


Per Rupee. R 


Native Names. 


European Names. 



Oord.A vetch,. 

Papra Khar,.. .. .. A Dye ? . 

..Onions. 

Pista, .Pistachio-nuts,. 

Post. Poppy-heads. 

Ditto ku Dana,. Ditto seeds,. 

Raee.Mustard seed (fine), . . . 

Kooee,.Cotton-wool, .. 

llungut (lathee kajur ka tel),.. (Oil ? from) a Root. 

Shuhud, . Honey,. 

Shukur, .Sugar (brown), . 

Sirson or Surm.Mustard seed (coarse), . 

Soof, . Aniseed,. 

Sujee,. 

Sukoor.A Dye of the Furas ? 

Sun,. Hemp. 

Tel,...Oil. 

Ditto kurwa (Sirson ka). Ditto bitter (mustard). 

Ditto rneetha (Til ka),.'. . . Ditto sweet (sesamum). 

Til,.Sesamum, . 

Tumakoo,.Tobacco,. 

84 Rupees weight = 1 seer. 


13at20 


KISHUNGURH. 


36 paisa — 1 Kisliungurh rupee. 
42 paisa — 1 Jodhpoor ditto, 

44 paisa = l Kuldar (Co.’s) ditto. 


Meal (wheaten),. 


18 

Millet. 

1 


Rice,. 

12 

Wheat,.. . 


35 

Rutter (clarified), . 


2| 

Sugar (coarse), . 


1 1 

Turmeric. 


5 at 6 

Millet ? . 

1 


Barley,. 

1 


Bird-seed ?. 

n 


Sugar (fine), . 

5 

A vetch, . 


28 

Ditto, . 


34 

Maize,. 

i 


A vetch, . 


27 

Cotton-wool. 


7 

Sugar (brown). 


!) 

Mustard-seed,. 


25 

Oil... 

Sesamum, . 


10 

04 

Tobacco,. 



Ditto of Bhilsa, . 


2 

Ditto twisted,. 


5 

Ditto yellow, . 


2 

Ditto ditto Seconds ?. 


5 


34 paisa ~ 1 Kucha Ser. 
48 paisa — 1 Pukka Ser. 
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MITHUN KOT on the River Indus. 

Native Names. European Names. 


Ajwain. 

A1. 

Bedana. 

Bhung. 

Chawul, . 

Choora, see Khopra,. 

Chuna,. 

Ditto snfed,. 

Dakh. 

Dhunia, . 

Doda, . 

Gekoon or Kunuk, . 
Ghirt or Ghee, .. . 

Goor, . 

Guth, see Khopra, . 

Hurura. 

Ditto Ghora,. 

Uachee, . 

Ditto chota,. 

Jeera. 

Ditto kala, . 

Jou,. 

Kan see, . 

Khand,.. 

Khopra. 

Koosoom,. 

Kunuk, see Gehoon, 

Led,. .. 

Loha. 

Mirdi kala. 

Ditto lat. 

Misree, . 

Moopg, . 

Ditto hura,. 

Moonj,. 

Munjeet,. 

Musoor, . 

Mutur,. 

Naspal, . 

Oon (sufed). 

Oord. 

Paisa. 

Papra Khar,. 

Peetul,. 

Phitkuree. 

Post,. 

Putung. 

Rooee,. 

Shukur, . 

Sinduor,. 


Dill seed,. 

Dye-root,. 

Raisins (Sultana), . . 
Hemp (intoxicating), 
Rice. 


Gram,. 

Ditto white. 

Raisins. 

Coriander seed, . . 
Raisins (coarse),. 

Wheat. 

Butter (clarified), 
Sugar (coarse), .. 

Gall-nut. 

Ditto coarse ? . , . 

Cardimums,. 

Ditto small. 

Cummin seed,.. . 
Carrawav seed, . 

Rarley. 

Pale brass. 

Sugar (fine), . . . 
Cocoanut kernels, 
Safflower. 


I Indigo,. 

Iron,. 

Pepper (black), . 

Ditto red,. 

Sugar-candy. 

A vetch, . 

Ditto green. 

Grass for ropes,. 

Madder,. 

A vetch, . 

Peas, .. 

A Dye of the Pomegranate bark ? 
Wool (white),.. 1 

A vetch, . 

Copper (coined) 

A Dye ? . 

Brass. 

Alum, . 

Poppy-heads, .. 

Log-wood, .. . 

Cotton-wool, . 

Sugar (brown). 

Cinnabar ? .. . 



3 x 














































































































Native Names. 


European Names. 


Sirson,.. 

Subzee, see Bhang, . 

Tamba. 

Tel,. 

Til, . 

Turaakoo,. 

(Jfeem or Umul. 

OOCH in Sind. 



Am. 

Bhung. 

Chumelee, . 

Gajur,. 

Goolab ka Pliool,.. 
Jamoo or Jamun,.. 

Kela.. 

Khujoor (ka Pind)„ 

Khurbooza,. 

Kuchnar,. 

Kukree, . 

Kurela. 

Moola,. 

Neemboo, . 

Ditto meetha,. 

Pabeea ?. 

Post,. 

Pula-suba ?. 

Shuft-aloo,. 

Sohun-zurd ? 

Soo-ber,. 

Suhijna, . 

Sul gum,. 

Toot or Shutoot, .. , 

Tumakoo,. 

Ungoor,. 

Unjeer,. 


Mango. 

Hemp (intoxicating), 

Jasmine,. 

Carrots, . 

Roses,. 

Plantain. 

Dates (bastard), .... 
Melon (mnsk),. 


Radish (large). 

Limes. 

Ditto sweet,.. . 

Poppy. 

Peach,. 


ujube ? 


Turnip. 

Mulberries, 
Tobacco, .. 
Grape, 

Fig. 
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.MEMORANDA 


ON 

THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE TERRITORIES OF RUHAWUL- 
POOR, JESULMER, AND JODIIPOOR. 


In the very rapid manner in which Lieutenant Trevelyan’s Mission to introductoryob- 
the Western parts of Rajwara traversed those States where its presence was serVtttlons ' 
required, it is hardly to be expected that many opportunities should have 
offered themselves for entering into pursuits of a purely literary kind; as 
it is however of great importance to travellers in particular that those who 
have preceded them in visiting countries little known, should lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of noting down such particulars as they may be able to ascertain 
respecting the Language, Literature, and system of Education (if there be any 
such) in the territories through which they pass, I have collected, rather 
for the use of the traveller than for the notice of the student, the following 
Memoranda, in which will be found recorded such passing observations as I 
was able to make both on the General Language, and on the peculiarities 
of dialect in Sind, the Bhatee country, and Marwar. 


SECTION I_BUHAWULPOOR. 

With respect to Sind, it must be observed that the whole duration of my Language of Bu- 
stay within the Buhawulpoor frontier amounted to only one month, a time huwu, i’ uor - 
too short to become acquainted with much of even the patois of a language; but 
Lieutenant Mackeson, who acts as our Political Agent at the court of Buha- 
wul Khan and is himself an excellent linguist, kindly assisted me in obtaining 
a slight knowledge of the languages current in Sind, The whole business of 
the court, at least as far as letters and the affaire of ceremony are concerned, 
appears to be conducted in Persian, which is also spoken fluently by the 
envoys from Khairpoor, and other parts of Sind: but the great bulk of the 
population, that is to say, the labouring part of the community, whether Moo- 
sulman or Hindoo, Buloches or Jats, speak a mixed language that sounds 
something between Punjabee and Marwaree. There are great numbers of 
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Dialect of 
lower orders. 


Hindoo Merchants scattered throughout the country and those persons are of 
course familiar with the ordinary Hindoostanee tongue; moreover as some of 
them hold office about the Khan, he can have no difficulty in carrying on a 
correspondence with his neighbours of Beekaner or Jesulmer: nor does the 
new custom of the British Government put him to any inconvenience, as 
Persian duplicates accompany the English letters, and Mr. McPherson, who 
trains the Khan’s troops, could read the latter if requisite. 

Of the Persian, or court language, nothing need be said as I am not 
aware that it differs in the slightest respect from the Persian so commonly 
used throughout all.the British Courts of Law in India; but the dialect of 
Punjabee, or Mooltanee, spoken by the villagers, requires notice, as the words 
are radically different though the construction is generally the same as that 
variety of Hindoostanee which is spoken in Marwar. There is the same 
peculiarity in inflecting the future tense of verbs by annexing the syllables 
soon, see, &c. to the root instead of the ga or gee, with which we are so 
familiar ; and the ear at first receives as a startling novelty the sounds “ awn 
toosadec nal jhoolsoon," instead of the more usual, “ myn ioomhare sath 
jaoonga,” “ I will go with you,” to which it is equivalent, though the asan 
properly belongs to the plural number and its verb to the singular. Of the 
words contained in the following vocabulary only a very few appear to be pure 
Persian, while those of Hindee origin are more numerous; and they are 
arranged in alphabetical order for convenience of reference, though it would 
perhaps have been better to have classed the words according to their cognate 
significations, as has been done with the numerals; the Hindoostanee names 
or words have been added to make the list more generally useful. 

Specimen of words in common use iu Sind, with their translations in 
English and Hindoostanee arranged as in the system advocated by Mr. 
Trevelyan. 


Vocabulary of 

Sindi. 

English. 

Hindustani. 

i ds used in Sind. 

A'sadi, 

Mine, or ours, 

Mora, hamara. 


A'san, 

I, or we, 

Main, ham. 


Bana, 

Boundary, 

Sarhad, sima. 


Beht, 

A village on piles, 

Basti rnaehan par 


Bell, 

Man, servant, 

Admi, naukar. 


Bern 

Boat, 

Nao. 


Bihari. 

Canal, 

Nahar. 


Bira. 

Brother, 

Bhai. 


Chung! 

Good, 

Achchha. 
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Sindi. 

Chappe, 

Cher, 

Chikna, 

Choka, 

Da chi, 

Dada, 

Dahar, 

Dand, 

Dasna, 

Dlis, 

Dirkhan, 

Drult, 

Doha, 

Gal, 

Gam-gam, 

Gidi, 

Hankna, 

Hausila, 

Hun, 

I we, 

Jhul, 

J ugali, 

Kabo, 

Kamau, 

Kana, 

Kanda, 

Kandi, 

Kawar, 

Kiri, 

K he war, 

Kl.u, 

Kisliti, 

Kore, 

Kotla, 

Kukar, 

Kuknri, 

Lath, 

Madh, 

Majal, 

Manlii, 

Marka, 

3 


English. 

Oar, 

A forced labourer. 
To draw or track, 
Long, 

A she-camel. 
Strong, hard. 

Hard ground. 

Oar, 

To show. 

Sandbank, 

Carpenter, 

Run (imp.) 

Pond or pool. 
Speech, 

At a foot’s pace. 
Take (took P) 

To say. 

Ambition, 

Now, 

Yes, 

Go (imp.) 

Hut, 

Left (hand, &c.) 
Sugar cane, 

Reed, 

A kind of tree. 
Creek, 

Anger, 

What, which, 

Sheet Lightning, 

A well. 

Boat, 

Salt (adj.) 

Hamlet, 

Cock, 

Hen, 

Oar, 

Hamlet, 

Power, 

Scaffold, 

Retinue, 

y 


Hindustani. 

D&nd. 

Began. 

Khainchna. 

Lamba. 

U'ntni. 

Mazbut, kara. 
Paurka-zamin. 
Hand- 

Diklian a. 

Char. 

Barhat, khali. 
Danr. 

Pokhar, til. 

Boll. 

Kadam-kadam. 

Le, (liyi.) 

Kahn a. 

Umang, dhun. 

Ab, is waqt. 

Hay. 

Ja, chal. 

Jhompri. 

Bayan. 

U'kh. 

Narkut ? 

Jant, Chokar. 
Nala ? 

Ghussa. 

Kyi, kaun. 

Bijli ? 

Kua, indara. 

Nio, dengi. 

Nona. 

Bas, purwa. 
Murgh. 

Murghi. 

Hand- 

Bag, cliak. 

Bal, qudrat. 
Machan, Par? 
Hashmat, Sawari. 
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Sindi. English. Hindustdni. 


Mata, 

Calm, gentle, 

Tliir, narm. 

Mundo, 

Not at all, 

Hargiz ? kuch Dakin. 

Nil, 

With, 

Se, salh. 

Navekla, 

Alone, 

Akela. 

Nika, 

Small, 

Chota. 

Nirwar, 

J ustiee ? 

Nyao. 

Pak, 

Sail, 

Pal. 

Pakra, 

Camel's saddle, 

Kallii. 

Palu, 

Lap, 

Godi. 

Pand, 

Way, road. 

Rab, rasta. 

Pasiwa, 

Direct, 

Sidka. 

Patan, 

Landing-place, 

Ghat. 

Pawan, 

Wind, 

Hawa, bayar. 

Putr, 

Son, 

Beta. 

Ralna, 

To meet, mingle. 

Milna. 

Ras, 

Rope, 

Rasi, dori. 

Roln', 

The desert. 

U jar. 

Sadna, 

To say. 

Kalina. 

Saje, 

Right (hand, &c.) 

Dahina. 

Satta, 

Is blowing (?) 

Bahta liai (?) 

Seun, 

Near (the surface), 

Nazdik, nere. 

Shaliar, 

Village, 

Basti, gam. 

Shai, 

Thing, affair? 

Cliiz, bat ? 

Sir, 

A sail. 

Pal. 

Sukhan, 

Rudder, 

Pat war. 

Suawa, 

Guide, 

Dauraha, agua. 

Saihi'n, 

Sir, 

Sahib. 

Takra, 

Strong (as wind), 

Bliari. 

Tali, 

A kind of tree, 

Sisu. 

Tusadi, 

Y ours, 

Tumhara. 

Tusbq, 

You, 

Turn. 

Uti, 

An armed camel-man, 

Sliutur-sawar. 

Val, 

A bend or turn. 

Bank. 

Valana, 

To (turn or) send back, Phirana. 

Vain a, 

To turn back. 

Lautna, pliirna- 

Vasti, 

Village, 

Basti, gam. 

Vat, 

Road, 

Bat, sarak 


Numerals . 

Hek,' 

One, 

Ek. 

Do, 

Two, 

Do. 
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Sindi. 

English. 

Hindustani. 

Trai, 

Three, 

Tin. 

Chan, 

Four, 

Char. 

Panj, 

Five 

Panch. 

Clu, 

Six, 

Chha. 

Sat, 

Seven, 

Sat. 

A th, 

Eight, 

A'th. 

Nawi, 

Nine, 

Nau. 

Dah, 

Ten, 

Das. 


On casually examining that variety of the Nagree character adopted by 
the Hindoos in this part of the world, I noticed that though the letters were 
certainly less upright than those used in common Hindee writing, yet they 
hardly appeared to have as much slope as the type in which the Mooltanee 
Testaments have been printed. I may however be in error as to this particular, 
and unfortunately neglected to obtain or bring away any specimens of the ordina¬ 
ry handwriting of the merchants and tradesmen who are, generally speaking, 
the only class of persons who have much to do in the way of writing, 
except professed scholars or the Record-keepers and other Officers of State. 

With respect to the number of schools in the Daodpotra country, 
though tables are given of the population of several of the chief towns, yet 
there is no notice taken of public places of education in any of them: yet it 
is not to be supposed that so wise a ruler as Buhawul Khan, who is an accom¬ 
plished Persian scholar, would be so indifferent to the advancement of know¬ 
ledge among his subjects as to leave them without a single school. Judging, 
by analogy, it seems fair to suppose that if the town of Mithun Kot (which is 
only separated from the Daodpotra country by the river Indus) can boast of 
seven schools, Moosulmau and Hindoo, among its twelve hundred houses, the 
cities of Ahmudpoor, Bunawulpoor, Khanpoor, and Ooch, which respectively 
contain about 4,800; 7,TOO; 3,200; and 1,700 houses, ought to maintain 
altogether just a hundred schools, beside those that may be found in the small 
towns of Ahmudpoor, Lumma, Khairpoor, Moobarukpoor, &c. 


SECTION II.—JESULMER. 

Though the Bhatee country borders upon Sind, yet the intervention of 
the Great Desert appears to act as an effectual barrier in cutting off the Per¬ 
sian Language from the inhabitants of Jesulmer, who seem to be totally un- 


Rospeeting the 
Nagree writing. 


Probable number 
of Schools. 


Ignorance of Per. 
sian at the Court 
of Jesulmer. 
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acquainted with it; nor am I aware that there is now present at the Rawul’s 
court a single individual who could read even a newspaper written in the 
Persian character, excepting of course the British Ukhbar Nuvees, and the 
person or persons employed to conduct the correspondence with the Honora¬ 
ble Company’s Government during the time that the Khureetas were required 
to be drawn up in Persian. The Eawul and the principal people about him, 
all use a kind of Nagree character in their writings, and though the type of it 
differs in many respects from the Deva-nagree, yet it would soon become fami¬ 
liar, and be read with fluency by an ordinary Hindee Scholar. The following 
letter to my address, written in May 1835, by the Rao Sahib Singh of Birsil- 
poor, the most powerful of the Bhatee Thakoors, will show how nearly their 
language approximates to the kuree-bolee of Hindoostan. 


Letter from the 
Ruo of Birtulpoor. 


Address. 

*• 744• Angrej sahib sri Belli s&hib ji.” 

Letter. 


Sri Ram ji. 

Swasti sri, garachhar sadhen sarb npma layak, Angrej sahib sri Balu 
sahib, jage sri Birsilpur su likhawatu; Rao ji Sahib Singh ra ram ram 
puhunch jae Age ra samachar to, ap ri kirpa su karua bhala chhe, ap ra 
sada bhala chahije; ji uparaint hamare tain ap ghani bat chhe jo raihrwangi 
rakho chhe, tin su ya khabar bao jae, jo hamhre tain hukrn Angrej sahib ap 
raehhe, ki sri Maharawal, jis xnen doja bal chhe nahio. Hamara admi Bhatl 
walu awechhe, sfi halrikat ap su malum karsi, su ap page samachar hawalu 
likhwa dijo; sari bat ri parat apnu chhe. j. s. (ja sambat?) 1891, miti Jeth 
badi 2. 


Translation. 

Translation of Address. 744. The English gentleman, my lord, Mr. Boileau, sir! 
e above. Letter. (Heading in the corner.) My lord, Ramjee. 

Hail, my lord! To the learned in many letters, altogether the most worthy, 
the English gentleman my lord Mr. Boileau, written from the holy place 
Birsilpoor; may the salutation of Rao Sahib Singh arrive. Farthermore the 
news is this; that by the operation of your favor I am well, and your welfare 
is always desirable; in addition to which it is to me a great matter that you. 
Sir, bestow on me your friendship, whereby this intelligence shall be made 
manifest, if you the English gentlemen will yourselves give me the order, (i. e. 
to come into Camp,) or my lord the Muharawul, than in whom there is no 
other strength. My man (the bearer) is come, of the Bhatee tribe, who will 
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make known the particulars to you Sir, of which please to send me a detailed 
account when he reaches you: the performance of the whole business must 
be yours. 

Surnbut 1891 on the 2nd of the dark moon Jeth. 

The first point to be noticed in the above letter is the number 74.} mark- j et ^ nark * 011 tIu * 
ed at the beginning of the superscription, which is done to prevent any other 
person from opening the letter than he to whom it is addressed, for it is a 
general superstition that the curse of the betrayal of Cheetor (which is implied 
by the above numbers) will fall upon any such unprincipled individual. In the 
next place a reference to the Nagree text would show great Carelessness in respect 
to the vowels very many of which are omitted, and indeed the doing so is a 
general practice among all Hindoos except in such purely literary compositions 
as the ode in praise of the Muharawul Guj Singh which will be found below. 

Thirdly, the peculiarities of the Bhatee tongue (and of the Marwaree to which 
it is nearly allied) may be traced in the continual substitution of rd and r'l 
for led and In; in the use of dike for hai; and in the future tense expressed 
by karst instead of karegd. The introduction of such Persian or Arabic 
words as hnq, or fiaqiqat may be easily accounted for, though the Ilindee 
jog is almost always used instead of the former word in the complimentary 
heading of Indian epistles, 

The peculiarities observable in the spoken dialect are much more ntime- Peculiarities of 
rous; and such of them as are not referrible to local idiom, but merely to * L S),olken duilect ' 
literary discrepancies in the pronunciation of various words, may be chiefly 
divided into two classes, which are most easily illustrated by proper names, as 
in the following paragraph, where the first class is composed of words in 
which letters are wholly omitted, aud the second class contains examples 
merely of the substitution of certain letters for each other. A third class 
might be added of such words as contain supernumerary letters, though their 
number is very small, as Bhap for Bap, and Bhcemar for Bheear: but in fact 
the substitution of an aspirated for a simple “ b ” can hardly be called adding 
a letter, as both are expressed by a single character in Nagree; aud a similar 
fancy for using aspirates may be noticed above in the specimens of Sind words 
where Ichu is used for kud and kelc for elt. 

The First Class contains words from which letters are dropped either in Specimens of 
the beginning, (of which I remember no example;) in the middle as Joona for c,iangllK wor,Js - 
Joonda; Cliannee for Chandnee; Kanasir for Kandasir; aud Boodoo for 
Boordoo; or at the end, as Ramde for Bamdeo, to say nothing of such words 
as Sheet for Seetla in which both the “ f and the “ a" are omitted, beside 
3 z 
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the substitution of an aspirated for a simple “ s" The changes in the Second 
Class, like the omissions in the first, may also be divided into initial, medial, 
and final; and the alterations are in many instances carried to more than one 
letter or syllable, as in the following: Kheora, Shcora; Wdiioo, Baitoo; 
Veenjoraee, Beenjoraee; Doraee, Joraee; Akhundra, Aekundra; Jusrahur, 
Jusrasir; Balmer, Barmen Bishala, Bichala; Kheerma, K/teerwa; 
Babken, Baosen; Bheekoonpoor, Bi/crumpoor; Hulahur, Silams; Seen- 
sorlee, Cheechurlee; Nohvr,, Nousir; Soostec, Sojutee ; and the like. 

Uncouth pronun- As the Bhatee language is very similar to the Marwaree which is current 
tee borderers. in Jodhpoor, Beekanfir, and the neighbouring frontiers, many of the words 
given in the little vocabulary, under the head of “ Jodhpoor” in the third 
section of these Memoranda, will be found in common use in the Jesulmer 
territory, though a stranger would find some difficulty in recognizing them, 
owing to the barbarous pronunciation of the natives. The constant substi¬ 
tution of a gutteral ih for s among the borderers, makes their language 
sound particularly harsh and uncouth; and the traveller may perhaps hear 
some such answer as the following, if he inquires about the distance to any 
place; “ padra marug buhhtee khat gou chhe” the village is seven kos by 
the direct road. 

Schools and The inhabitants of the city of Jesulmer speak in a much more intelligi- 
mer. ' ’ ble manner, and at least a thousand of the citizens’ children are said to have 

the benefit of daily education in the various schools maintained in the capital: 
about five hundred scholars are taught by Brahmuns, and the remaining half 
of those who go to school are pupils of a very meritorious class of religionists 
called Jutee, who strongly resemble the Bengalees in outward appearance: 
they wear no covering on their heads, and wrap large sheets of snowy look¬ 
ing linen about their bodies; they attend to the education of the rising gene- 
ralion, and study medicine as a means of contributing to the welfare of the 
poor, but without attempting to derive any pecuniary profit from their skill 
in pharmacy;-at least such was the character of a Jutee who for some time 
remained attached to our camp. Though there are female secretaries in the 
palace at Jodhpoor, I am not au’are that any of the softer sex at Jesulmer 
have made a study of letters, but it is not improbable that some of the Ladies 
ju the Zunana may be able to write, the Rawul being fond of holding some¬ 
thing like written dialogues with his Ministers when strangers are present, 
and he might like to do so with his Ranees too, even in the retirement of his 
harem. ■ * 
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The arrival of Mr. Ginger at Jesulmer may perhaps turn the attention English school, 
of the Bhatee Court to the cultivation of English Literature, though it is to the HuwuL 
be feared that the Rawul's progress will hardly extend beyond a slight know 
ledge of English reading and writing, similar to that possessed by the young 
Raja Bulwunt Singh of Bhurtpoor. Mr. Clinger had not yet arrived in the 
Bhatee country when we left Jesuliner, and though we afterwards met him in 
the Jodhpoor territory on his way up from Calcutta, we had barely the means 
of judging what benefit might be expected from his residence at the Court 
of Jesulmer in the capacity of schoolmaster to the Rawul. His salary is 
fixed at a hundred rupees, but Bhatee stipends, like those of the Officers of 
state at Lucknow, are not likely to be very regularly paid. 

During our stay at Jesulmer I was frequently visited by a learned Brail-. Noti ^ e of «n 

0 J 1 J J in praise of the 

mun, of the Pohkurnia tribe, whose usual place of residence is Merta, but Mubarawul. 
who had remained for some months at Jesulmer composing an ode in praise 
of the Muharawul, Guj Singh, of which a facsimile is annexed to this article, 
with a “ Hindee-Italian orthographical” imitation, as Dr. Gilchrist would 
have called it, and an English translation: the latter however, though suffi¬ 
ciently exact to give the genera) meaning of the original, can convey no idea 
of the quibbling nature of its prototype, iu which abundant use is made of the 
opportunities of punning afforded by the Rawul’s names Guj Singh, which 
mean elephant and lion. The mechanical arrangement of this ode is very 
curious, as it exactly fills a square of thirty-six spaces each way, exclusive of a 
spare line at the bottom which gives the date of its completion; and the whole 
time that the poet was occupied in composing it was about three months. In 
each of the 1332 squares is a single Nagree character, either single or compound, 
by reading which in the usual way from beginning to end there are produced 
thirty-seven dohas or couplets containing the main body of the ode, which is 
of the kind called in Hiudee, Kabit munhur, the “ Jewelled Poem,” or Sumuon- 
dur hand the “ Ocean's Bank,” because it girdles in as it were the fourteen 
rutns or jewels of the deep sea. 

These fourteen gems are arranged in a very ingenious manner, being The fourteen 
composed entirely of parts of the original dohas, so indicated by a variety 0 f j cw e li > of the ode. 
paints of four colors, red, yellow, blue, and green, that they form a number of 
pleasing figures of symmetrical shape principally occupying the interior of a 
large red square in the middle of the poem. The lines which form these rutns 
all run diagonally across the original couplets of the poem, so that it must 
have been a very difficult affair to bring all the stubborn jewels ‘into tbeir 
proper places; and indeed the author himself confessed that he had spent 
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many a weary day in trying to arrange the refractory couplets before they 
could all be brought into their present state of perfection. 

The poets of Europe have attempted something similar on a small scale 
by moulding even the Latin Hexameter verse into such a shape that all the 
vertical columns of the square in which it is written will give, by cross read¬ 
ings, a second set of Hexameters more musical even than the original set; as in 
the following example quoted in No. 32 of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Latin example of 
Cross-readings. 


Miles 

Soldiers 

Venator 

wood-craftsmen 

mercator 

traders 

navitn 

sailors 

princeps 

kings 

Debellat 

sequitur 

redimit 

pcrcurrit 

egestat 

Subdue 

run-down 

buy 

scud through 

occupy 

Pradones 

lepores 

merces 

spumantin 

mentem 

The thieves 

hares 

merchandize 

the foam 

their minds 

Cuspide 

fervore 

numismate 

fl amine 

rebus 

With point 

by zeal 

by gold 

in gusts 

in things 

Ferri 

latrantis 

tensus 

venti 

raiserorum. 

Of sword 

of houud 

led on 

of wind 

of need. 


Valuable records It is much to be regretted that I was not aware until after we had quit- 
at .fesulmer and at , , , . . , . . ’ 

Putun. ted Jesulmer, that the archives of that capital contain most valuable records 

as quoted by Colonel Tod, though perhaps the Rawul might have thrown 
difficulties in the way of permitting a stranger to take copies of any of them; 
yet he seems so good-natured in other matters that it is hard to suppose he 
would refuse such permission, especially as it would have cost him nothing. 

Other valuable records are said to be deposited at Putun in Goojurat, so 
that if any ,Bombay Officers stationed at Deesa (which is not far from Putun) 
have a turn for oriental literature they might be able to bring some of these 
hidden treasures to light. 
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SECTION III.—JODHPOOR. u 

The capital of Jodhpoor being much nearer the civilized part of Hindoos- Jodl of 

tan than Jesulmer may naturally be expected to have more literary characters poor, 
about it, and better educated men than the Bliatee capital; and this appears 
to be really the case, at least with respect to some of those persons with whom 
we came into contact, particularly including the Muharaja Man Singh, and 
Simboo Dut Joshee. The education of the lower orders is also attended to, 
and at the capital itself, containing thirty thousand houses, the number of 
schools is said to be at least seventy, while other accounts raise the number 
to 100 and 125. partly kept by Jutees and partly by Brahmnns. The city of 
Polilviirn lias nine schools to only 2,400 houses, while at Peepar there are 
only 2 schools to 2,900 houses; and it is probable that Phulodee, Balotra, 
and Merta, which contain respectively 2,300; 1,400; and 5,200 houses, 
beside the provincial capitals of Siwana, Neeinaj, Nagor, Deedwaua, Koocli- 
awun. &c. would furnish a considerable number of scholars. 

The expense of a child's education can be very little as the three branches,. Method of teach- 

, . , ing children. 

or rather roots, of all learning, viz. reading, writing, and arithmetic, are simul¬ 
taneously implanted in the pupil's mind without the aid of books, and with as 
little expenditure of stationery as can well be imagined. The teacher’s stock 
in trade need consist of nothing but his own brains, or perhaps a few pam¬ 
phlets to serve as class-books; while all the utensils required by the pupils are 
a painted board, which acts as a slate, a reed pen, and a little chalk and water, 
or diluted lamp black, for writing with either white or black letters according to 
fancy. The letters are written on the board by the preceptor and their names 
explained to the pupil who at the same time tries to imitate their shapes with 
his pen; so that the arts of reading and writing are acquired together: the 
art of cyphering is acquired in the same manner, the figures being written in 
order on the hoard and the multiplication table, or whatever it may be. is 
committed to memory bit by bit, a little plain water serving to efface all for¬ 
mer writing from the board as soon as the scholar is ready to commence a 
fresh lesson. 

Even some of the grown up people amuse themselves occasionally with Arithmeticaljiro- 

• . blems. 

solving arithmetical questions similar to those contained m the Leelawutee, 
which are chiefly done by a rude application of the rule of Position, or rather 
Supposition as it seems to be chiefly guess work; and some of their .problems 
are clothed in a poetical shape as in the following instance: 

4 A 
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“ B'tsi roti, his'i jand, 

Dekh paroso, maims gham i ; 

Bir do-mttnda , mard ti-manda, 

Chohra chohi'i khandam khaiula 

“ A score of folks, and loaves but twenty, 

Look you, neighbour, mouths are plenty! 

(live each wife two, and each man three, 

For each child half a loaf there’ll bo.’’ 

the numbers respectively being five, one, and fourteen. 

In a similar manner 20 mans of grain are to be distributed among 20 
animals, so that each elephant may have to carry 2.1 mans, each camel 1 mans , 
and each horse an eighth of a man, or 5 seers; their numbers being one, 
eleven, and eight. 

Epigrams on dif- Other pithy sayings, beside arithmetical problems, have also been hitch- 
K:i '" ed into doggrel rhyme for the benefit of posterity, and some of them are very 
characteristic of the laconic maimer in which the natives of India can occa¬ 
sionally express much in a few words, as in the following examples, the first 
of which is quoted from Colonel r l'od’s work: 

l! Ale ra jhompri , phog rd lark 
Bajrd n roll, molh rd dir 
He /era, Hijd, yihi Mdrn ir!'' 

“ Bujra cakes in lieu of bread, 

No split-peas but moth instead; 

Huts of ale, and pliog for fence. 

Is this your fine Mar war, 0 Prince t" 

The above is rather a rude picture of Marwar or the Jodhpoor territory, 
and the following one of Dhooridhar or the Jaipoor country is scarcely more 
flattering; it is attributed to the Raja Dole of Marwar who exclaimed on re¬ 
turning from Poogul towards Jaipoor. 

“ Gdjar weird , leans khar, 

Mard jnpund vgliir 
V'itdka ojliar astri, 

Ai des Dhiindhar." 

“ Carrots for fruit, rank weeds for grass, 

And men exposed behind; 

Women with pendent stomachs too ! 

We’ve reached Dhoondhar I find.” 
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The following gives a happy idea of Shekhawutee: 

“ Ai leri Shckhawal't, 

A'dhd ala adha matt!" 

“ Confound this Shekhawutee land! 

My bread’s haif wheat-meal and half sand.” 

There is another couplet which has escaped my memory, mentioning four otter specimens 
places the residence at which is particularly agreeable in different seasons of ° slu,rl r,iymcs- 
the year, something after the following fashion. 

“ Sink men Khatu bliala, U'ndhale mm Ajmer; 

Kartik men Nagor bliala, a nr Sam an Bikaner .” 

“ Khutoo is good in winter time, in summer time Ajmer; 

October soils Nagor full well, and .1 uly Beekaiier.” 

The positions of the three last cities are well known, and Khutoo lies 
between Merta and Deedwanu. The next example is a tolerably well merited 
panegyric on the fort of Jesuhner which runs thus : 

“ G'arh Dill jarh A'ijro. a nr itdlu Bikaner , 

Hindi Imsui Bhatian yarli Jesalmer." 

11 Delhi’s a fort and Agra; half a fort is IWkaucr, 

A fortress strong the Bhateos too have built at Jesulmer.” 

It may he observed by the way in speaking of these forts, that the 'titles of fort« 
natives appear to have appropriate titles for them each, as well as for other 4,1,1 uties " 
cities which are used in superscribing letters as for instance “ Nagor, Gafh 
viahit Uuana'i (“ Nagor, the fortress of great dignity :”) “ liahuwalpitr, stub 
shthdnd: (*‘ Buliawulpoor, altogether well established:”) “ Gtirh inaha 
taranj t lotdinte Jesalmer (“ The fortress of great dignity, the fort of 
forts, ? Jesulmer:”) “ U/leaner hohWnte sarh sitthtnele (“ Beekaiier, the fort 
of forts,? altogether well established:”) “ Shear Jaipur, sarh mthdnelc 
iofdintc (“ The greater Jaijmor, the wholly well-fixed fort of forts.”?) Some 
importance must evidently be attached even to the name of a city, fort, town, 
or village, for in the specimen of letter-writing given in a previous section 
under the head “Jesulmer,” it will be seen that the Ilao of Birsilpoor calls his 
own dwelling place “ Sree" a title given to the gods; while the names of other 
places again are counted so unlucky that the natives will not even mention 
them wheu fasting, that is to say on an empty stomach. 

The last example which I shall give of the “fugitive pieces” of Marwar y er8CS on t)lB 
poetry is a monody on the death of the great Rajpoot General, Uinur Singh gj^j* of Umur 
of Nagor, who was murdered almost in the Emperor’s presence in the fort of 
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Agra after a gallant defence, and the south gate of the citadel, where he was 
so foully waylaid still bears his name, as well as the noumuhila which he built. 


“ Shah lco salam hare mara he Salabat Khan , 

Khhat saw are bol kino dhare dhgaro ; 

Kitnahi umrdo mar a ginna na part a jiita, 

Khelta shikar jaish mirghan men bagharo: 

Kahit Kab Singh, Gaj Singh ka Amur Singh , 

Kale hi Iiajphti muzbuti nnwal Nagaro ; 

Phaser lake se halai suri padshahi, 

Hoti shamsher to chhind Icta A'garoT 
Which may be translated thus : 

“ Salabat Khan bowed to the King, a homicide at heart, 

And bid bis men way-lay the chief, nor let him safe depart; 

Vet countless leaders of the host lie felled beneath his spear, 

Justus a hunting-leopard falls upon a herd of deer : 

Kab Singh records that Gaj Singh's heir, brave Amur Singh by name, 
The fair Ndgari chief, has well maintained his Rajput fame ; 

Even with a flimsy iron brand be shook the imperial throne, 

And with his sabre might have made proud Agra's fort his own !" 


On the native Though the prosody of these verses is somewhat irregular, yet they have 
tot prusodj, the whole a decided dactylic construction which is particularly evident in 

the fourth hemistich, “ Khelta shikar jaish mirghan men bagharo," it being 
composed of four perfect dactyls, while each of the first, second, and sixth 
hernistichs, has hut three dactyls and a ditrochoeus: the third line has three 
of the double trochees ; in the fifth line two spondees are introduced, followed 
by two dactyls, and the seventh is made still more irregular by the introduc¬ 
tion of a redundant foot, with a spondee between two ampliibrachs; the whole 
being apparently scanned in the following manner: 


■ xj yt /— w y/j — v, —— v//-— v/ yf 

■ yj /y) - yf/ - V. - V// - \j/ 

— y f yrj — v,/— yj yjj— yj yj/ 

—■ w yjj - v, yy /—- y, — yf/ - yf yj/ 


But .the native poets of India do not appear to adhere so rigidly to proso- 
dial rules as^their brother bards of the West think necessary, and seem quite 
satisfied if the rythin of their verses approaches tolerably near that of the ex- 
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amples laid down in the “ pingul granth," or Oriental “ Grachus and Parnas- 
sum,” which is their chief text book. 

Rude as the above verses are, they will yet stand a very fair comparison Comparison with 

, . , English verses, 

with a similar kind of Dactylic written even by the most musical of English 

Lyrists, the poet Moore, in the second book of whose Sacred Songs will be found 

one entitled, “ Come ye disconsolate,’’ the two first stanzas of which run thus; 

“ Come, yc disconsolate, where’er you languish, 

Come at the shrine of God fervently kneel; 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish— 

Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 

Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 

Mope, when all others die, fadeless and pure. 

Here speaks the Comforter, in God’s name saying— 

Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot cure." 

and they are strictly scanned as follows: 

yj | — uulu — u |-I 

d u t — w yj I -— o u | — I 

ij yj | — yj I — uu|-| 

— o o | — KJ — yj \ — | 

w w | — viUl — kj yj I-I 

GU| — O U | - U G I - | 

g u | — o u I yj — -—|-F 

yj yj i — cv w I — w — g| — | 

so that in these eight verses there are no less than four imperfect feet, (viz. is 
the first, fourth, seventh, and eighth lines,) though it must be confessed that 
the whole of them fall very pleasingly upon the ear. 

The following brief vocabulary is intended to show some of the most Vocabulary of 
common Marwaree words in use throughout Jesulmer, Jodhpoor, Beekaner, &c. Marw * ree wonls ' 


Marwari. 

English. 

Hindustani. 

An, 

Food, 

Bhojan, khana. 

Arogna, 

To eat. 

K liana, 

Antan, 

West, 

Pachcham. 

Had ora, 

Great, 

Bara. 

Iiagli, 

Drove of bullocks, 

Tanda ? 

Bakhti, (,Tes.) 

Village, 

Basti. 

Banclma, 

To read, 

Parhua. 

Banda, 

Hyaena, 

Lakra, lakar-baghra. 

Barf, 

Sally port, 

Kirin'. 

Bat, 

A road, 

Sarak. 

Bata, 

Stone, 

Patthar. 

Batia, 

A foot-path, 

Pag-dandi. 

Ben, 

A small Well, 

Kuf, kuta. 

Bheda, 

Wolf, 

Bheriya. 

Bliud, 

A large Frog, 

Beng, ? dadur. 
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Af&rtodrt. 

English. 

Hindustani. 

Bhuna, 

To sit. 

Baithna. 

Bi, (Jes.) 

Two, 

Do. 

Biji, (Jes.) 

Second, 

Dusra. 

Bira 

Fair complexioned. 

Gori. 

Birajna, 

To sit, (respectful,) 

Baithna. 

Cheri, 

A she-goat. 

Bakrl. 

Chokar, 

A kind of tree. 

Jant. 

Dagra, 

Road, 

Sarak. 

Dari'mba, 

Salt-pan, 

Klialari. 

Daw a. 

Left (hand, &c.) 

Bay an. 

Dekra, 

Son, 

Beta. 

Dhani, 

Owner, master. 

Mdlik. 

Dhani, 

Hamlet, 

PurwS. 

Dliola, 

White, 

Safed. 

Digri, 

Path, 

Pag-dandl. 

Dime, 

Gently, 

Ahiste. 

Dungar, 

Hill, 

Pahar 

Diingri, 

Hillock, 

Paliari. 

Ewar, 

Shepherd or goatherd. 

Garariya. 

Ewr, 

A Flock (of sheep or goats). 

Gaila' P 

Gao, 

A distance of two miles, 

Kos. 

Ghana, 

Much, many. 

Bahut. 

Ghethfi, (Jes.) 

A Sheep, 

Bhey. 

He! aria, 

Sugar-cane, 

U'kh, ganda ? 

I'kh, 

Sugar-cane, 

TJ'kh ganda ? 

Induri, 

Mouse, 

Chuhia, must. 

Jal, 

A kind of tree. 

Pilu. 

J&li, 

A Float, 

(Unknown.) 

Japund, 

Buttock, thigh ? 

Chutur, jang ? 

Jarkh, 

Hyaena, 

Lakar-baghra. 

Jimnk, 

To Eat, 

Khana. 

Kesari-singh, 

Lion, 

Singh. 

Kh&du. 

A herd, (of buffaloes,) 

Nar ? 

Khat, (Jes.) 

Seven, 

Sat. 

Koh, 

Two miles. 

Kos. 

Konla, 

Short (distance ?) 

Narm ? 

Kair, 

A kind of tree. 

Karil. 

Lade, 

Behind, 

Pichhe. 

Ladla, 

Hinder, 

Pichld. 

Lari, 

Sheep ? ewe. 

Bheri. 

Liali, 

Wolf, 

Bheriya. 

LogrL,, 

Fox, 

Lokri, lomrf. 

Loliro, 

Small, 

Chliota. 

Lonkti, 

Fox, 

Lokri, lomri. 

Lotho, 

Large, 

Barar. 

Magra, 

A long ridge, 

Lamba pahar P 
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Marwarl. 

English. 

Hindustdnt. 

Mamina, 

To write. 

Likhna. 

Mankar, 

Baboon. 

Langur. 

Marag, 

Road, way. 

Rah, rasta. 

Mawdsi, 

Cattle, 

Goni. 

Minda, 

Ram, 

Bhera ? 

Mimlka, 

A small frog. 

Menduk, dadur ? 

Minukh, 

Man, 

Manns, purus. 

Mirg, 

Antelope, 

Him. 

Moklo, 

Abundant, 

Dher ? 

Nabr, 

Tiger, 

Slier ? Bagli. 

Nona, 

Small, 

Chhota. 

Ochlia, 

Short, 

Kotah. 

Ojhar, 

Belly, 

Pet. 

Onda, 

Beep, 

Gaihra. 

Padar, 

Hard ground. 

Kara zamin ? 

Padharna, 

To go, (respectful,) 

Chains. 

Padra, 

Direct, straight. 

Sidha. 

Pant, 

Carriage-road, 

Sarak. 

Parbat, 

Mountain, 

Pahar. 

Pa roll, 

Gate, 

Darwaza. 

Paswara, 

Aside, 

Alag. 

Pidi, 

A generation, 

Puslit. 

Pingna, 

To leap, bound. 

Kiidns. 

Pol, 

Gate, 

Darwaza. 

Puglia, 

To arrive, 

Pahunclma. 

Raika, 

A Camel-man, 

Sarwan. 

Rasoi, 

Food, 

K liana. 

Rata, 

Red, 

Ldl. 

Rawala, 

Female Apartments, 

Zanana, 

Ri'cb, 

A Bear, 

Bhalu. 

Sand, 

A she-camel, 

U'ntni. 

Santa, 

Sugar-cane, 

U'kh. 

Slieh, 

Porcupine, 

Sabi. 

Shiala, 

Winter, 

Jara. 

Sindf, 

Direction, 

Taraf. 

Sushia, 

Hare, 

Khargosh. 

Suthar (Sutar), 

Carpenter, 

Barhai. 

Tamela, 

A stable. 

Tawela. 

Thai, 

Sand-hill, 

Bhur ? 

Tirna, 

To swim. 

Raima. 

Tomba, 

A gourd. 

Jiaokf. 

Tora, 

A string of camels. 

Qatar. 

Tos, 

Colocynth, 

Indrayan. 

U'gan, 

Fast, 

Purab. 

U'ndha, 

Inverted, 

TJlta. 

IFndliala, 

Summer, 

Garma. 

Unuman, 

About, nearly. 

Qarib. 
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Mill-war names for 
the limbs, &c. 


In addition to the above the following are given as the ordinary names 
(N. B. not proper names) of persons (Ailan). 

The mem hereof the body, clothes, &c.in the Marwar tongue, some of which 
are also used in Dhoondhar, (Jaipoor;) and others are common Himloostanee. 

Names of Children. 

Thbar, Balak, Chohro, Daoro, Kawar, Modia. 

Names of Old People. 

Budho, Dakro, Birda: Jawan (in his prime). 

t Names of Females . 

Logai (Lukai), Ba'ir bani, Astri, Tiria, Bahfi, Beti, Choliri, Bai, Daori, 
Lahokni, Begain. 

Parts of the body. 

Khopri, Chachro, Sir, Shees, Matho, Nak, Naktoro, Sv ; A'nkli, Nain 
Koya Baiuphan; Honth, Mukh, Mundo; Batisi, Dant; Jibh, Ju 1 tn. (Zaban;) 
Trisboli, Thodi, Kan, Gudi, Galo, Kanth, Ghetuo, Taluo, Kapil; Kbawa, 
Kandho, Magar, Pith, Bhuja, Bank, Ponclia, Kuhni, Hath, Lik, Gdntlia, (An- 
gutha;) Anguli, Nuh, Hekha; Chhathi, Hio, Kalejo; Chunchi, Bt>b;i, Anr, 
Ilirdo, Pet . Pharo, Pedu, Nal; Kar, Kamiir, Gudda, (Gurda;) U la, Dunga, 
Jang, Sathal; Pali, Pindi, Murcha; Pag, Ed i, Kadain, Anguli ( pag ki), 
Guntho, (Angutha,) Talua. 

Speech and its Imperfections, fc. 

Bhakya, Bolt, Kaba, Tora, Gunga, Gaila, Baihra, Siino. 

Compliments of Address, (Mujru-sdi.) 

Ram-Ram, Johar, Jai-Gopinath-ji! (in Jaipoor) Salam-alaikum ; Bandagi 
Sahib; Rabatu-dekho-tahan-ka-majan<i. ? 

Male Ornaments and Clothes. 

Rumkl, Khandwo, Phento, Pagri, Pag, Sheli, Kalangi, Ttirra Sirpechi, 
Dhatho, Murki, Kurki; Kari-Birbali; Moti Tongil, Jbumar-Gurda, Bali, 
Kanthi, Kanthlo, Tait, Cliaoki, Katnnaomi, Mala (Kathki), Mohan-mala, 
Mundari, Angdthi, Kara, Bazu-band, Anth, Bazuband-nichlk ?; Tagri, Tait, 
Kara (pag-meij, chandi l<a.) 

Female Ornaments and Clothes. 

Borlo, Choti, Shis-phul, Dhar, Sankli; (Kan ka) Jhdnthna, Bala, Jhnmar, 
Gokru, Har-singdr, Pachlari, Mala, Jaoli-mala, Mohau-inala, Bkju, Bazu- 
band,) Pohncha, Nkogari, Dal, Domuthi, Tiri, Churo, Ponchi, A'rsi, Mundri, 
Challk ,* Paw-jeb, Pag-men-Challa, Macklij? Lngari, Lugajo, Lagto, Chundari, 
Shialo, Kanchal, Angi, Taniu, Lungi, Ghagro, Patolo. 
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General Clothing. 

Baghtari, Angarkhl, Angarkho, Baghtar, Sojanf, (Sozni), Jamo, Jagho, 
Dhoti, Poth, Suthan, Paejama, Juti, Pagarki, Jurl, Dupatto; Khol, Dor; Sal, 
Du-salo (Do-shala), Dulai, Razal, Kamarbandho, Patko. 


Arms and Accoutrements. 


Lakri, Lathi, Dang; Khundio, Chatio, Gedio; Dhal, Banduk; Shel, 

Barchi, Sang; Chhuri, Katari, Katar, Bankro, Saj-banduk-ko; Khisagolian-ko, 

Jkragi; Talwar, Misri, Muth, Mian. 

Many of the above are common Hindoostanee words, and might have Substitution of 

been omitted, but they have been left in their proper places in order that the in 

meaning of the less common words near them might be made out from the 
context, as no interpretation is given of the names which follow the words 
alphabetically arranged in the Vocabulary. It may be noticed that many of 
the wprds end in “ o,” but this is a common Marwaree substitution for “ a,” 
which is the usual termination of Hindoostanee adjectives and the infinitives 
of verbs; and in travelling through the country it will be found, that the 
names of places ending in “a" are almost invariably made to terminate in 
“ o” according to the native pronunciation. The substitution of “ sh” for “ «” 
is also very common, or rather the use of the “sh" is retained by the people 
of these countries, instead of the simple “ s” which is commonly current in 
Hindoostan, from sheer inability to pronounce the aspirated letter; to the 
Hindoos in general the shibboleth of Sacred History would most assuredly 
have proved a fatal stumbling block. 

Having now given such Memoranda regarding the Language of the introduction of 
countries bordering the Great Desert as I was able to collect during my brief 1 poem 
residence in that neighbourhood, I shall conclude by subjoining the curious G “^ Sln * h ' 

Hindee Ode (called Samudr-handh , or “ the Ocean-girdling Poem”), in praise 
of the Muharawul Guj Singh of Jesulmer, which has been already alluded to 
in a former paragraph, and which is accompanied by an English version with 
a few explanatory Notes; but as it may be difficult even for an expert Hindee 
scholar to group the separate characters contained in the various squares of 
the colored sheets, in such a manner as to form the individual words which 
they are intended to represent, I have added the following complete version 
which was dictated by the author of the Poem, and carefully collated in his 
presence letter by letter and word for word with the original. 

4 d 
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Thirty-seven Couplets (Doha ), in praise of the Muharawal Gaj Singh of Jesalmer. 

1 Pur krapd kar din mo ban! sakal sidh de, bhaw tarari Ourdew jin je jai Jadav rde. 

2 Krapd karn yo nath, bet sn bani sub sidh; kine bade sakdj sab, vanit udaya naw nidh. 

3 Kar par basu nand rajan bane sakal ghan ridh; ras sobha kin bije kiyen nit sab sidh. 

4 Re, re, purkli mitrjan ! prabiiu char an vas veg, teri jag sab ban jahan ya hen budh jyun prateg. 
.5 Ab ten lakh kini sabi sagpat sabej bhup, ko naj kahan.hi kahi sake, jas nij kahen sartip. 

6 Man bali at parpur ho kon gahen samser? sat chat rdje to sada, Gaj sa Jesalmer! 

7 Lakh hen tanj kadam pen, ren sad4 turn kaj, wa roj ba ru [ijtum nam peg bachan sun mall4raj. 

8 Ko ripu rahen supun men jas jag hen sab dn, var den a Bhdn se ab ghan ddjo koun? 

9 Lase dhdm nij nit sd, hen layak pat bhup; kahen jita gun sobhtd so jag men sakal sarup. 

10 Japat guni tarn soch-ba kavi rup ka sab rit; jug datd rajan kahen varan liari sunit. 

11 Gaj narpati gun hen chute, param bliav narind ; bhai man loyan nit sag hot sada dnand. 

12 Jar puran ghan sobheg, bhop-hi tej athaj ; jadav man sudd sabha jas dakhat kavi raj. 

13 Suhi putr karni diyen si ridh rdjc sat nur, gaj narind gahen nit nij ehi man sapdr. 

14 Hit chit had sobheg jada, mradd sausti van, pati ddtd Gajsa dukhan kave upanaya jag jan, 

15 Tan subha bar teg tas jin agh rip par jan, aisa jas to lung sarn Jddonj kaha kean. 

16 Kdj palak tdva sidh hen jan bhup sidh ven dalan sat sandr bije sagpat hdjar den. 

17 Rijh mahir dat brati narpati jagdat kiv sobbari nabh gir ild samdn heg kavniv. 

18 Hen kar meg ya ridh jiso saliaj gaj yds vidh, pat sat dat so sangd jita bhano sa op sidh. 

19 Ja ki kirat k [r] or ridh rajae sakal partaohh par.ramni jdnat dagd gadh pen si richh. 

20 Dale jagat ke machno jab Bikan blieru bhajdn, det bhup suran bachan bijae kiyen Gaj an. 

21 Bar subh agg suvdg saddg karan turn ghaneg lm-kban, tap ghan tad dipen siren Tajrtam giini ke jan. 

22 Vanchhat phal Gnj.pat diydg van Bhoj jas-man, badan sasi dipen jug ghan amal kirt so jan. 

23 Sagpat akhe sadriv rachi ya bidh meg jag soj ydn sujas diya Nardu pawat at kavi moj. 

24 Akhi a dhunu din din sireg sakal manat hen sudh, ganind bd richha raho jd ki sakal sabradh. 

2.5 Sab tap jap kine pragat barkh sug sab maraj lain Is daivd sakal karo kjVJor jug raj. 

26 Men rit bhup rdp hen nawal nakhat bakhdn, baden jyug raje surpat bheg det sukaviydn dan. 

27 Disa sahej ghanpat jyug mahd chhiviv de dn sobha jas badte Baku Jddav-pat Gaj jdn. 

28 l’argat mulch sisikant heg saras prasn jeya soh, lakh kirut heg dp ki Hring rakheg sukli tub! 

29 Tab dhu jablag ja turn ridliu ijaju raj gagg jog ujaltd gundg soi heg sulach kaj. 

30 Ddkhan ratu bhdl raje Gaj ati krant jag kave dhig tug churn sarn pen even jug jug sobha pave. 

31 Td kirat heg somya jag j.usi barni bichar, kari hen mo mat samaj ke ab bhae karkh yapar. 

32 Rub doleg subhu rahen ju narddhi td kul rit jiko japat var sri akhi jas bhan tumd sunit. 

33 Ab karuua kar kavi kahen uijen rijh apdr yd arji mo sarego jub Gaj Sdh chit dliar. 

34 Jadav pati chavi heg, sabhii gadhe bade heg sur, wahd subhat that hah saras raje mahd sab nur. 

35 Chatr-pati Kdwal chato salinr Je:<du takht, saliaj suhuna budh sunidh Sri mahd Jadu pat? 

30 Maharaj Gaj Sdh ke Isar jisa wajir nyae nit din din prabal samae dharm sadhir. 

37 Sasank sidh vidh Ag[h]an sudh panchmi Bragusuwar, samudr-bandh chitr racliyo Jesdn nen 
bistdr. 
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Thirty-seven Couplets (Doha), in praise of the Muharawal Gaj Singh of Jesalmer. 

^5 wtwt roe wtw wt weft croc fee rorw row crew rocww frow ro % rorww erro 
TO rocw wt ?m row e ww} 13* few frof ww erorro cw wfww roww ww fww 

<A 4 ^ ^ 

vc wc wro arr»rt crrow to toto to rorw ee to wffw fwro rotw fa* cw few 
cc wcw far* rorw wro wee we inr wet row cw ww roror w% to w wwif 
row § to rotwt e^t ^xrer ewro tf* % to rowt rot rofro cro roe fwro wn? eww 
ew wfro row wc tjc %t rote itt eeee ew to erro wt cwt roro ct ro crowc 
to rowerorowe v cewrge «rrsr wcrro to rje etc w to* to TOrcrro 
ror row cr w eww e to row ^ to wfw to ^w ge *fte e row to ^tot erro 
to wtw fro fa* to rorwro to to row frowr to ctcwt ct row e eroro tout 
roww anft to erroror rofw wwro to ctw to ctwt errotw to crew w^t TOftw 

TOT TO wfw TO T TO WTO CTW W fa* TO CW eTWW w}w & %TcT TOT CTWe 
TO TJCW WW CTVT W W Tt WW TOM roKW TOW TOT CTO TOT WTWW rofwCTTO 
TOT V* TOWt fwW ffT WSW CTwf TO WC TOT wfeW TO ?ftW fCTO Clft CWCT T£C 
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The Title of the Poem and fourteen Jewels. 

I I 

8 T*T- 3TT*T. ^TT 5TBRTTC 'SrHrT. TOW XmPTT ^THT X33T « 

fxfrm -shtto i?9r r^rt fartr irftrn'. ws ^nnrc wfw u TsrfJfcrm arm 

># 

3rrrcmr 3m ftNr -ajir *tftT?r fsr*i *rn?t -snr^T eim # wc ®3m*r ^ mt <*f%- 
^rsf^r. it \ # 

»mp: •sricf m *trf?m. 

\ T^tfT re -^r 3mrnre farer *nffa T m»TN ^rsrr^t t i 
fsrqxft vm reix re: wvt re %mw m«r gpr -sner firrentt v r 
-snre re xffre re^Tx *rii qftx*r re #twt s treuH ^ i 
»m m *mr arr^t xm 3m fthr 3jtr ^mr *reii re*r ^jreitt^r r 

rerrrer. 

^ 5m vm #t wpr *rnr reinr t sfir ^ writ rex Rft Sri i 
$M *twr ir^r re frer rtw it inre 3m f^wr tr % mvrr m i 

arnn. 

^ RtxftRr3?retre3mfrei 3ifre^*m3mxT%^tffxiFf^^T’Siwji(frrer^t. 

vis xrret. 

e wire re rerr*r wrn m ure^t 5fat repr 

*ttwt *b‘ is iff fsvs vim fare 3m re refre i 
•# 

TUT. 
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X 
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■e t ar* xfa 3m ?rfre <l ?rei* i^r xrr*r 

3WR WS- TOTW^. 
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Below which couplets the following is written, answering as a title, and Title of the poem, 
summary of the whole, particularly as to the kind of verses emp'oyed both in 
the body of the poem, and in the fourteen “jewels” which are contained in it. 

“ II Kavitr manohar |l duha, gaha, chandrayano, char madhu-bhar jauno 
gamak pramanno vaiim kanta ur anniyen || pingal prakas hunten rachna 
vivadh rachi padhri prasidh, chhand manhar inanniyen || ya men gungae 
Maharaja Gaj Singh jun ke kirat jihan sari javalon vakhaniyen II Bhai 
Jagdamb ki kripa kavi raj hupen yahen samudr-bandh men chawde ratn 
janiyen || 2 ||.” The meaning of this may as well be given before the trans¬ 
lation of the poem, and is as follows : “ The Keart-ravishing Poem. Know 
that into this are introduced these measures, viz. the Duha, Guild, Chandrd- 
yano; four of the honey-bearing metres called Madhu-bhar, with the Gamak, 

Vanin, and Kanta. Be pleased also to suppose that an eminently successful 
Chand-Manhar and a Chand-Padhri have become manifest by the rules of 
prosody. In this is the patron of learning the Great king Gaj Singh, whose 
praises are continually set forth by the whole world. In this Samudr-bandh 
or ocean-binding poem may you perceive the fourteen jewels; the mercy of 
the Mother of the world being extended to the Poet.” 

The fourteen Jewels (ratn,) are distinguished by their various colors, The fourteen 
by the number of characters which they contain, and by the peculiarities of • i ' " plsi " tl,c ,l0Cm ' 
their metrical construction. 

The first ratn occupies the upper and lower corners of the left hand side 
of the sheet, being painted green, and containing 134 characters; it is called 
Manhar jut kd kavitr, and is read in a serpentine manner commencing with 
the letter “ p” in the 11th square of the 5th line from the top. After run¬ 
ning obliquely backwards from right to left along the green line as far as the 
color extends, it then follows the next green line above it in the usual manner 
from left to right, and so on alternately until the upper green corner is all 
read, when it runs down the first column in a straight line, and the lower cor¬ 
ner is then read in a serpentine manner, ending with the character “ hen” in 
the 15th square of the 34th line, or 4th line from the bottom; as follows; 

Farm pnn'tt parpuran gunankar, “ jewel ” 

]ftpran banit rajnit urdhdri hen; 

Likhmindth dti/owar tere par kripd bare, 

Antal kol jug jas hit kdri hen. 

Jddav rags ags meg dipat ddtar, 

Bado kirat sukav kare, subha jag sari hen. 

Mul raj ju ka gad't rdje Gaj Singh bhiip 
U’pat anup rup Kdm avatnri hen. 

4 E 
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The secoad 
el." 


The translatioh of the fifst “ gem” is here annexed. 

“Best and purest! thou fullest performer of excellence; the laws of 
government are implanted in- thy bosom according to brahminical rule. May 
the friendly Lord of Wealth bestow his,mercy on thee: may thy pure family 
be renowned and loved throughout the world. The Jadav tribe manifesting 
the liberality in thy possession, shall be greatly praised by the poet; for thou 
art'the ornament of the whole world. The royal prince Gaj Singh, who sits 
on the throne of Mulraj, is of incomparably lustrous form; a very incarnation 
of the God of Love!” 

The second “ gem” is painted red and forms the outer edge of the large 
square in the centre of the sheet: it is called chandriiind and contains 56 
characters, commencing at the apex of the square, and running regularly round 
it “ with the sun thus, 

Tej taran so jail bhan udiot hen, 

Ujien kirt a par sard k'% jo tu hen ; 

Kale kala proven hare chit oam ho, 

Yadov Goj Singh bhiip rup fieri Icam ho. 


“ Though thy brightness is as the rising sun, yet is thy unbounded 
excellence (delightful), as the cool season Though versed in female lore, thou 
takest away thy thoughts from women: yet is the Jadav king Gaj Singh the 
image of Cupid!” 

The third “jewel!" The third “ gem” is of the kind called Go ha, and instead of being wholly 
verse as all the others are, except the fourteenth, it is chiefly a piece of reci¬ 
tative occupying the lower part of the inside of square formed by the second 
“jewel:” it is colored yellow, and contains 37 characters, commencing at the 
upper extremity on the right hand side; viz. 

Da.nl Karan samano 
Goj Singh narind Jesalgailh raje 
Del sukaviyan dano 
Ridh, hridh, samridh, hi. 


The fourth “jew. 
• 1 .” 


“ In bountifulness thou art equal to Karan, Oh Gaj Singh, king of men, 
ruler of Jesultner! Well thou rewardest poets, who hast wealth and increase 
in perfection.” 

The fourth “ gem” is colored blue and forms a ktod of heart-shaped 
figure immediately within the yellow lune formed by its predecessor. 
It is called Chand padhri, “ the progressive verse,” or quick-step? and 
truly there is nothing halting about it, for it contains seven or eight rhymes 
though only comprising 41 characters: it commences at the left side, or fif¬ 
teenth square of the eighteenth line, and is read “ against the sun” following 
the blue line, thus: 
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Yhdav pat Jesin jan, to rawaran, man mo bakhin: 

Sobha jyun Ind, d'tpen dinind, tala bilind, Gaj sa narind. 

“ Know that the Jadav chief of Jesalmer, the most praise-worthy of 
Rawals, is beautiful as Indra, effulgent as the sun, lofty as the palm-tree, 
lordly as an elephant.” 

The fifth “ gem” is a Dulia or couplet of the same construction as those 
which form the body of the poem; it is colored green and is composed of 84 
characters arranged in the form of an hour-glass or long-necked figure-of-eight 
in the middle of the central square. It commences with the character “ da” 
at the right hand of the upper end of the neck,-iu the twentieth square of the 
fourteenth line, and after running round the upper circuit “ against the sun,” 
it comes down the neck and completes the lower circuit also against the suu, 
ending with the letter “ p ” in the twentieth square of the nineteenth line; viz. 

Ban man data hado upa snbhd anufl, 

Jiidatt pal jancn jagut rauml Gaj Singh bhup. 

“Wise, dignified, generous, incomparable in the great assembly; the 
universe acknowledges the Riiwal Gaj Singh, the princely lord of Jadavs,” 

The sixth “ gem” is of the kind called CJuind Madhu-bhdr or the 
“ honey-bearing verse,” as are also the seventh, tenth, and eleventh jewels, each 
of which four rhymes contain 12 characters. The sixth jewel occupies the 
interior of the left side of the fourth gem and is painted red, commencing with 
the letter “ g” in the thirteenth square of the eighteenth line whence it runs 
round against the sun as follows: 

Gaj Singh bhtip hae ham rup. 
meaning “ King Gaj Singh is the image of Cupid.” 

The seventh “ gein” is also colored red, and occupies a place on the right 
side within the fourth jewel, similar to that occupied by the sixth gem on the 
left side: it commences with the character “ so” in the twenty-fifth square of 
the eighteenth line, and is read “ with the suu” as follows .- 
Subhat sanur gunwant sdr. 

or “ Illustrious in beauty, the skill-possessing hero!” 

The eighth and ninth “ gems” are both of the kind called Vanin chand 
or the *■ reversed metre,” and are similar in all respects; each contains 9 
characters, colored red, and they occupy corresponding positions within in the 
upper and lower areas of the fifth gem. Both are read “ with the sun,” com¬ 
mencing at the apex of the square or diamond formed by each, and terminating 
with the ceutral chequer ufter the circuit is completed; the eighth “gem” 
runs thus: 


The fifth “jewel.' 


The sixth and 
seventh “ jewels.” 


The eighth and 
ninth “ jewels.” 
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Tlie tenth ami 
eleventh “ jewels.” 


The twelfth anil 
thirteenth “ jew. 
els." 


lien ju(n) Ind Gaj narind. 

which means “ Gaj, king of men, is like the god Indra;" and the ninth “ gem” 
in like manner sets forth, 

Del dan sujas khan. 

“ He bestows charity as a mine of good renown or perhaps it ought to 
be read in the following way: 

Dd dan su(r)j sakhdn. 

“ In bestowing charity he is as the sun among his friends;” but the first 
reading seems the simplest. 

The tenth and eleventh “ gems” have already been mentioned in noticing 
the sixth and seventh which they resemble in structure, being verses of the 
kind called Madhu-bhtir, each containing 12 characters ; but they differ from 
their prototypes both in c^lor and configuration being painted blue instead 
of red, and they are arranged simply in two parallel lines, instead of being 
twisted into angular shapes like Nos. 6 and 7. The tenth gem lies near the 
right hand upper corner of the sheet, and is read as follows : 

Waje nisan, ghan gaj jan , 

or rather Bnje nishun ghan-ga(ra)jjun , wliich means, “ At the beating of his 
state-drums you would think it thundered,” the word nishan a standard, 
being here used for mgurd , a kettle-drum; and the Persian word neza, a lance 
is used in a similar loose way for a banner in the following fragment of a 
Shekawati war song. 

Dhalte dhal, phardttc neja, 

Darde man dhnrdharayd. 

“ At the clattering of his shield and the fluttering of his banner, my heart 
palpitated with terror.” 

The eleventh “ jewel” of the present poem is of similar import; it lies 
near the lower right hand corner of the sheet, and its two blue lines set forth 
the following warlike boast: 

Jab gahen khag, khal gae bhag. 

“ When he drew his sword the enemy ran awayalluding perhaps to the 
retreat of the Beekaner army as mentioned in the body of the poem. 

The twelfth gem” is of the kind called Gamuk-chand, containing only 
eight characters: it is colored green and occupies the upper'corner at the right 
hand of the sheet commencing at the twenty-ninth square of the first line ; thus: 

Naii nidh, hen prasidh , 
meaning “ He is adorned with the nine treasures.” 
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The thirteenth “gem” is also colored green, and is disposed in two 
parallel lines near the lower corner of the sheet, at the right hand: it contains 
10 characters and is called Kantd-chand; it begins with the character “ sri” 
in the thirtieth square of the thirty-fifth line, and reads as follows: 

Sri mah mde, nit sahdc. 

“ Oh holy mother Moon ! succourer of justice.” 

The fourteenth “ gem” or ratn, which is the last of the “ jewels” contained l h « tmineernn 

b J or last “ jewel. 

in this poem, is not a Chnnd or poetical measure, but simply contains the name 
of the Deity, or an invocation like the above one: it comprises 9 characters, and 
is colored red, occupying the lower part of the sheet a little to right of the 
centre. Its appearance is exactly the same as that of the 8th and 9th gems, 
and like them it is read “ with the sun” beginning at the apex of the figure 
(the twenty-fifth square of the thirty-second line), giving the following words: 

Sri Gordhim ndth sihnh. 

“ The holy Lord of succour, Govardhan.” 

Having now completed the whole of the fourteen gems contained in the tll<! 

Samudr-band or“ Girdle of the Ocean,” there only remains the translation of 
the thirty-seven original couplets; and the following version of them, though 
doubtless erroneous in many particulars, will serve to convey a tolerably 
accurate idea of the original. 

1. Oh full of mere)’! grant to poor me that all my words may be accomplished. 

Saviour of the world, Oh Deity, thou that art the glory of the Jadav chief. 

2. Oh Lord, the doer of mercies, let all be ready ia my intellect, that my own 
work may he made tilting, and the nine treasures may ever arise. 

3. In thy hand all the various kings of the earth have great increaso: Thou who 
art the essence of beauty, may all thy triumphs be ever accomplished. 

4. And thou, Oh mortal, friend of my soul, fall quickly at the feet of the Deity ; 

Hence in the whole world will thy work be accomplished according to thy mind. 

5. Prom this time, Oh king, look to him as all thy wealth, of whom who is 
there who can explain any particular figure. 

6. Who is so full of skill and strength as to draw the sword? Thou, Oh Gaj, king 
of Jesalmer, whose canopy is Truth. 

1. Myriads of attendants wait thy steps (to fulfil) all thy service, and daily in 
thy presence they listen to thy words, great King! 

8. What enemy hast thou even in a dream ? The renown of the (whole) world is 
less than thine. Thy word is like Bhima’s, and who else resembles a (fertilizing) cloud? 

9. Thy guperb dwelling is well worthy of thee, Oh king; (containing)*as many 
excellent patterns of beauty as are in the whole world. 

4 F 
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10. Tby excellence can only be expressed by all the fine similitudes of poetry: 
Oh king, rewarder of desert, tby fame is as the Elephant and Lion, (i. e. Gaj Singh.) 

11. Gaj Singh, Lord of men, thou .art covered with excellence; best friend and 
prince! My mind’s eye becomes ever happy in (contemplating) tby virtue. 

12. Thou well-watered root of beauty, king of fathomless grace; the poet ever 
declares tby renown in the assembly, thou honor of the Jadav race ! 

IS. Truly a son lias been given thee in tby works, a peculiar treasure, Oh king, 
thou light of purity: Gaj, Lord of men, thou fixest thine own conduct; thy mind is 
filled with this. 

14. Tby friendship and heart are altogether excellent, as a gentle reader of the 
scriptures: the poet calls thee the generous Lord Gaj, knowing (things both) scriptural 
and worldly. 

15. Thy excellent sword is known (as cutting off) those sins that are the enemy 
of tliy body: such is thy renown that thou art called the asylum of Jadavs. 

lb. Tby works are accomplished in the twinkling of an eye: know, oh king, all 
is perfected. Thy riches bring thee the means of victory, of power, of glory, and of 
triumph. 

17. Tby pleasure is in always following religion, thou Lord of the world ! Tby 
beauty is comparable to the sky or to the mountain of 7/d. 

18. In thy hand are these riches so that one may easily apply them to Gaj 
(Singh.) Honor, power, munificence are all combined, as one may say they are all 
perfect in thee. 

19. Whose praises are ten million treasures; whose virtues arc all apparent. 
When malice was known to stalk abroad, succour came to thy citadel. 

20. The armies of the whole world were collected when the. fearful Likas ran 
away. The prince gives the word to his heroes and the arrival of Gaj causes triumph. 

21. A blessing is always on thy body. Oh Ruler, and great is the description of 
thy works. Tby exceeding devotion is like a lamp, and thy superior excellences are 
known. 

22. My lord Gaj, thou art the bestower of coveted fruits, with renown like Bhoi, 
Thou art said to he as the lamp-like moon, and thy great renown is known to be spotless. 

28. As thou hast made imperishable riches thine own property, in this manner 
does the world wish (its own to he.) To thee the Deity has given a good name, whence 
the poet derives excessive pleasure. 

24. Daily tby immortal treasures increase and all men pray that they may be 
perfected, mayest thou remain under the protection of Ganesh from whom is ail increase. 

25. Tby devotion aud worship are all made manifest. Oh king, with joy: may 
the Deity graul to tlij prayer universal sway for ten million ages. 

2(i. Cupid-like is tby figure, Ob king; described as a lovely star: they say thy 
brilliancy is like Indra, giving gifts to poets. 

27. * It is easily seen that to thee is given great beauty like Indra : thou, Oh Gaj, 
art known as thy beauty has the greatest possible praise. 
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28. Manifestly tliy face is like as Ganesh; tliy beauty is thus to be described. 
Thy praises are a hundred thousand ; may God give thee ease. 

29. As long as the pole-star exists so long may thy wealth, help, and reign con¬ 
tinue; as the Ganga is pure, so is the excellence and good name of thy rule. 

30. In speaking of the jewel on thy forehead, Oh king Gaj, the poet (shows) its 
superior beauty to the world. Whoever may lake refuge at thy feet shall find joy 
from age to age. 

31. Thy praise is as the lunar orb, and is manifest like fire: If the manner of 
my doings be understood, my joy is now become boundless. 

32. While the sun revolves and the earth remains may thy sway be over all men: 
may the Great God to whom we pray make thy aforesaid fame everlasting, (according) 
to your good conduct. 

33. Now may the poet make humble petition that thou wouldest give him bound¬ 
less approbation; this petition of mine will be fulfilled when king Gaj bestows bis atten¬ 
tion on it. 

3f. Thou, Oh Jadav chief, art beautiful in the assembly; a mighty great hero. 
Many good warriors are collected, the king being the greatest light of all. 

35. The Ruwal appears, the canopied lord whose throne is the city of Jesalmer. 
The wisdom and wealth of my lord, the great Jadav chief, charm with ease. 

3G. Of the grgat king Gaj Shall, the minister is like a Deity (I'sar:) llis superior 
justice and good conduct, his faith and gentleness arc daily displayed. 

87. On Friday the fifth day of the light half of the month November in the 
year 1391. (A.D. 1881,) was composed and published at Jesalmer this “ Oeeau-gird- 
ling Poem.” 

NOT l«. 

The eighteenth stanza of the original is not a Doha, but a Sorallia or inverted 
do/ia; and the thirtieth couplet also is different from the rest, being of the metre 
called Chand- Kakumltd■ 

In one of my Ilindce copies of the original, (transcribed by the Author Kam-sukh 
Seog, a l’ohkarnia Brahman residing at Merta,) is inserted the following invocation, 
“ Sri subhan bhavatu," at the end of the Title or summary; hut these words arc 
omitted in the other copy transcribed by the same man. 

The Mul Raj mentioned toward the end of the first ‘‘jewel," was the late Mahii- 
rawal of Jesalmer who had no son of his own, and adopted as his successor the present 
Ravval Gaj Singh. 

The second “ jewel” represents Gaj Singh as “ not giving his thoughts to women 
though well versed in female lorewhich may perhaps he meant as a delicate apology 
for the present Rawal’s being childless as well as his predecessor. 

A similar allusion is made in the thirteenth couplet of the poem, where it is said, 
Truly a son has been given thee in thy works ; this being the only kind of heir with 
which the Rawal has yet been favored. 


Notes. 
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The mountain of Jla mentioned in the seventeenth couplet, is the celebrated Mount 
Meru situated in the lla-brit-kand, and forming the central portion of the world. 

The collection of “ the armies of the whole world” in the twentieth couplet repre¬ 
sents the junction of the Bikaner Army with some Marwar troops under the Chief of 
Pohkurn, who made a joint inroad into Jesalmer some years ago, but never advanced 
beyond Basangpir which is eight miles from the capital. 

The different gods and demi-gods to whom Gaj Singh is compared by the poet 
hardly require any elucidation, the Raja Bhoj, and the gigantic Bhfma being nearly as 
well known as Indra and Ganesli. 

The epithet chatr-pati Rawed™ in the thirty-fifth couplet, though translated simply 
“ the canopied lord,” has a more particular meaning and refers to the bronze umbrella 
which surmounts the Rawal'x palace, a distinction assumed by no other chief of 
Rajwara except the Ranaof U'depur, the acknowledged head of the Rajputs. 

The simile in the thirty-sixth couplet is by no means a bad pun, the minister’s 
name therein alluded to being I'mr-lat, a most respectable Brahman, whom the poet 
compares with his name-sake I'sar the Hindoo Jupiter. 

The numeral words sas, auk, sidh, vidh, introduced at the beginning of the thirty- 
seventh couplet to give the date of the snmbat or Hindoo year, must be read inversely 
as the figures 1981 are expressed by their direct order instead of 1891 which is the date 
required. A similar discrepancy may be observed in writing Persian dates with the 
Arabic numerals, where the text is all read from right to left, but the dates alone are 
deciphered inversely from left to right. 
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MEMORANDA 


OF 


THE SURVEYS AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE BY LIEUTENANT 
A. H. E. BOILEAU, ENGINEERS, WHILE EMPLOYED WITH THE SHEKIIAWU- 
TEE FIELD FORCE, IN THE WINTER OF 1834, AND DURING A TOUR 
THROUGH THE WESTERN STATES OF RAJWARA, FROif JANUARY TO All- 
GUST, 1835. 


Nearly the whole of the observations for Latitudes, &c. of which the results instruments used 
are recorded in the following pages, were taken with an excellent eight-inch tUms! ' 1 ^ ol ”' , ' lva ' 
sextant, with a false horizon, by Berge, a very superior instrument which has 
been in constant use for several years: the observations for Magnetic Varia¬ 
tion were taken with a 3| inch theodolite, my own property which has also 
been constantly used for many years, and has an unusually long and pretty 
lively needle: and all the observations for time, and relative or absolute longi¬ 
tude, depend upon a very tolerable chronometer, (No. 646 by Parkinson and 
Frodsham,) assisted by the abovementioned sextant, and a refracting Astrono¬ 
mical telescope of 46 inches focus, all of which are the property of Govern¬ 
ment, as well as the remarkably steady Madras perambulator with which 
nearly the whole of my measurements were made. 

In marching down from Delhi to joiu the Field Force at Sambhur a route Memoranda re. 

, , 1 r ri . n . sperlin^ the Field 

survey was commenced at the suggestion ot Captain Debude of the engineers, Hooks, 
who aiso took a part in the execution of it from near Ilursroo kee Guthee, 

(two marches from Delhi,) to the old Cantonment at Uharawas near Kewaree, 


as will be seen in the accompanying Field Books, the four first sheets of which are 
the joint work of Captain Debude and myself; but the whole of the remaining 
sheets of Field Book, (56 in number,) are entirely my own work, being executed 
partly while attached to the Shekhawutee Force, and partly during my Tour lit 
company with Lieutenant Trevelyan through the Western States of ltaj wara. 
The first part of this work was regularly surveyed with theodolite and peram¬ 
bulator, as far as the city of Rutungurh in Beekaner where we arrived early in 
February, 1836, but after coming within the confines of the Desert it was 
found almost impracticable to keep up a regular Field Book, partly owing to 
the rapidity with which we were marching, and partly in consequence of the 


heat of the weather. 


Hence it became necessary to adopt some other method than that of a . Method of mak. 

ing it Map of the 

route survey for laying down a Map of the countries traversed by us,*aud the country. 


4 o 
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following was found to answer very well. The latitude of our camp was 
observed daily either by a meridian altitude of the sun, or of a star, or by the 
nearly simultaneous observations of different pairs of large stars: the marching 
distance from the last camp was measured by the perambulator, arid the gene¬ 
ral direction of the day’s route was observed with a theodolite, with which 
instrument bearings were also taken to and towards all villages whether in or 
out of sight with* a circuit of four or five has from each day’s halting place, 
and sometimes from other intermediate places also. In this manner the situa¬ 
tions of very many villages were ascertained, and every now and then the dead- 
reckoning of the route was checked by calculating the difference of longitude 
between camp and camp as determined by the chronometer, with the observed 
' hour angle of the sun or a star. 

Passage of the This latter method of working only by means of the chronometer and 
Great Desert me#- , , . A 

sured without a sextant was followed exclusively during the passage of the Great Desert, it 

being almost impossible, to drive a perambulator over the sandhills at the 
rate of thirty and forty miles a day without endangering the lives of my wheel¬ 
men ; so they were left in the Jtsulmer territory during the month that I was 
crossing the Desert and travelling in Sind, and they rejoined me at Girrajsir 
during the second week in May. Though the mainsprings of three of my 
pocket watches were broken during this season, yet it happened most fortu¬ 
nately that the mainspring of the chronometer remained uninjured; and the 
steadiness of its performance (considering it was carried on camels the greater 
part of the distance), may be judged from the following data : 


fa. m. s. 

Longitude of camp Beekaner by watch,.... 4 53 37 E. 

Deduct westing to camp Girrajsir,. — 03 081- 

Longitude of camp Girrajsir (direct). 4 50 28|| 

Ditto by chronometer after Tour in Sind,... 4 50 25 

Error in the entire circuit of 550 miles.. 0 00 03£ 

being less than one geographical mile. 


Probable accura- with so satisfactory a proof of the timekeeper s trust-worthiness, coupled 
ey of Latitudes and , , , * 

Longitudes. with the exceedingly satisfactory accordance between the results of most of my 

observations with the large sextant, I may venture to put considerable confi- 

deucS in all my latitudes and differences of longitude; nor will the positive 

longitudes assigned to the principal fixed points be far from the truth, though 

depending on only four eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites. Two of these were 
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observed at Beekaner, and two at Jesulmer, but if all four were reduced to- 
the longitude of the former place, by chronometer, they would give the follow¬ 
ing, which agree very nearly: 

h. m. a. h. m. a. 

1—4 53 40 East. 3_4 53 15 East. 

2.-4 53 34 Ditto. 4_4 53 87 Ditto. 

The four numbers here given denote the instants of each eclipse being observed 
according to Greenwich mean time, and though they all happened to be Emer¬ 
sions yet it is hoped that the longitudes derived from them may be depended 
upon, as the extreme of discrepancy among the observations is less than half a 
minute. 

The following instructions may perhaps be useful to young Surveyors or 
Engineers who may be sent out at short notice to determine the geographical 
positions of distant places without any other assistance than that of common 
native servants who are easily drilled into their parts, if they may so be called, 
in taking Astronomical observations, their portion of which bears about the 
same ratio to the observer’s, as the bellows-blower’s does to that of the 
organist. 

The first point to which attention is necessary is that a sufficient number 
of instruments and books be provided, nor should any of the following be 
omitted if they are conveniently to be had. 

1. A Perambulator of the Madras pattern, 20 feet in circumference 
which will run for years without repair, whereas the common small wheel is 
continually getting out of order. 

2. An iron Measuring Chain of any convenient length (say 100 feet) for 
ascertaining the heighth of walls, the depth of ditches, &c.; and for measuring 
bases in case' of any accident happening to the Perambulator. 

8. A light Theodolite that may be carried by one man without sepa¬ 
rating it from its legs. 

4. An Azimuth Compass with prismatic eye-piece with sights, in a 
pocket case; but the card is not to be trusted where a theodolite can be used. 

5. A good Sextant, the index error of which is invariably to be taken 
with every set of observations. 

6. A False Horizon with plenty of spare mercury. 

* 7. A Chronometer or two if procurable. 

8. An Astronomical Telescope for observing longitudes by means of 

Jupiter’s Satellites. ’ * 

9. A reconnoitring Telescope with case and sling. 
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10. A Camera Lucida with tripod and table. 

11. A Barometer. 

12. A Thermometer or two. 

13. A dark lantern. 

14. A Case of Mathematical Instruments. 

The Books most convenient are 

15. The Astronomical Ephemeris or Nautical Almanac both of the cur¬ 
rent year, and of the ensuing one, if the work is likely to be protracted so 
long. 

16. The “Requisite Tables”by Norie,in 1 vol. 8vo. which contain Traverse 
Tables, No. II.; Amplitudes, No. XII.; Semidiurnal Arcs, No. XIII.; and 
Tables to find the latitude by Double Altitudes and the elapsed time, Nos. 
XXVII. XXVIII. and XXIX, all of which may be useful. 

17. Mackay on the Longitude, in 2 vols. 8vo. a most excellent work, of 
which the following Tables may constantly be required: viz. Table VI. for 
Refractions, VII. Parallax of the sun, VIII. Correction of refraction, XXIII. 
and XXIV. for equal Altitudes, XLI. Natural Versed Sines, XLV. Logarithms 
of Numbers, XLVI. Logarithmic Sines, XLVII. Logarithtnic Tangents, and 
Table LI. for Proportional Logarithms. 

18. The best maps obtainable of that part of the world in which the 
survey or tour is to be made. 

19. Memorandum books of China paper for all rough work iu pencil 
which is less easily obliterated than on foolscap or other Europe paper. 

20. Pleqty of stationery including foolscap paper, pencils, quills, ink- 
powders, a slate, slate pencils, &c. 

Of these Articles those most easily to be spared are Nos. 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 
11,13, and 16, but with the whole of them an expert surveyor may accurately 
delineate any unknown country without even a fixed starting point, and with 
no other aid than an intelligent guide who ought to be changed at every vil¬ 
lage on the road should the distances between them exceed two or three miles. 

Observations of the sun are generally preferred, but I should recommend 
the use of the stars in extensive operations of this kind, as the sun is so high 
during a great part of the year in India, that his meridian altitude cannot be 
taken by a sextant, nor can his declination be accurately found without know¬ 
ing pretty nearly the longitude of the place of observation, which is not thl*case 
with th^ stars whose daily changes of declination are so small as to be imper¬ 
ceptible; neither are their altitudes affected like that of the sun, by Parallax 
or by any sensible semidiameter. By attending to the following instructions 
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observations of the stars may be taken with the same accuracy and nearly with 
the Same facility as those of the sun. 

After pouring out the mercury into the trough of the false horizon, and 
Covering it with its glass roof, (of which the same end should always be 
turned forward, and may for this purpose have the word “ front” marked upon 
it,) turn the whole apparatus gently round until it exactly faces the star to be 
observed, and putting your eye near the glass in a stooping posture you will 
easily catch its reflected image. After thus sighting the image of the star, 
step gently backwards gradually assuming an erect position until you can 
fairly see the object in the false horizon when standing quite upright, which 
will often be at the distance of many feet from the mercury if the star is low 
in the heavens. 

Having thus ascertained the exact position to be occupied by yourself, 
with the sextant well adjusted and held in the right hand, proceed to arrange 
your three servants or assistants in the following order. Let No. 1 stand 
close behind, on the left side grasping the bottom of the chronometer box 
firmly with his left hand, and, passing his arm toward your front, let him hold 
the watch before your left breast so that one eye can conveniently fall upon its 
face while the other is busy with the sextant. No. 2 is to stand on the left 
of the observer more in advance than in No. 1, and holds a dark lantern in 
such a manner that its rays may only illuminate the face of the chronometer 
without falling upon any part of%he sextant or clothes of the observer, which 
would otherwise be apt to throw so much glare upon the mercury as to render 
the reflected image of the star very indistinct. No. 3 stands at ^he observer’s 
right hand holding a slate upon which all the entries ought to be made with 
the left hand (a feat not difficult of acquisition,) ns it prevents the necessity of 
continually shifting the sextant from one hand to another. 

In observing altitudes out of the meridian for time, or for any other pur¬ 
pose, first get the rough height of the celestial object, and set the index of the 
sextant to the next whole degree on the limb of the instrument, taking care 
that if the star be rising nearly the whole of the tangent screw be available for 
increasing the angle, (that is to say turn it back i ards almost to the end of the 
screw before you begin to observe,) and do just the contrary if the star be 
descending. After bringing the two images of the star nearly together, and 
after ftving fixed the index to an even division on the limb, wait until the 
moveable image rises or falls into perfect contact, (casting an occasional glance 
at the watch which is held just below the left side of the sextant.)’and then 
giving ft signal by voice to your assistants, let No. 1 withdraw the chrono¬ 
meter a little, while No. 2 passes the lantern forward so that you may have 
4 H 
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light enough to register on the slate the altitude with the corresponding time 
in hours, minutes and seconds as shown by the watch. Let this operation be 
repeated as often as necessary by passing the index on to the next even divi¬ 
sion of the limb so that three, five, or more altitudes will be obtained with 
equal intervals between them, and the mean of the whole ought to agree 
exactly with the middle time and altitude as noted on the slate, and as in the 
annexed example. 

Five observations of each star are the number which I have generally 
taken, and it has been recommended that in selecting pairs of stars for finding 
the latitude, as in the following examples, they should be as nearly as possible 
of the same height that their altitudes may not be unequally affected by 
refraction, and that they should also be on different sides of the zenith that 
their errors in altitude, if any, may cancel each other; but these precautions 
are found to be needless where the observations are carefully taken and the 
mean refraction is corrected for temperature, &c. That nothing may be omitted 
which is likely to be of value to the young Surveyor examples are annexed as 
types of the calculation of Latitudes, differences of Longitude, time or error of 
Chronometers, and some other of the most commonly useful Astronomical 
Problems. As the principal Latitudes were worked out by the 11th problem. 
Book 6, of Dr. Mackay’s work on the Longitudes, it is as well to notice that 
sum of Arcs 2 and 3 is occasionally to be taken as Arc 4, instead of their differ¬ 
ence (vide the end of paragraph 4 of the %-ule for working out the above 
problem, vol. I. page 331), though I have not investigated the reason of this 
discrepancy, of which specimens are to be seen in computing the Latitude of 
Palmer on the 11th June, 1835: it is also to be noted that the Index of all 
common Logarithms used in this formula is to be taken for one less than the 
number of integral digits really contained in the corresponding natural number; 
for instance the common Logarithm of 261208 is set down as 4.665458, and 
not 5.665458 ; and vice versa the, natural number set down opposite the Log. 
3.202929 is 15956 instead of 1595.6, the quantity really indicated. 

The following are the five observations of Regulus noticed in the two fol¬ 
lowing examples, viz. 


Regulus at ?h. 18m. 

09s. = 

87° 

30' 

18 

40} = 

87 

15 

19 

15} - 

87 

00 

19 

50 = 

86 

45 

20 

22} = 

86 

80 

Sum of 5 observations 5)96 

17} 




Mean 7 19 15.} = 87° 00' 
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At Camp BALMER, Thursday 11/A June, 1885. 



h. 

m. 

s. 


• 

Regulus at 

7 

19 

15$ 

Observed Altitude Regulus 

87 00 00 by 5 Obs, 

Dubhe at 

7 

11 

50$ 

(Thermometer 95°) 

48 80 00 

Observed Interval 

0 

07 

25 


— 54 

Aq. 


+ 01 

True Altitude of Regulus 

43 29 06 

Sidereal Interval 

0 

07 

26 



A. R. Dubhe 

10 

53 

29$ 

Observed Altitude Dubhe 

94 45 00 by 4 Obs. 

Sum 

11 

00 

55$ 


47 22 30 

A. R. Regulus 

9 

59 

35 


— 46 

Reduced Interval 

1 

01 

20$ 

True Altitude of Dubhe 

47 21 44 


h. 

m. 

8. 



Reduced Interval 

1 

01 

20$ 

Rising 

8.551518 

Declination Dubhe 62* 

38' 

41" 

N. Cosine 

9.662292 

Declin. Regulus 

12 

46 

19 

N. Cosine 

9.989119 

Diff. 

49 

52 

22 

Nat. V. Sine 355518 



• 



15956 Nat. Num. 8.202929 

Arch First 

88* 

56' 

31" 

N.Co.V. Sine 371469 Cosine 9.890858 

Declin. Dubhe 

i&r 

38 

41 

Secant 

10.337708 


h. 

m. 

8. 



Reduced Interval 

1 

01 

20$ 

H. E. T. 

0.577623 

Arch Second 

0 

35 

57 

H. E. T. 

0.806189 

Arch First 

38° 

56' 

31" 

Secant 

10.109142 

Altitude Regulus 

43 

29 

06 

Secant 

10.139330 

Diff. 

04 

32 

35 

Nat. V. Sine 003142 


Altitude Dubhe 

47 

21 

44 

N. Co. V. Sine 264350 






261208 com. 

log. 4.416986 


h. 

m. 

s. 



Arch Third 

3 

60 

03 

Rising 

4.665458 

Arch Second 

0 

85 

57 



Arch Fourth 

4 

26 

00 

Sum Rising 

4.779060 

Declin.*Regulus 

12* 

46' 

19" 

N. Cosine 

9.989119 

Altitude Regulus 

43 

29 

06 

Cosine 

9.860670 

Diff. 

30 

42 

47 Nat. V. Sine 140265 

t 


425451 N.Num. 4.628849 


Latitude 


25* 44' 23" N. Co. V. Sine 565716 Sum. 




h. 

m. 

». 



Spica Virginia at 

7 

25 

35 

Observed altitude Spica 

107’ 5ff 50" by 1 Obs. 

Regulus at 

7 

19 

154 

(Thermometer 95*.) 

58 58 25 

Observed Interval 

0 

06 

194 


— 86 

Aq. 


+01 

True altitude of Spica 

53 57 49 

Sidereal Interval 

0 

06 

204 



A. R. Regulus 

9 

59 

35 

Observed altitude Regulus 

87* 00' 00" by 5 Obs. 

Sum 

10 

05 

55J 


43 80 00 

A. R. Spica Virg. 

18 

16 

811 


— 54 

Reduced Interval 

3 

10 

86 

True Altitude of Regulus 

43 29 06 


h. 

m. 

s. 



Reduced Interval 

3 

10 

36 

Rising 

4.513670 

Declin. Regulus 

12° 

46' 

19" 

N. Cosine 

9.989119 

Declin. Spica 

10 

17 

57 

S. Cosine 

9.992945 

Sum 

23 

04 

16 

Nat. V. Sine 079980 





— 

313187 Nat Num. 4.495734 

Arch First 

37° 

21' 

52" N. Co. V. Sine 893117 Cosine 

9.900253 

Declin. Regulus 

12 

46 

19 

Secant 

10.010881 


h. 

m. 

s. 



Reduced Interval 

8 

10 

86 

H. E.T 

0.181330 

Arch Second 

4 

20 

18 

H. E. T. 

0.042464 

Arch First 

37“ 

21' 

52" 

Secant * 

10.099748 

Altitude Spica 

58 

57 

49 

Secant 

10.230402 

Diff. 

16 

35 

57 

Nat. V. Sine 041673 


Altitude Regulus 

43 

29 

06 

N. Co. V. Sine 311885 



Diff. 270162 Com.log. 4.481624 



h. 

m. 

s. 



Arch Third 

4 

20 

06 

Rising 

4.761774 

Arch Second 

4 

20 

18 



Arch Fourth 

0 

>00 

12 Diff. 

Rising 

0.000000 

Declination Spica 

10“ 

17' 

57" S. 

Cosine 

9.992945 

Altitude Spica 

58 

57 

49 

Cosine 

9.769598 


Sum 64 15 46 Nat. V. Sine 575756 


000000 Nat. Num. 1.762548 


Latitude 


25° 44' 14" N. Co. V. Sine 565756 Sum. 
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The latter part of the Field Book is particularly valuable from containing fOT ®“2“ n f some 
tolerably minute Surveys of the fortifications of the capital cities of Beekaner, 

Jesulmer, and Jodhpoor; the latter being almost a purely Trigonometrical 
Survey, based upon the measurement of a single line of a thousand yards, 
from the extremities of which some conspicuous points were intersected ; and 
the relative positions of these and many other points intersected from up¬ 
wards of twenty different Stations all round the fortress, were accurately 
computed from my own data, by Mr. John Thornton, a sub-assistant of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey. The Survey of the city of Jesulmer was 
made by regular measurement round the town walls; and the plan of Beekaner 
was laid down partly by measurement and partly by Trigonometrical means. 

Of the maps which have been furnished to Government little explanation Construction of 
is required, as the titles of each will show the manner in which they have been tte M< **‘ 
constructed. The large Map of Shekhawutee is almost wholly the work of 
the Engineers attached to General Stevenson’s force, only a small part of it 
being borrowed from a manuscript map by Lieut.-Col. flail, who was formerly 
in the Quarter-Master General's Department. The general map of the coun¬ 
tries traversed during our tour is also indebted much to the officers of the same 
Department; but the routes from Shekhawutee to Beekaner, Jesulmer, across 
the desert and through Marwar by way of Pohkuru to Balmer, Balotra and 
Jodhpoor, are derived from my own original materials, the survey of the river 
Punjnud, &c. from Mithun Kot to Buhawulpoor being made by a Mr. Hodges, 
who was employed under Captain Wade the Political Agent at Loodiana. The 
particular map of the country west of Jodhpoor is compiled from route surveys 
by Captains Sandys, Bellew, Burnes ? and Holland, as well as from my own 
memoranda, and other materials. 

The views of Jodhpoor and other places are all original with the excep- Drs '*j r >y s dif- 
tion of the sketch of Jaipoor, which was taken by Lieut. Kirby of the Artil¬ 
lery, and the city of Jesulmer of which I do not know the author’s name; 
but from the accuracy of its detail it appears to have been done with a Camera 
Lucida, in the same way that all my own sketches were made, (excepting that 
of Khialee:) and it may be observed that the semipanoramic view of Jodh¬ 
poor which takes in about half of the horizon, was sketched in six different 
portions in order to do away with the inaccuracies which would be introduced 
by attempting to take in too large a portion of the required object at oue 
time into the field of view of that Instrument. 

With these explanations of the manner in which the professional part of introduction to 
this Report has been got up, I may now proceed to give the details of the vtttion» mica * 
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different Astronomical observations that were made for the purpose of check¬ 
ing my own Surveys, and determining the Geographical positions of the prin¬ 
cipal places we visited. As the details of each day’s march are given in the 
field book it is needless to repeat them here, so that the following pages will 
merely contain the recorded results of each day’s observations, arranged accord¬ 
ing to date, and rejecting all such observations as were made merely for the 
purpose of ascertaining the error and rate of the chronometer, though these 
were very numerous. 


Wednesday , loth October, 1884. 

• Magnetic Variation, observed by the Sun's amplitude rising at Camp Janth 01° OS' East. 

Thursday, 16 th October, 1884. 

Latitude of Camp Janth near Rewaree by a Meridian Altitude of the Sun- 
88 0 15' 21" North. 

Monday, 2 Oth October, 1884. 

Latitude of Camp Rewaree, by © ... 28° 11' 10" North. 

Sunday, 26tfA October, 1884. 

Latitude of Camp Piragpoora, by © .y 2 V 86' 80" North. 

Monday, 27 th October, 1834. 

Magnetic Variation by Sun-rising ... 00° 86' East. 

Wednesday, 29tA October, 1834. 

Latitude of Camp Munohurpoor, by © ... 27° 17'34" North. 

N. B. The quantity of southing by survey from the Jama Musjid at Delhi to 
Camp Munohurpoor, as calculated to-day, is 93.36 miles, which being converted into 
degrees at the rate of 1010 fathoms per minute give the difference of Latitude between 
these places, ... 1° 21' 22", and the observed difference by Sextant ... 1° 21' 31", differ¬ 
ing only 09" or about 300 yards from the Above. 

, Saturday, le£ November, 1834. 

Latitude of Camp Kurunsir, by O 


27* 05'09" North. 
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Sunday, 2nd November, 1884. 

Latitude of camp Joobner, by ® ... 26° 58' 52* North. 


Monday, 3rd November, 1884. 

Latitude of Camp Sambhur, by Q ... 26° 54' 58* North. 

N. B. Both the chronometer and the best of my private watches were unfor¬ 
tunately allowed to run down to-day, after taking many observations of the Sun for 
their adjustment. 

As eleven other meridian altitudes of the Sun were observed at Sambhur beside 
to-day’s observations, the Latitudes are given collectively on the 14th November. 


Wednesday, 5th November, 1884. 

Calculated Azimuth of the Sun’s centre, ... 47° 00' 26* 

Observed Azimuth of ditto, by Theodolite, ... 46 03 00 

Magnetic Variation, (East,) ... 00 56 26 


Thursday, 6th November, 1884. 

Magnetic Variation, by Sun’s Azimuth, ... 01 15 80 (East.) 


Friday, 14 th November, 1884. 

The following is a summary of the Latitudes observed at Camp Sambhur by 
twelve meridian altitudes of the Sun, the place of observation being about three- 
quarters of a mile east of the north end of the City; and the subjoined Bearings were 
taken to mark the spot accurately. 


A white Peepul tree, about, 

825° 

00 

£ mile. 

Round tree at Goodha, north of Lake, 

298 

09 

3 kos. 

Middle of a peaked hill, 

284 

08 

8 kos. 

Sambhur kee Devee, (A Pagoda,) 

276 

05 

4 kos. 

High house in the city, 

266 

10 

1 mile. 

A white house or Dhurmsala, 

259 

54 

£ mile. 

Gables in an Usthul, 

241 

05 

| mile. 

North hip of the hill at Buchoon, 

122 

0 & 

6 kos. 
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Latitudes. 


November 3rd, 

1834, 

... 26° 

54' 

53' North. 

55 

4th, 

55 

... 26 

54 

48 

15 

5th, 

59 

... 26 

54 

52' 

91 

6 th, 

55 

... 26 

54 

44 

95 

7th, 

99 

... 26 

54 

48 

55 

8 th, 

59 

... 26 

54 

49 

55 

9th, 

99 

... 26 

54 

51 

99 

10 th, 

55 

... 26 

54 

49 

55 

11 th, 

59 

... 26 

54 

39 

55 

12 th, 

95 

... 26 

54 

43 

55 

18th, 

59 

... 26 

54 

50 

55 

14th, 

99 

. . 26 

54 

45 


Mean Latit de, (North,) ... 26 64 47.6 by 12 observations, the 

greatest and least differing only 14", or lese than a quarter of a minute, though the 
Sextant is only divided to 20" 


Wednesday, 10th December, 1834. 

Took the following Bearings at Camp Seekur to fix the position of the place of 
observation, viz. 

Bungla on the top of a bastion, ... 311° 01' 

Chutree of the Kaja Devee Singh, ... 319 02 

A white Dome, ... 338 48 

Rocky hillock at Goongara, ... 62 28 

Hursnath ka Mundttr, ... 166 36 

Muha Mundur, (a Pagoda.) .., 267 55 


kos. 

kos. 

mile. 

kos. 

kos. 

kos. 


Latitudes by the Sun's Meridian Altitude. 


December 1st, 

1834, ... 27“ 

36' 

11" North. 

99 

3rd, 

„ ... 27 

86 

18 

99 

4th, 

„ ... 27 

86 

25 

95 

5th, 

„ ... 27 

36 

21 

95 

6 th, 

„ ... 27 

36 

24 

95 

Sth, 

07 

99 ~ » 

36 

23 

59 

9th, 

,, ... 27 

36 

12 

Mean Latitude by 7 obs. — 27 

36 

19.1 North. 


Monday, 15th December, 1834. 

Latitqde of Camp Futehpoor, by Q ... ... 28* 00' 19' North. 

For othef latitudes, see 5th February, 1835. 
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Thursday, 18 th December, 1884. 

Latitude of Camp Taeen, by © ... 28° 10' 84' North, 

the place of observation being fixed by the following bearings, viz. 

South-west bastion of Taeen Fort ... 817° 06' f mile. 

South-east bastion — 321° 51'P and N. E. ditto ... 825 88 § mile. 

Chutrees or Domes 211 11 and ... 210 11 | mile. 

Conical hill at Jhoonjhnoo, •.. 101 12 11 kos. 


Thursday, 25th December, 1884. 

The latitude of Camp Bus&oo as determined by four of my own meridian altitudes 
of the sun, and one by Captain Abbott, of the Engineers, is as follows: 


December 21st, 1884, 

... 28° 

14' 

32" North. 

„ 22nd, „ 

... 28 

14 

41 

v Do. by Captain Abbott) 

... 28 

14 

39 

„ 23rd, „ 

... 28 

14 

38 

„ 24th, „ 

... 28 

14 

37 

Mean Latitude by 5 observations 

... 28 

14 

37.4 North. 


The place of observation being fixed by these two bearings to O 3 and © 4 of 20th De¬ 
cember, 1884; viz. 

© 3. A high sandhill (vide Field Book,) ... 359° 40' 

© 4. The bazar flag, sappers and miners ... 48 39 

Friday, 2nd January, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Mulseesur, by © ... 28° 2T 02" North 

Thursday , 8 th January, 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Singhana, by © ••• 28° 04' 33" North. 

Ditto, by Sun’s M. A. Jan. 7th, ... 28 04 34 

Mean Latitude ... 28 04 33.5 North. 

The following Bearings being taken on the spot, viz. 

Pagoda on hill at Singhana, 

Hill at Bhodun, 

Peaks 57° 17' i kos, and 
■ New palace at Khetree, 

N. W. bastion of the Hill Fort, 

Magnetic Variation by Sun-setting, 

4 K 


857° 27' f kos. 
38 57 1£ kos. 
84 30 f kos. 

214 43 4 kos. 

215 59 4 ’kos 
01 01 East. 
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Sunday, llM Januar 

Latitude of Camp Chonra, by 0 
The place of observation being marked as follows: 
Large tree in the village of Chonra, 

And the village extending to, 

Tree by the village of Kukrana, 

Small Rocky Peak (Station), 

House in the village of Deep-poora, 

Hill Fort at Ponk, 

(Elevation of ditto, ... 04° 06'.) 

A rocky Peak, 

and for other Latitudes, vide infra, 18th January, 


’, 1885. 

... 27* 52' 87* North. 


... (JK9* 

08' 

O 

O 

yards 

... S46| 


i 

mile. 

... 58 

09 

and 

* 

... 62 

01 

n 

mile. 

... 109 

00 

2 

kos. 

... 192 

08 

8 

kos. 

... 215 

04 

2 

kos. 


Monday, 12/A January, 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Goodha, by © 

The place of observation being fixed as follows : 

House on top of Hill at Goodha, 

(Elevation 10° 28') 

Large Bur tree, at closing Station, 

Hill Fort at Ponk, 

Ghat in the hills at Girawree, 

Dome on hillock at Todee, 


27* 51' 59’ North. 

21 * 38* i mile. 

141 05 £ mile 
123 18 41 koa. 

179 02 7 kos. 

230 00 } kos. 


Wednesday, 14/A January, 18S5. 

Latitude of Camp Pursrampoora, ... g 47 . 48" North, 

taken a little to westward of Sardool Singh’s dome. 


Sunday, 18/A January, 1885. 
Latitude of Camp Chonra, by © 

Ditto, January 17th, 

Ditto, January 11th, 


27* 52' 88 ’ North. 
27 52 26 
27 52 87 


Mean Latitude by 3 observations. 

For the other particulars vide supra, 11 th January, 1885. 


27 52 88.7 North. 


Monday, 26/A January, 1835. 

The following Latitudes of Camp Patun were obtained during our halt at that 
eity previous to the commencement of Lieutenant Trevelyan’s Tour to the Westward 
which was begun on this day. 
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January 23rd, 

1835, 

... 27* 

47' 

18: 


24th, 

»» 

... 27 

47 

08 


25th, 


... 27 

47 

19 

'}> 

26th,‘ 

M 

... 27 

47 

17 

Latitude by 4 

observations, 

... 27 

47 

15, 


and the following bearings were taken on the 24th inst. at the place of observation, viz. 


N. E. bastion of the city of Patun, 
South Gate of the city, 

South-east bastion of Hill-fort, 
South-west bastion, 

An old Fort on the Hill,, 

Palace of the Rao of Patun, 

South hip of hill, 

Top of hill 261°,—1 kos, and S. Foot, 
Peaks 226° 06'—| kos, and 


12 s 
334 
338 
334 
820 
326 
804£ 

261 C02 ? 
35 19 


20 ' 

23 

S3 

33 

03 

47 


± kos. 
i mile. 
| kos. 
| kos. 
£ kos. 
| kos. 
I kos. 
i kos. 
| kos. 


The rate of the Chronometer No. 646 was ascertained at Camp Patun by com¬ 
paring its error on the 2.3rd January, 1835, with its error at Seekur on the 11th De¬ 
cember, 1884, the easting between these two places being by measurement miles 50.88 
or 49.97 which are equivalent to 08m. 20s. of time: the difference of errors corrected 
by this quantity, and divided by the 48 intervening days, gave the 

Daily rate at Patun ... s.l 6.674 Losing. 

By using this rate it will subsequently be seen that the westing by Chronometer 


from Camp Patun to Rutungurh (in Beekaner) is 

... Oh. 

05m. 

11 s. 

and 

from Rutungurh to Beekaner 

... 0 

05 

09, 

hence 

the total westing from Patun 

... 0 

10 

20 


add the longitude of Beekaner 

... 4 * 

53 

87 

East. 

Hence the longitude of Camp Patun 

... 5 

08 

57 

or 


... 75° 

59' 

15" 

East. 

and the latitude, as above 

... 27 

47 

15.1 

> North. 


which is believed to be very nearly correct in latitude, but the longitude is probably too 
little by nearly 80J seconds of time. 


Thursday, 2 9th January , 1835. 
Latitude of Camp Oodepoor by, © 


• •• 


27 43 ’25 North. 
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Friday, SOM January , 1835. 


Observed another latitude, by © 

27 # 

48' 

28* 

North. 

Ditto January 29th, as above, ... 

27 

43 

25 


Mean latitude of Camp Oodepoor, ... 

27 

43 

26j 

5 North. 

The place of observation being fixed as follows : 





Peepul tree with a Chubootru or terrace near the south 





foot of the hill. 

328’ 

08' 

40 

yards. 

South-west bastion of garden wall, 

81 

87 


4 mile. 

Ghat, or pass between the hills, about 

102 



4 kos. 

Chutree or domed cenotaph, 

168 

18 


4 mile. 

Sunday, 1st February, 1885. 





Magnetic variation by sun’s setting. 

or 

08' 

East. 

Thursday, 5th February, 1835. 





Latitude of Camp Futehpoor, by © 

28* 

00 ' 

08' 

' North. 

Ditto 4th February, 1885, 

28 

00 

14 


Mean latitude, 

28 

00 

11 

North. 


These observations were taken about 300 yards north of the city of Futehpoor, 
differing a little from the position of Camp on the 15th December, 1834. 


Saturday, 7 th February, 1835. 

The Thermometer stood at 32° Fahrenheit at day break, and watch No. 5188 
stopped, apparently from the excessive coldness of the weather. 


Tuesday , 10M February, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Rutungurh, by O ... 28° 04' 17' North. 

The following bearings being taken on the spot: 

Citadel of Rutungurh, ... 94° 12'to 97° 42' f mile. 

South-west bastion of town-wall, * ... 100 40 300 yards. 

Mundur (Pagoda), in the city, ... 80 00 4 mile. 

N. W. angle of town-wall, ... 27 48 500 yards. 

A large Well, ... 246 18 60 ditto. 

It appears from observations of the Sun’s hour-angle that the Daily rate of Losing, 

of Chronometer No. 646 while at Rutungurh was, ... *17.286 

And the Rate of Losing at Patun, ... 16.674 

» 

Hence the mean Rate of Losing, 


*16.980 daily, 
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from Camp Patun to Camp Rutungttrh; and the westing from the former to the latter 


place according to the Chronometer is, 

0* 

05“ 

11* 


The Longitude of Patun is given, 

... 5 

08 

57 

East. 

Therefore the place of Rutungurh is, 

4 k 

58“ 

46* 


or Longitude, 

74° 

41' 

SO' 

East, 

and (as above given) Latitude, 

28* 

04' 

17' 

North. 


Sunday, \bth February, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Badinoo, by © ... 27° 55' 27" North. 

Longitude of Do. by Chronometer, ... 78° 49' 00" East. 

The amount of westing from Camp Rutungurli being 0 h 03“ 80* by watch, or 
00“ 52* 80"; the Camp being close to east of the town of Badinoo. 

• Monday, 161A February , 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Moondsir, by © ... 27* 55' 42* North, 

the place of observation being close to W. of the village. I looked out for an eclipse 
of Jupiter's second satellite at about 11 v. m. but the immersion in the shadow took 
place so soon after the appearance of the satellite from behind the body of the planet, 
that the observation is doubtful. • 

Tuesday, Ylth February , 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Gadhwala, by © ... 27“ 57' 47" North, 

the place of observation being near the only well, which is f mile south of the village. 

Wednesday, 18 th February, 1885. 

The Camp arrived at the capital of Beekaner, and a series of observations was 
commenced giving the following Latitudes by the Sun's meridian altitude. 


February 18th, 

1885, 

... 28° 

©O' 

52" North. 

99 

19 th, 


00 

00 

47 

99 

20th, 

99 

... 28 

00 

50 

99 

21st, 

99 

oo 

00 

52 

99 

22nd, 

99 

... 28 

00 

59 

99 

28rd, 

99 

... 28 

00 

40 

39 

24th, 

99 

Cloudy- 



4 

h 
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February 25tl>, 1885, 

• •• 

28* 

00' 

67* 

„ 26th, „ 

• •• 

28 

00 

65 

„ 27 th, „ 

... 

28 

00 

58 

,, 28th, „ 

• • • 

28 

00 

61 

March 1st, 

• •• 

28 

00 

68 

February 19 th, 

• « • 

28 

00 

75 By Sirius and Capella. 

Mean of 11 Observations, 

... 

28 

00 

56.3 by the Sun. 

Mean of 12 Observations, 


28 

00 

57.8 North. 


Thursday, 19 th February, 1835. 

At Camp Beekaner at about 10 p. m. observed the emersion of Jupiter's first satel¬ 
lite, and immediately afterwards observed the altitudes of Sirius and Capella, the mean 
of whose hour-angles gave the Longitude, ... 4" 53“ 40* East. 


Thursday, 26<A February, 1835. 

A second emersion of Jupiter’s first satellite took place about midnight, but the 
planet was so near the horizon, and its appearance so dull that I could hardly observe 
the phenomenon. Though the time of emersion noted in my Memorandum Book 
gives the Longitude within about a second and a half of that obtained on the 19th 
instant, yet I have rejected it as doubtful. 


Saturday, 28th February, 1835. 

At Camp Beekaner at about 6£ p. m. observed another emersion of Jupiter’s first 
satellite, giving the Longitude of Camp, ... 4 b 58“ 84* East, 

Longitude of Beekaner, February 19th, ... 4 53 40 


Mean Longitude of the Camp, 


4" 58“ 87‘ East, 


or 


78° 24' 15" East. 


and Latitude, as above given, ... 28° 00' 57. 8" North. 

The position of the place of observation being 
930 yards south-east of High House in the Fort. 

1380 yards east of the N. E. Gate of the City. 

84 yards W. N. W. of the well called Umritsir, and 
]§ miles N. E. by E. of the High Pagoda. 
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The westing from Camp Rutungurh to Camp Beekaner has been calculated in 


this way: 

The mean daily rate of losing of Watch No. 646 while at Rutungdrh, 1T.286 

Mean rate of Do. at Beekaner, ... 14.091 

Average Rate from 10th to 18th February, ... 15\689 

Multiply by the number of days, ... 8 

Calculated loss from Rutungurli, ... 02 m 05*.5 

Watch slow at Do. 10th February, ... 12 59.5 

Calculated error 18th February, ... 15 05 

Observed Do. at Camp Beekaner, ... 09 56 

Hence the westing from Camp Rutungurli, ... 05“ 09* 


as was quoted on the 26th J anuary, 1836, iu determining the absolute Longitude of 
Patun. 

Wednesday, 4th March, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Ko'flath, by o . ... 27° 50' 17* North, 

the tents being close to south of the village. 

Thursday , 5th March, 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Dihatra, by 0 ... 27* 47' 05* North, 

the tents being close to S. W. of the village. 

Friday, 6th March, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Nokra, by © ... 27° 38' 15" North, 

by a cloudy observation; the tents being close to east of the larger of the two villages 
called Nokra. 

Saturday, 'tth March, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Sirrud, ... 27° 27' 08" North, 

by a cloudy observation of the sun's meridian altitude, the tents being close to south 
of the village. 

Sunday, 8th March, 1835. 

Latitude of Camp Bap, ... 27° 24 1 16" North, 

by a very cloudy meridian altitude of the sun : this is a very doubtful Latitude, and a 
better one is to be found on the 24th May, 1835, where the mean by three pairs of 
stars is, 27° 22' 32" North : the camp was on the west side of the large tank called 
Megrasir close to south-east of the town. 
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Monday, 9th March, 1835. 

Bneftrop9A>y.6 Jitrge tank at a deserted village called Shekhasir, the Latitude 
being 27" 17'04' North, by the Sun’s meridian altitude. 


Tuesday, 10 th March, 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Sheehur, by © ... 27" 11 ' 82' North; the village lying \ mile 
S. S. W. from the tents. 


Wednesday, lliA March , 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Chahin, by © ••• 87° 15' 14" North. 

Very cloudy observation : the tents were pitched § mile west of the village close to 
some wells. 


Thursday, 12 th March , 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Nona Thula, . ... 27° 07' 09* North, 

by a clear observation of the Sun’s meridian altitude the tents being close to North of 
the village.* 


Friday, 13th March, 1885. 

■ Latitude of Camp Sodakhor, by © ... 27° 01' 54" North, 

by a clear observation, the tents lying a quarter of a mile south-east of the village. 


Saturday, 14 th March, 1885. 

Latitude of Camp Chandhun, by © ... 26* 59' 28" North, 

the tents being close to south-west of the village. Captain Cautley’s gold watch by Bar- 
raud, No. 5188, broke its mainspring this morning soon after being wound. 


Sunday, 15 th March, 1885. 


The Camp arrived at Jesulmer, and the following observations were taken tods- 
jtermine the Latitude, our tents being 1400 yards east of the palace in the Fort. 

By meridian altitudes of the Sun. 


March 15 th, 1885, 
,, 16th, „ 

» . 18th, „ 

» 19th, „ 


... 26“ 54' 56" North. 
... 26 54 44? 

... 26 54 57 
... 26 54 54 


^ean Latitude by the Sun, ... 26* 54' 58* N. 
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By meridian altitudes of Sirius. 

March 16th, 1835, . 

„ 20th, „ 

,, 23rd, _ „ . 

,, 25th, „ . 

Mean by Sirius, 

Ditto by the Sun, 


.. 26° 54' 40" North. 
.. 26 54 42 
.. 26 54 44 
.. 26 54 44 

... 26 54 43 N. 

... 26 54 53 


Mean Latitude by 8 observations, .. 26° 54' 48" North. 

N. B. The difference between the Latitudes deduced from the Sun and from 
Sirius arises from the former being nearly out of reach of the sextant during his meri¬ 
dian altitudes, all of which exceeded 120°, while those of Sirius were thirty degrees less. 


Monday, 28rd March , 1835. 

Halting at Jesulmer, at about 6£ i>. m. observed an emersion of Jupiter’s first 
satellite, and immediately after took the altitude of Aldebaran which gave the Longi¬ 
tude of Camp, ... 4 h 43. 46* East. 


Friday , 27 th March, 1835. 

Looked out for another eclipse of J upiter’s satellite at 10 J p. m. but lost it in the 
haze. 


Monday, 80th March, 1835. 

Halting at Jesulmer, at r. m. observed another emersion of Jupiter’s first 
satellite, and immediately after took the altitude of Sirius, making the 

Longitude of Camp Jesulmer, ... 4 h 44 m 08* East. 

Ditto Ditto March 23rd, 1835, ... 4 43 46 


Megn by 2 observations of satellites. 

... 4 h 43’" 57* East. 

The difference of Longitude between Beekaner 
follows: 

and Jesulmer by Chronometer is 

Daily rate of No. 646 at Beekaner, 

14.091* 

Ditto (rate of losing) at Jesulmer, 

15.267 

Mean rate from 1st March to the 16th, 

... 14.679 

Multiply by the number of days, 

15 

Total loss between Beekaner and Jesulmer, 

08 40* 

Error at Camp Beekaner, 1st March, slow, 

4 M 

* 12 31 
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16“ 11* 
06 42 


Calculated Error for 16th March, 
Observed Ditto at Jesulmer, 


Hence the westing from Camp Beekaner, ... 09" 29* 

As the Longitudes of Camp Jesulmer by the two eclipses above noted differ 22* from 
each other, the observations at Beekaner will be found useful in correcting them, which 
is here done: vir. 

Mean Longitude of Camp Beekaner, ... 4 h 53" 1 87* East. 

Deduct westing to Camp Jesulmer, ... 0 09 29 


Longitude of Jesulmer by Chronometer, 
Ditto by mean of the Satellites, 


4 44 08 
4 43 67 


Mean Longitude of Camp Jesulmer, 


4 h 44“ 02.5* 


or ... 71° 00' 87.6* East, 


and Latitude as given above by 8 observations, ... 26° 54’ 48* North, 

and this position of the capital of Jesulmer is assumed as the basis of all the Longitudes 
of the places in Sind which are given below. 

As measurements by Perambulator were necessarily abandoned almost immediate* 
ly after leaving Jesulmer, and meridian altitudes of the sun could not be taken by 
sextant after the end of March, nearly the whole of the following results have been 
obtained by observation of stars, chiefly of the 1st magnitude. 


Friday , 3rd April, 1886. 

At Camp close to east of the tank called Kohareesir about 800 yards W. S. W. of 
the village of Mundha, observed the altitudes of Regulus, Sirius, and Capella, giving 


the Latitude of Camp, 


... 27° 19' 50* North, 


and 

... 27 19 55 ‘ 

Ditto 4th April, 1885, 


... 27 19 60 


and 

... 27 19 48 


Mean Latitude of Kohareesir, ... 27 19 58 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, ... 70 59 45 East, 


or 


4" 48" 59’ 
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Monday , 6 th April , 1885. 

Observed the altitudes of Eegulus, Sirius, and Capella on the gateway of the fort 
of Ielamgurh, or Nohur in Sind, Latitude, ... 27° 51' 16" North, 

and ... 27 51 24 


Mean Latitude of Islamgurh, 


.. 27 51 20 North, 


and Longitude by Chronometer, 


... 70 54 00 East, 


or ... 4 U 43“ 86 


Tuesday, 1th April, 1835. 

Encamped in the Great Desert close to east of the road from Jesulmer to Khan- 
poor in Sind. 

Latitude by Regulus and Sirius, ... 28° 17' 52* North. 

Ditto by Capella and Sirius, ... 28 17 55 

Mean Latitude, Camp in the Desert, 28 17 58.6 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, ... 70 53 37.5 East, 

or ... 4 h 48“ 34.5° 


Wednesday, Hth April, 1885. 

Arrived at Camp Khanpoor in Sind where the following Latitudes were observed, 
the tents being f miles W. N. W. of the old mud-fort at the N. W. angle of the city, 
and | mile west of the Khan Buhawul Khan’s house: viz. 

April 8th, by Capella and Sirius, ... 28° 38' 72" North. 


>9 

9th, 

Do. 

Do. 

... 28 

88 

56 


10th, 

Do. 

Do. 

... 28 

88 

62 

99 

11th, 

Do. 

Do. 

... 28 

88 

62 

95 

12th, 

Do. 

Do. 

... 28 

88 

62 


Mean Latitude of Camp Khanpoor, ... 28 39 02.8 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, .. 70 45 87.5 East, 

or ... #'48“ 02.5* 
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Monday, 13 th April , 1835. 

Arrived at Mithun Kot on the right bank of the Indus, and observeJ the following 
Latitudes at the Kassee kee Huwelee , the highest house in the town. 

April, 18th, by Capella and Sirius, ... 28° 55' 29" North. 

„ 14th, Do. Do. ... 28 55 21 

„ 15th, Do. Do. ... 28 55 32 


Mean Latitude of Mithun Kot, 
and Loiigitude by Chronometer, 


28 55 27 North, 


70 29 00 East, 


or 


4 h 41” 56‘ 


Saturday, 18 th April, 1835. 


Arrived at the Ghat called Mukhun Bela on the River Punjnud, the place of 
observation being on the left bank, whence the large dome in the city of Ooch bore 
132° 47', distant 4.207 miles. The weather was cloudy and somewhat stormy, but the 


following Latitudes were observed. 

April, 18th, by Capella and Sirius, 

„ 20th, Do. Do. 

Mean Latitude o£ Mukhun Bela Ghat, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

The position of the large dome on the 
the above data is as follows, viz. 

Latitude 


29° 

16' 

56" 

North. 

29 

16 

52| 


29 

16 

54 

North, 

71 

05 

15 

East, 

4 h 

44” 

33* 



edge of the city of Ooch, derived from 
... 29° 14' 21" North, 


and Longitude 


71 08 18 East, 


or ... 4 h 44“ 33 s 

the angle of inclination being taken at 184° or S. 46° E. as the true bearing of Ooch from 
the Gliat, and the distance, 4.207 miles, as above, which gives difference of Latitude 
2.9224 or 2' 32."76 at 1010 fathoms: and Departure, 3. 0263 or 2' 58.82" at 896 
fathoms. 


Tuesday, 21s# April, 1885. 

Arrived at the house of Lieutenant Mackeson, near the city of Ahmudpoor in Sind, 
the large Musjid in the town bearing 93°, distant 1.432 miles: taking the true bearing 
at 94° (on account of magnetic variation), it will give the following: viz. 
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Difference of Latitude ... 0.0999 miles or O' 05".24 at 1010 fathoms, 
mid Departure, ... 1.4285 or 1' 24". 18 at 896 fathoms. 

Observed Latitudes at Lieutenant Mackeson’s. 


April 21st, by Capella and Sirius, ... 29° 08' 39' North. 


„ 22nd, Do. Do. 


29 

08 

51 

„ 24th, Do. Do. 


29 

08 

52 

„ 28th, Do. Do. 


29 

08 

43 

Mean Latitude of Lieutenant Mackeson’s, 


29 

08 

46 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 


71 

18 

SO East, 


or 

4“ 

45-” 

14* 

And the position of the large mosque of Ahmudpoor deduced from the above is 

Latitude, 


29° 

08' 

41" North, 

and Longitude, .. 4 b 45" 1 19.6* 

or 

71 

19 

54 East. 


The weather was too stormy during my stay at Ahmudpoor, to take observations 
regularly each day. 


Friday , Is* May , 1835. 

Arrived at Buliawulpoor and occupied the Khan Bukawul Khan’s house immediately 
(30 yards i) to westward of a large mosque in the city, which is about 2 miles S. E. of 
the left bank of the River Ghara. 


The following Latitudes were observed. 


May 1st, 1835, by Capella and Sirius, 

29° 

23' 

43" 

North, 

59 55 

„ and by Capella and Procyon, 

29 

23 

44 


55 

„ by Spica Virginis and Procyon, 

29 

23 

22' 


V 

55 59 

„ by Arcturus and Spica Virginis, 

29 

28 

18 

a> * 

•** 

L o 

55 55 

„ by Procyon and Sirius, 

29 

23 

66 

f 

*5? 

„ 3rd, 1835, by Procyon and Sirius, 

29 

23 

138 

P5 

5* 95 

„ by Capella and Sirius, 

29 

23 

55 


5* 95 

„ by Procyon and Capella, 

29 

23 

32 



M ean of 8 observations, 

29 

23 

51.6 North. 

Mean of the 4 worst observations, 

29 

23 

588 

Mean of the 4 best observations, 

29 

23 

- 0 

48.5 North, 


which may be taken as the true Latitude of the Khan’s house, or of the neighbouring 
mosque at Buhawulpoor, and the Longitude by Chronometer, ... 71° 44' 45" 


4 N 


or ... 


4 h 46” 59* East. 
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Monday, ith May, 1885. 


At Camp Powarwala in the Desert of Sind, the tents being a hundred yards west 


of the village. 

Latitude by Capella and Sirius, 

29° 19' 32" North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

71 58 52.5 East, 

or ... 

4* 47“ 35.5° 

Tuesday, 5th May, 1885. 

Observed the Latitude of the fort of Mojgurh in the great Desert, inside the Ram¬ 
parts; viz. 

By Capella and Sirius ... 29° 00' 50" North. 

By Procyon and Capella, ... 29 01 27 

Mean Latitude of Mojgurh, 

29 01 08.5 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

72 11 00 East, 

or ... 

4° 48" 44’ 

Wednesday, 6th May, 1835, 

Encamped in the Great Desert south of Mojgurh close 
called Troohawalee. 

Latitude by Capella and Sirius, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

to east of a pool of water 

28° 44' 44" North, 

72 07 37.5 East, 


or ... 4“ 48" 80.5' 


Thursday, 1th 

May, 1885. 




Latitude of the fort of Ghous-gurh or 

Rookhunpoor in 

the Desert 

;, taken at the 

south-east angle of the outer wall by Capella 

and Sirius, ... 

28° 

23' 

62" North. 

Ditto by Procyon and Capella, 

... 

28 

23 

34 

Mean Latitude of Rookhunpoor, 

... 

28 

28 

48 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

... 

72 

05 

07.5 East, 


or ... 

4" 

48" 

20.5' 
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Friday, 8th May, 1885. 

Observed the position of Camp Birailpoor in the Desert, the tent being 800 yards 
north of the Fort. 

Latitude by Capella and Sirius, ... 28° 11' 10" North. 

Ditto by Procyon and Capella, ... 28 11 16 

Mean Latitude of Camp Birsilpoor, ... 28 11 18 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer. ... 72 18 30 East, 

or ... 4 h 49™ 14" 


Saturday, 9th May, 1835. 

Encamped 300 yards north of the little gurhee at Bangursir, and observed the 
following Latitudes: 


By Procyon and Capella, 

27° 

59' 

01" 

North. 

By Capella and Sirius, 

27 

59 

21 


Mean Latitude, Camp Bangursir, 

27 

59 

11 

North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

72 

39 

15 

East, 

or ... 

4" i 

50” 

87* 


Sunday, 1C )th May, 1835. 





Commenced a set of observations at Camp Girrajsir in 

Jesulmer, 

about a furlong 

west of the gurhee. 





May 10th, 1835, by Capella and Sirius, 

27° 

43' 

64" 

North. 

„ „ „ ~ by Procyon and Capella, 

27 

43 

55 


„ 14th, „ by Procyon and Capella, 

27 

43 

52 


„ „ „ by Capella and Sirius, 

27 

43 

58 


Mean Latitude of Camp Ginajsir, 

27 

43 

57 

North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

72 

86 

15 

East, 

or ... 

4° 

50“ 

25* 



As the perambulator rejoined me at Camp Girrajsir on the completion of my 
month’s Tour in Sind, during the whole of which time I had to trust solely to the 
Chronometer No. 646 for obtaining the differences of Longitude between the various 
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important places which fell in the route, the following calculation has been made to 
shew how much dependence might be placed on them. 


Mean Longitude of Beekaner, 

4» 

53” 

37.0* East. 

Mean Longitude of Jesulmer, 

4 

44 

02.5 

Astronomical difference of Longitude, 

0 

09 

34.5 

Measured difference by Perambulator, 

0 

09 

52.5 

min. min. 




Excess of Peram. in 9.9, 0.8, or 

or the perambulator gains, 1* in every S3". 

Westing from Beekaner to Camp Girrajsiras measured 

0 

00 

18 

by perambulator, 

0 1 

03“ 

14.5* 

Deduct excess of Perambulator, 

0 

00 

06.0 

True westing to Camp Girrajsir, 

0 

03 

08.5 

Longitude of Beekaner as above. 

4 

53 

37.0 

Longitude of Camp Girrajsir by ditto. 

4 

50 

28.5 

Ditto as derived from Jesulmer, &c. 

4 

50 

25.0 

Total error of watch. No. 646, 

0 

90 

03.5 

or less than 01' of space ; the entire circuit to Klianpoor, Mitliun 

Kot, Ooch, Ahmud- 

poor, Buhawulpoor, &c. being about 550 miles. 




Monday, 18 th May, 1835. 




Arrived at Bikumpoor in Jesulmer, and encamped 150 yards north of the Fort, 

observing as follows. 




Latitude by Procyon and Capella, 

27° 

44' 

55" North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

72 

14 

22.5 East, 

or ... 

4 b 

48" 

1 57.5* 


Sunday, 242/t May, 1835. 

The cloudy weather and other accidents prevented the talcing any good observa¬ 
tions for geveral days, but the following Latitudes of Camp Bap are better than that 
obtained on the 8th March, 1835, q. v. 
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Latitude by Regulus and Procyon, 

... 

27° 

22» 

79' North. 

Ditto by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

... 

27 

22 

06 

Ditto by Polaris, out of the Meridian, 

... 

27 

22 

11 

Mean Latitude of Camp Bap, 

... 

27 

22 

82 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

... 

72 

25 

00 East, 


or 


49" 

40“ 

Monday, 9.5th May, 1835. 

Encamped about 500 yards north of the Fort of Phulodee in 

Jodhpoor, and ob- 

served as follows :— 

Magnetic Variation by Sun-setting, 

... 

00° 

82' 

00" East. 

Latitude by Regulus and Procyon, 

... 

27 

08 

14 North. 

Ditto by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

... 

27 

08 

28 

Mean Latitude of Camp Phulodee, 

... 

27 

08 

21 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

... 

72 

25 

15 East, 


or 

4“ 

49" 

41* 


Tuesday, 26 th May, 1885, 

At the north side of a tank a quarter of a mile east of the village of Khara in 
Jodhpoor. 

Latitude by Regulus and Dubhe, 

Ditto by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

Ditto by other calculation of Spica, 


Mean Latitude of Camp Khara, 

4 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

4 o 


or 


27° 

or 

42" North. 

27 

01 

45 

27 

01 

37 

27 

01 

41 North, 

72 

li 

52.5 East, 

4" 

48“ 

47.5‘ 

• 
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Wednesday, 27 < A May , 1835. 


Encamped at Pohkum in Marwar, on the north bank of a large tank half a mile 
north-west of the city, where the following Latitudes were observed, via. 


May 27th, by Regulus and Dubhe, 

„ „ by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

„ 29th, by Regulus and Dubhe, 

„ „ by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

26* 

26 

26 

26 

55/ 27" North. 

55 10 

55 41 

55 45 

Mean Latitude of Camp Pohkurn, 

26 

56 31 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

71 

58 22.5 East, 

or 

4” 

47“ 58.5* 

Saturday 30th May, 1835. 

At Camp Bhuniana, | mile south of the town. 

Latitude by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

26* 

87' 88* North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

71 

54 56.25 East, 

or 

4" 

47” 39.75* 

Sunday, 81 st May, 1835. 

Encamped at a tank on the north side of the village of Bheekoraee, distant about 
l mile. 

Latitude by Spica Virginia and Regulus, ... 26" 29' 16" North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, ... 71 51 52.5 East, 

or 

4‘ 

47“ 29* 

Monday, 1st June, 1835. 

Observed the following at a deep well close to the west side of the village of Oodoo 
or Oondo. « 

Latitude by Spica Virginia and Regulus, ... 26° 19' 50* North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, ... 

71 

43 37.5 East, 

or 

4 * 

46“ 64J>‘ 
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Tuesday , 2nd June , 1835. 

Encamped about a mile and a half E. N. E. of the village of fiheemar or Bheear, 
and observed as follows about one hundred yards east of a tree by the well of sweet water. 
Latitude by Spica Virginis and Regulus, ... 26° 19' 14" North, 


and Longitude by Chronometer, 



71 88 03.75 East, 


or 


V 46“ 12.25* 


Wednesday, 3rd June, 1835. 

Encamped close to north of the town of Sheo or Seew, at the N. E. side ? of a 
large tank, and observed 

Latitude by Spica Virginis and Regulus, ... 26° 11" 81 North, 


and Longitude by Chronometer, 

71 

18 

80 

East, 

or 

4* 

45 

- 14* 


Magnetic Variation by Sun-setting, 

00° 

23' 

00" 

East. 

Friday, 5th June, 1885. 





At Camp Bisala, 3 mile east of the village. 





Latitude by Spica Virginis and Regulus, 

25° 

54' 

88" 

North, 

and by meridian altitude of Spica, 

25 

54 

26 


Mean Latitude of Camp Bisala, 

25 

54 

29.5 

North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

71 

19 

41!25 East, 

or 

4“ 

45“ 

18.75’ 


Saturday, 6th June, 1835. 

Arrived at the cantonment of Banner or Balmer, (an outpost of the Bombay 
Camp at Deesa,) and remained there until the 29th instant, but the weather was so 
cloudy and stormy that few observations were taken. The place of observation is fixed 
by the following bearings, viz. 



Captain Richards's Bungla, 


282“ 

22', 

240 yards. 

Hill Fort, (elevation 05" 47',) 

... 

289 

59, 

1074 ditto. 

Large Peak, (elevation 06° 03',) 

... 

300, 

45, 

2382 ditto. 

Captain Walter's Bungla, 

... 

321, 

t 59, 

854 ditto. 

Latitudes of Camp Balmer. 





June 6th, 1835, by Regulus and Dubhe, 

«»» 

25“ 

44 

06“ North. 

„ „ „ by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

... 

25 

44 

06 

„ 11th, „ by Regulus and Dubhe, 

... 

25 

44 

23 

„ „ „ by Spica Virginia and Regulus, 

... 

25 

44 

14 

Mean Latitude of Camp Balmer, 

... 

25 

44 

12 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

... 

71 

27 

00 East, 

or 

... 

4" 

45" 

48* 

Monday, 6th July, 1885. 




After remaining three days at Camp Balotra without obtaining any Star observa¬ 
tions for ascertaining the Latitude, l at last obtained the following at 4$ a. m. on the 
morning of our quitting Balotra ; the position of the tent being fixed thus : 

Pagoda in the city bearing, 

... 

254“ 

08', 

481 yards. 

Sandhill close to west of city. 

... 

269 

47, 

628 ditto. 

Latitude by a Aquilse and a Lyric, 

... 

25 

49, 

24 North. 

„ by a Cygnse and a Aquilae, 

... 

25 

49, 

36 

Mean Latitude of Camp Balotra, 

... 

25° 

49' 

30“ North, 

and Longitnde by Chronometer, 

... 

72 

21 

SO East, 

or 

... 

4* 

49" 

26* 

Tuesday, 1th July, 1835. 




, Encamped between the two southernmost of three 

villages all bearing the name of 

Doleli or Dole. 





Latitude by Antares and a Aquilse, 

• •• 

26“ 

04 1 

10“ North. 

„ by Spica Virginia and Antares, 

• • • 

26 

04 

09 

Mean Latitude of Camp Doleh, 

• •• 

26 

04 

09.5 North, 

and Longitnde by Chronometer, 

... 

72 

47 

37.5 East, 
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Thursday, 9th July, 1885. 

Arrived tit the capital of Jodhpoor, and remained there until the 2nd of August, 
1885, but the weather was generally so cloudy that few Latitudes were taken: the 
following were observed at my tent 70 yards S. S. E. of a Station, (No. XII.) about 
a quarter of a mile E. S. E. of the Sojut Gate of the city; the position of O XII. being 
fixed by these bearings; viz. 


Tree in a Martello tower. 

85* 

05', 

434 yards. 

The Muha Mundur, 

88 

15, 

2826 ditto. 

A solitary high rock, 

as 

56, 

1756 ditto. 

The Oode Mundur, 

18 

37, 

1164 ditto. 

Spire at south end of citadel, 

... 811 

28, 

1619 ditto. 

Sojut Gate of the Town, 

... 287 

51, 

492 ditto. 

West edge of a Baolee, 

... 199 

25, 

100 ditto. 

Pagoda on a low bill. 

... 141 

55, 

1912 ditto. 


Latitudes of Camp Jodhpoor. 


July 15th, 1835, by « Scorpii, 

• •• 

26' 

IT 

09" North. 

93 99 99 

by a Virginis and a Scorpii, 

... 

26 

17 

12 

59 93 99 

by « Aquilse and a Scorpii, 

... 

26 

17 

18 

„ 17th, „ 

by a Bootis and a Virginis, 


26 

16 

56 

99 95 35 

by a Virginis and a Scorpii, 

• •• 

26 

17 

05 

99 99 35 

by a Aquilse and a Scorpii, 

... 

26 

17 

04 

99 99 99 

by a Lyrae and a Aquilse, 


26 

17 

20 

99 9 9 99 

by a Lyrae and a Scorpii, 

• ■ • 

26 

17 

06 

*9 ®9thj 99 

by Polaris out of the meridian, 


26 

17 

82 

95 39 99 

by a Aquilae and a Scorpii, 

• • • 

26 

17 

03 

99 39 99 

by a Bootis, and a Scorpii, 

• • • 

26 

17 

03 

99 99 99 

by a Bootis and a Aquilae, 

• » ♦ 

26 

16 

56 

Sum of the 12 sets of observations. 

• •• 

815 

25 

89 

Mean Latitude of Camp Jodhpoor, 

■ ■ • 

26 

17 

08.25 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

• •• 

73 

10 

52.5 East, 


or 

• • • 

4 k 

52- 

43.5* 

and the geographical position of the spire at the south 

end of the citadel of Jodhpoor, 

deduced from the above is in Latitude, 

... 

26* 

17' 

42.89" North, 

and Longitude, ... 

4 k 52* 40}* or 


73 

10 

11.25 East, 


ju may be proved by the following calculations. 
4 P 
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The place of observation at C*t$p Jodhpoqr being 70ywds8vSi £. of® XII. would 
give about 02* difference of Latitude, ..and Of Departure (Easting) from that point: 
a»4 the true bearing of the South Spire of the citadel (N,46? W.)'with the distance 
1619 Jrards or 809.5 fathoms will give the * • ' ‘ 

Difference of Latitude, 540.98 fathoms, hr 82'. 14 at 1010 fathoms, 

and the Departure, (W.) ... 600.84 or 40\28 at 896. F. per 01' 

Therefore to the Latitude of Camp, ... 26* 17' 08".25 North, 

add the northing to © XII. ... 00 00 02 

and thence to the South Spire, ... 00 00 32.14 


True Latitude of the South Spire, 

26 17 42.39 North. 

In a similar manner take the westing from the place of observation to © XII. 01', 
and add it to the westing between © XII. and the spire 40'.2S, and it will give the 

total ^vesting to the spire. 

41*.23 

Longitude of the place of observation, 

78° 10' 52".50 

True Longitude of south spire, 

73 10 11J East, 

or 

4* 52” 40 f* 

Thursday, 6th August, 1835. 


Halted at the house of Mr. Edmonstone the Superintendent, of Ajmer, (formerly 
Dr. Mottley’s Bungla,) distant abont 1 i mile N. E. from the north gate of the city of 

Ajmer. 


Latitude by * Virginia and « Scorpii, 

26° 28' 17"'| North. 

„ by a Bootis and a Scorpii, 

26 28 19 l§tr 

„ by a Aquilse and a Scorpii, 

29 28 17 Jsh 

„ by * Bootis and « Virginis, 

26 28 56 lMean . 

„ by a Aquilse and a Bootis, 

26 27 83 j 14".5 

Mean Latitude of Mr. Edmonstone's, 

26 28 16.4 North, 

and Longitude by Chronometer, 

74 44 52.5 East, 

or ... 

4“ 48- 59.5* 


These were the last observations made during the present tour, and by way of 
proving their accuracy the follpwing comparison has been instituted between this series 
of observations and those taken by myself iu May, 1831, near the house of the Honora¬ 
ble R. Cavendish, now occupied by the Governor General's Agent; which appears by 
a rough measurement on the Map to lie If miles south and perhaps J mile east from 
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the bung la -of the present Superintendent, whence their difference of latitnde mfcy Inv 
taken roughly at 00° 01' 80* and the departure in the same way at 00* 0<y 15*. 

The position of the Agency House or Residency is thus stated in my “ Memoir ov 
the construction of the two Maps which are to accompany Lieutenant Colonel Lockett’s 
Report upon the Shekhawutee country,” in 1831—via. “ Camp Ajmer." 

About 1 £ mile Hast of Taragurh, (the Hill Fort of Ajmer) and 1 £ mile E. S. E. 
of the city, and 140 yards south of the Political Agent’s small Bungalow. 

Latitude, ... 26* 26' 51* N. by Lieutenant Boileau. 

Longitude,... 74 45 43 by Do. 

the Latitude being derived from 12 sets of observations of the stars, and the Longitude 
deduced by two chronometers from the position of the Taj at Agra. By applying to the 
observations of 1835 the corrections for distance between the two houses as given 
above, the following would be the calculated situation of the Honorable Mr. Cavendish’s 
house ; viz. 

Latitude, 26* 28' 16* — 01' 28* — 26“ 26' 48* North. 

Longitude, 74 44 53 + 00 33 = 74 45 26 East, 

which agrees very closely with the observations of 1831. 

The only remaining object now to be noticed is the magnetic variation, several 
detached observations of which have been given in the preceding pages; but as they 
differ considerably, among themselves, owing to the difficulty of accurately adjusting 
the needle of so small an instrument as a 8£ inch Theodolite, they are here collected 
into one place that their mean may be taken as the true magnetic variation in the upper 
parts of Rajwara, in about Latitude 27* North and Longitude 75* East. 

Observed Variations. 

1834, October 15th, 00* 62' East. 

„ Do. 27th, 00 36 

„ November 5th, 00 57 

„ Do. 6th, 00 76 

1835, January 8th, 00 61 

„ February 1st, 00 68 

„ May 25th, 00 82 

„ June 3rd, 00 28 

L 

Mean magnetic variation, ... 00 52 East. 

A regular series of meteorological observations would have added much to the gen¬ 
eral advantages derived from this tour; but it unfortunately happened that I was un¬ 
provided with any Barometer belonging to Government, and all three of my own were 
broken. Numorous observations were, however, taken with the Thermometer for the 
purpose of obtaining corrections of the atmospherical refraction; and though the hurried 
and irregular nature of our march prevented the registry of the Thermometer at the 
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usual hours, yet the following summary may perhaps be of use. Many of the recorded 
temperatures hare been rejected, because the times at which they were noted differed 
more than an hour from the times marked at the top of each column. At the foot of 
each column is marked the average of all the numbers which will give a tolerable idea 
of the general temperature for each month; and as about half the observations were 
registered in my tent and the remaining half out of doors, the mean temperature may 
be considered as that of a thermometer suspended in the open air, but sheltered from 
the sun’s rays. 

In addition to this thermometrical register twenty-seven sheets of astronomical cal¬ 
culations are annexed in order to show that no pains have been spared in working out 
the latitudes and longitudes. The first twenty-one sheets contain the details of 88 
observations for obtaining the latitude by two known stars, and the remaining six sheets 
contain the chronometer rates and differences of longitude deduced from the same stars, 
which have in many instances been compared with other calculations that are not de¬ 
tailed in these sheets. 
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REGISTER OF THERMOMETER. 


November, 1834. 

December, 1834. 


January, 1835. 


A. M. 


P. M. 


■ 

■ 

■ 


A. M. 


P. M. 

Date. 

9 

Noon. 

3 

Date. 

6 

T1 

3 

V 

IS 

Q 

6 

Noon. 

3 

1 


105.5 


1 


85 


i 

43 



2 


99 


2 




2 

47 

76 


3 



95.5 

3 


91 


3 

47 



4 

82 

99 

82.5 

4 


87 


4 




5 


89 


5 


86 


5 

43 



6 


88.5 

82.5 

6 


85 


6 

39 

76 


7 


92.5 


7 


, # 


7 


80.5 


8 


103 • 


8 


89.5 


8 

. , 

83.5 


9 


102 


9 


85 

77 

9 

39 



10 


98 

. . 

10 




10 

43 



11 


103 

93 

11 



’so 

11 

. . 

89 


12 


98 


12 




12 

. m 

93.5 


13 


101.5 


13 




13 

, , 



14 


100 


14 




14 


79 


15 




15 


81 


15 

, , 

. . 


16 

86.5 


101 

16 




16 

. , 

• 0 


17 




17 




17 




18 




18 


90 


18 

39.5 

91 


19 




19 




19 


, . 


20 




20 




20 



> • 

21 




21 


79 


21 


. . 


22 


• • 


22 


75 


22 




23 




23 


. . 


23 

, . 

78 

79 

24 




24 


80.5 


24 


S3 

85 

25 




25 


68 


25 

39.5 

83 

84 

26 



> r 

26 




26 


86 

86 

27 


, # 

% m 

27 




27 

37 


, , 

' 28 




28 




28 


, . 

. , 

29 




29 

40 



2.9 

42 

91 

96 

30 




30 

38 



30 

42.5 

91 

90 




■■ 

31 

37 



31 

36 





98.4 

H 


38.3 

83.2 

78.5 

Mean, 

41.3 


86.7 


4 Q 
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REGISTER OF THERMOMETER. 


February, 1835, 


March, 1835. April. 1835. 
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REGISTER OF THERMOMETER. 



THE END. 







































































